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Art. 1.—The Resources of the United States of America ; or, a 
View of the Agricultural, Commercial, Financial, Political, 
Literary, Moral, and Religious Character of the American 

0 People. By John Bristed, Counsellor at Law, Author of ¢ The 

Resources of the British Empire.’ New York, March, 1818. 

al Svo. pp. 505. 

MORE than half a century has elapsed since the commence- 

ment of those disputes between England and her North Ame- 
rican colonies which finally terminated in their disunion. The 
events which followed the separation have contradicted the expecta- 
tions of the enlightened statesmen of England and the shrewd and 
calculating politicians of America; who alike supposed that the 
prosperity of Great Britain was dependent upon the increase and 
$6 the continued submission of her transatlantic dominions. 

It now appears to those who are not so intimately acquainted 
with the views and feelings commonly entertained in England from 
the passing of the Stamp Act in 1765 to the beginning of the revo- 
lutionary war in 1775 as to make allowance for them, that a kind 
of infatuation must have possessed their countrymen and their 

overnors; they would not otherwise have expected, that a country 
fike North America, at such a distance from the seat of power— 
with habits and prejudices averse from any but corporation 
governments—without an ecclesiastical establishment, or an order 
of nobility—could, when its population and wealth should be 
considerably increased, continue in subjection to the country 

that peopled it. Thinking men had, indeed, looked forward to a 

time when a separation would of necessity take place, but that pe- 

riod was considered so distant, and the means by which it might 
be brought about so doubtful, that scarcely any one had viewed it 
as an event likely to happen within his own time, and had therefore 
never turned his attention to its practical effects. It is useless now 
to speculate on what might have been the consequence, if the English 
government had voluntarily renounced its controul over North 

America, and left the people to construct the edifice of a civil 

constitution for themselves. Fortunately, perhaps, for the. United 

States, the bustle of military employment, which allowed no leisure 

for political speculation, induced them to continue their civil institu- 

tions as they found them; hence few deviations were made from 
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their established political and judicial forms.and principles but such 
as were dictated by necessity; and from the declaration of their In- 
dependence in 1776 to its final establishment in 1783, the new go- 
vernment became so blended with their former institutions, that 
they could scarcely have been separated except by some great inter- 
nal convulsion. 

In traciig the causes which have forwarded the prosperity of 
North America, we shall find the foundation of them all to be laid 
in the English constitution and the English laws. In a country the 
far greater portion of whose population is planted in hamlets and 
villages, and whose employment is chiefly the cultivation of the soil, 
the security of persons ahd property is the most essential ingredient 
in public prosperity. The laws of England are the best foundation 
for this security, and these, throughout the United States, have regu- 
lated the decisions of their courts of justice. The trial by jury, the 
gratuitous administration of inferior and local law by justices of 
the peace, the unbought police by sheriffs, coroners, and consta- 
bles, are all derived from similar institutions of the parent state, 
and are adhered to with a strictness, which their practical effect on 
both countries fully justifies. 

The Legislature is composed of a few (principally from Virginia 

and Maryland) whose hereditary property and family connections 
create an influence; of some who are elected into it on account of 
supposed talents, or merits; and of too many others, because they 
have flattered the lowest passions of the populace, or intrigued with 
their voluble leaders. ‘The landed proprietors are the most con- 
siderable, the lawyers the most prominent, but there is a sufficient 
number of other descriptions to make the whole a pretty fair repre- 
sentation of the mind and knowledge of the community. 
’ The Senate, or upper house, is the concentration of the aristo- 
cracy of the state-governments which it represents. These go- 
vernments are checks on the superabundant influence of the exe- 
cutive power, and the Senate has, occasionally, been found highly 
useful in calming and suspending the will of the people when 
clamorous to their own injury.* 

The'two Houses, thus constituted, though they may sometimes 
suffer themselves to be led away by the abstract reasonings of 





* A late American senator, Governeur Morris, in a debate on the judiciary law, when 
one of his opponents had been urging as an argument the popularity of the repeal, thus 
expressed himself, ‘ Examine the annals of history—look into the records of time— 
see what has been the ruin of every republic—the vile love of popularity—why are we 
here ?—to save the people from their most dangerous enemy, to save them from them- 
selves.— What caused the ruin of the republics of Greece and Rome?— 
who by flattery gained the aid of the people to establish despotism,’ From these 
obvious truths the Americans revolted, and Mr. Morris was never after elected to any 
public station, 
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theorists, and the violence of party spirit, yet in their ordinary pro- 
ceedings, and in those local and domestic regulations which are of 
most importance to the rights of property, are considerably in- 
fluenced by habit and by regard for former usages. The courts of 
law and the houses of legislature are open to public observation, the 
national accounts are fully displayed, and an unlicensed, press gives 
free circulation to the opimions and the reasonings of opposite par= 
ties. 

The federal constitution of the United States was formed before 
the impression made on the minds of its framers by their own in- 
vectives aguinst monarchy had been corrected by cool reflection ; 
and before they had discovered the absolute necessity that the 
executive government should be armed with extensive power. 
Washington and some others felt this necessity, and endeavoured to 
confer on the President such powers as are required by the ruler of 
a great country ; but the state-governments and the popular party 
were actuated by jealousy, and such fetters were imposed on 
executive as tended to weaken and injure it. During the latter part 
of the short war with this country, such serious altercations had 
commenced with some of the most considerable of the state-govern- 
ments, as threatened to dissolve the Union, and to leave to each the 
business of conducting its own defence. Mr. Hopkinson, a dis- 
tinguished member of cofigress, in giving his approbation to the 
treaty of peace with England, said, 


* The federal government was at the last gasp of existence. But six 
months longer, and it was no more. Yes, Sir, trust me, that but for 
this providential peace, you and I would not be here listening to proud 
declamations on the glory of the war; we should have heard nothing 
of a congress at this time, but as a thing that once was; we should 
have had no profound plottings about a next president; no anxious 
longings for federal offices; the general government would have dis- 
solved into its original elements ; its power would have returned to the 
states from which it was derived. Does not every body remember that 
all the great states, and, I believe, the small ones too, were preparing 
for this state of things, and organizing their own means for their own 
defence ?” ‘ 


As the election of President is an exhibition of the relative 
strength of parties, and as the party which obtained the prepon- 
derance about sixteeu or seventeen years ago wishes to perpe- 
tuate its power, it is found necessary to confine almost the whole 
patronage of the executive government to those who will support 
that party: by strictly adhering to this system, the future choice of 

resident will continue, as it has lately been, the work of a few 
individual members of Congress, who, in an assembly, or, as it is 
termed in their dialect, a caucus, dictate, under the appearance of 
Ag a recom- 
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a recommendation, what person shall be chosen to fill the office. 
The president thus becomes dependent on his party; and provided 
the suitor for office be supported by them, his.morals, his talents, 
and his knowledge are secondary considerations. Practical illus- 
trations of the evils arising from this dependence may be found in 
many of the most important offices of the government of the United 
States. 

Towards the close of the American war, the discontent and 
disappointment arising from it strengthened the internal factions 
in England, and, as usual, they assumed the character of reformers. 
Many of them, like their successors of the present day, were full 
of idle theories and impracticable expedients, among which was 
that of excluding all officers of government from the legislature. 
The Americans had been taught to consider those factions as their 
friends; and, as such, they looked up to them as oracles of political 
wisdom : they conceived it possible, in their simplicity, to construct 
a frame of government, in which no common feelings should exist 
between the legislative and the executive power, and in which the 
remuuerations for services to the public should be less than could 
be gained by the application of talent and assiduity to any other 
object. This hopeful plan they have reduced, in some measure, 
to practice; and Mr. Bristed, an avowed republican, shall tell us 
with what effect. We should receive with hesitation, the evidence 
of one who venerated the principle of any legitimate European 
government ; and after all, perhaps, scarcely give that implicit credit 
to it, which we are bound to yield to this gentleman, who, whilst 
his facts show the evil of these projects, labours by his reasonings 
to approve them. Our doubts would arise from disbelieving the 
possibility of such communities existing, even for the very short 
period that America has been independent, without a greater degree 
of confusion than has hitherto appeared ; for we join in the opinion 
of our author, though we cannot applaud his imagery, ‘ that the 
United States are now revolutionary, and contain within them the 
seeds of those sudden changes which scatter upon the wings of ruin 
all the labours and products of past experience, and mock the 
hopes of all human expectation.’ ' 

After noticing that some of the judges are appointed in one 
manner, some in another, he says, 


‘ Throughout the separate states, whatever may be the mode of appoint- 
ing or the official tenure of the supreme judges, the justices and judges 
of the Common Pleas and other inferior courts are generally appointed 
during pleasure, and receive their income from the fees of office; whence 
litigation is grievously encouraged among the poorer classes of the com- 
munity, and a horrible perversion of justice corrupts the whole body of 
the commonwealth, 
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. ©The laws of this country generally favour the debtor at the expense 
of the creditor, and so far encourage dishonesty. The number of in- 
solvents, in every state, is prodigious and continually increasing, They 
very seldom pay any part of their debts, but get discharged by the state 
insolvent acts with great facility, secrete what property they please. for 
their own use, without the creditors being able to touch a single stiver. 

here is no bankrupt law in the United States, and no appeal in these 
- matters to the federal courts; whence in every state the insolvent acts 
operate as a general jail delivery of all debtors, and a permanent schemé 
by which creditors are defrauded of their property. The British mer- 
chants and manufacturers who have trusted our people doubtless un 
derstand this.’* ; 

Among the numerous institutions to which England is in 
debted for its comforts, its security, and its prosperity, we cannot 
but consider our courts of law to be the most prominent. There 
is a peculiar character of dignity attached to our judges, which 
gives them a respectability, almost allied to religious veneration. 
‘The nature of their education which requires a considerable degree 
of seclusion, and their stations which forbid them from being fore- 
most in the circles of even innocent levity, have a tendency to raise 
their characters, and to inspire a confidence in their decisions, 
which must be unknown to the people of América. We hear of 
one of their judges appearing on the bench with a countenance 
battered in a boxing-match; of another shot because he had ap- 
proached to attack his neighbour with pistols in his bosom and a 
concealed dagger ; of some engaged in duels as principals and se- 
conds, and of others posted as cowards for declining such contests. 
In the management of elections, in the fraud of substituting one 
set of ballots for another, on which the success of the candidate 
often depends, the judges are the most adroit actors. 

If our judges were chosen by the populace, they must court that 
populace ; if iney were appointed for a short period, or were re- 
movable by the will of a popular and local assembly, they would be 
deprived of that independence which, as much as their learning, gives 
weight and character to their judgments. If, as in America, a man 
could not fill the office of judge after he had attained the age of sixty, 





* «In a single city,’ (New York) the author assures us that ‘ more than six thousand 
of its inhabitants were declared insolvent in one year.’ We could not have believed 
this alarming fact on less authority than that of Mr. Bristed, who, from bis professional 
knowledge, must be accurately acquainted with the numbers, 

« America (he says) bas profited in more ways than one by British capital ; that is tg 
say, has grown rich, not merely by the amount and length of credit which the merchants 
of. Britain have given her, but also by her own numberiess insolvents having made it a 
point of conscience never to pay a single stiver to a British creditor, From the peace 
of 1783 to 1789, the British manufacturers did not receive one third of the value of all 
the goods, which they sold to their American customers; aud since the peace of 1815, 
up to the present hour, they have not received one-fourth. This horrible piracy upbat- 
British property is supported if not created by our system of state insolvent laws. bs: 
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this country would have been deprived of some of the most learned, 
enlightened and honourable men that ever adorned the bench. We 
do not notice the discrepancy between the laws of different states, 
though it is a field in which it would be easy to expatiate, and is 
fruitful in innumerable evils; but that crimes committed in one 
part of the United States should not be punishable in another, we 
could not have believed without the authority before us. ‘ For 
example, (says Mr. Bristed,) if a man steals a horse or kills his 
neighbour here in New York, and crosses the ferry into the state of 
New Jersey, he may escape punishment altogether, for the New 
Jersey law takes no cognizance of a crime committed in the state of 
New York, and the New York law has no jurisdiction in the state 
of New Jersey.’ A chance indeed, he adds, exists of inflicting 
punishment, through a provision in the federal constitution ; bht this 
constitutional provision has so little efficacy in preventing crimes, 
that it is the common practice to pass from one state to another 
to fight duels, ‘ which are much more common than in any other 
country, and more murderous from the superior practice and skill, 
and the more deliberate deadly coolness with which the Americans 
aim at each other’s life.’ 

Whilst, from the causes we have seen, the judges are without 
weight or dignity, the practitioners, who are advocates, solicitors, 
attornies, proctors, conveyancers, and special pleaders at the same 
time, exercise their wit if they have any, or their virulence, which 
they all have, towards those of their profession whom the populace 
have degraded to the bench. The Jaw is the repository of Ameri- 
can talent ; that talent however does not often find its way to the 
station of judge, but is directed to intrigues for offices of state: 
hence the bar is the school in which their statesmen have been 
educated, and hence they have learned all those low practices of 
vulgar chicanery which are easily imbibed in a profession that 
teaches acuteness, but is not sufficiently elevated to inspire integrity. 
All the presidents since Washington, with the exception of Adams, 
have been lawyers. The secretaries of state, of the navy, and of 
the treasury, and the diplomatic agents, have been almost uniformly 
of the same profession ; and it may be truly said that the people of 
America, if not priest-ridden like the Spaniards, are in a worse 
state, for they are lawyer-ridden. 

The practical effect of teaching that the executive should not 
mix with the legislative power has been to exclude lawyers of the 
best talents from seats in the Congress. Those of the profession 
who sit there are usually men with so little practice, that the pay 
of six dollars per day, which they receive, forms a sufficient induce- 
ment for them to abandon their homes, take a passage in a steam- 
boat, live at a cheap boarding-house in W ashington, and — 
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themselves by becoming the advocates of their more fortunate 
brethren, who have obtained places under the president. 

The respect which is withheld from the sages of the law does not 
appear, from Mr. Bristed, to be transferred in any inconvenient de- 
gree to the ministers of religion. A church establishment, founded 
on liberal principles, is one of those blessings to which we are in- 
debted for innumerable benefits: an order of men, selected from all 
descriptions and classes, from the sons of the peer to those of the 
trader and the farmer, and set apart to cultivate knowledge, diffuse 
religion, and promote virtue, must, in spite of individual exceptions, 
produce a more abundant and beneficial influence than can be dis- 
pensed by any other means. This blessing our transatlantic brethren 
cannot be said to enjoy. Mr. Bristed’s account of the state of re- 
ligion in America deserves the consideration, and, we will add, 
the commiseration of our readers. 


* The late president Dwight declared, in 1812, that there were three 
millions of souls in the United States, entirely destitute of all religious 
ordinances and worship. It is also asserted, by good authority, that in 
the southern and western states societies exist, built on the model of the 
transalpine clubs in Italy and the atheistic assemblies of France and 
Germany, and, like them, incessantly labouring to root out every vestige 
of Christianity : so that in a few years we are in danger of being over- 
run with unbaptised infidels, the most atrocious and remorseless banditti 
that infest and desolate human society. 

‘ Indeed many serious people doubt the permanence of the Federal 
Constitution, because in that national compact there is no reference to 
the providence of God: We, the people, being the constitutional substi- 
tute for Jehovah. 

* Of national religion we have not much to boast; a few of our state 
governments, particularly in New England, and recently in New York, 
do acknowledge God as the governor among the nations, and occasion- 
ally recommend (for they have no power to appoint) days to be set apart 
for general fasting, prayer and thanksgiving. But the greater number 
of the states declare it to be unconstitutional to refer to the providence 
of God in any of their public acts; and Virginia carries this doctrine so 
far as not to allow any chaplain to officiate in her state legislature ; 
giving as a reason, by an overwhelming majority of her representatives, 
in December, 1817, that the constitution permits no one religious sect 
to have preference to any other; and, therefore, as a chaplain must 
belong to some sect, it would be unconsTITUTION AL for the Virginian 
legislators to listen to his prayers or preaching. 

* In the winter of 1814-15 the legislature of Louisiana rejected, by 
an immense majority, a bill “‘ For the better observance of the Sabbath ; 
for punishing the crime of sodomy; for preventing the defacing of 
churches; for shutting the stores and theatres on Sundays, and for 
other purposes:” the chief opposer of the bill declaring, on the legis- 
lative floor, “ that such persecuting intolerance might well suit the New 
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England puritans, who were descended from the bigoted fanatics of 
Old England, who were great readers of the Bible, and, consequently, 
IGNORANT, PREJUDICED, COLD-BLOODED, FALSE AND CRUEL; but 
could never be fastened on the more enlightened, liberal and philosophi- 
cal inhabitants of Louisiana, the descendants of Frenchmen.” ’—p. 394. 


The system of public education (if system it may be called) is 
precisely what those precious fruits of it may be supposed to indi- 
cate. With other feelings than those of satisfaction we cannot but 
advert to the small number of books published in America, (where, 
as we learn from Mr. Bristed, the number of readers is so consi- 
derable,) which have any tendency to improve the mind or en- 
lighten the understanding. It is true that many of our most popular 
writings are reprinted in the United States; but, if we might ven- 
ture to judge at this distance, we should say that the valuable part 
of our productions are less widely disseminatéd than those of a 
light, a worthless, or a pernicious tendency. Ages may pass away 
before America will find either leisure or inclination for the study 
of Bacon, Locke and Newton; but in the interim fitter substitutes 
might surely be procured for them than the polluted trash of our 
Jacobinical press. The evil, however, isdeeply rooted. In every 
‘part of this vast country, the institutions for education are evidently 
‘on too low a scale: they can do no more than create mediocrity in 
learning; and, indeed, till the country, by being more thickly peo- 
pled, causes a greater division of labour than yet exists, till there 
shall be a sufficient field for men of learning to acquire reputation 
and rank by their talents, independent of the pecuniary advantages 
which may or may not arise from them, America can scarcely be 
expected to make any very considerable advancement in literature. 
Meanwhile she may derive what consolation she can from the re- 
flection that this low state of education, with all its concomitant 
vices, is the natural consequence of that spirit of republicanism 
on which she mainly prides herself. ‘The oo independence which 
it encourages has, according to Mr. Bristed, a most injurious and 
wide-spreading effect. 


* Strictly speaking, indeed, (he says,) there is no such thing as social 
subordination in the United States, Parents have no command over 
their children, nor teachers over their scholars, nor lawyers nor physi- 
cians over their pupils, nor farmers over their labourers, nor merchants 
over their clerks, carmen and porters, nor masters over their servants. 
All are equal, all do as they list, and all are free not to work, except the 
master, who must himself be a slave if he means his business to prosper, 
for he has no controul over any other head, eyes, or hands than his own, 
Owing, perhaps, to the very popular nature of our institutions, the 
American children are seldom taught that profound reverence for, and 
strict obedience to, their parents, which are at once the basis of domes- 
tic comfort and of the welfare of the children themselves. Of course, 
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where there is no parental authority there can be no discipline in 
schools and colleges. If a preceptor presume to strike or efiectually 
punish a boy, he most probably loses at least one scholar, perhaps more. 
And, as no inconvenience attaches to a boy’s being expelled from school 
or college, the teachers have no authority, nor learning no honour, itt 
the United States.’—p. 


45 

While America, uty AE which cannot be too much re- 
gretted, has deserted her model im the grave and important in- 
stances which we have just mentioned, she has chosen to copy it in 
one of its most defective parts. Our system of poor laws 1s radi- 
cally bad. There is scarcely a statesman or philosopher in this 
country who would advocate their re-establishment if they were once 
abolished. The conviction of the injury done by them to the indus- 
try, to the prudence, to the regard for reputation, to the charities of 
domestic life, and to the sobriety and honesty of the poor, is strong 
and universal, and the general study is, how to remove the evil with 
as little inconvenience as is compatible with the interests created 
by such long existing institutions, and with as little temporary suf- 
fering as possible. Whilst by ages of painful experience we have 
arrived at this conviction, America has just commenced the ruinous 
system; and is beginning to feel the evils which it must produce, 
and which will spread there with even greater rapidity than they 
have done with us. 

* Some of our States,’ says Mr. Bristed, ‘ particularly that of New 
York, have borrowed the English system of poor laws. On account of 
their extensive territory, comparatively with their population, abundance 
of employment and sustenance, the United States do not suffer so much 
from the poor laws as England, But as far as they go, they produce 
substantial evil unmingled with any good, 

This city (in which Mr. Bristed himself resides) contains about 
one hundred thousand inhabitants of various colours and countries. 
During the winter of 18 17, fifteen thousand of them, he says, ‘ or one 
seventh of the whole population, received aid from the hand of 
public and private charity,’ and the number of destitute poor ‘ ave- 
raged an augmentation far exceeding the rate of its actual increase 
in population. Nor can it be concealed that the leprosy of wicked- 
ness and crime has tainted the lower class of citizens in an awful 
degree.’ Here are three thousand houses licensed to sell spirituous 
liquors, and, in addition, great numbers of cellars and vaults where 
‘ardent spirits are vended without licences; whilst in London, with 
more than ten times its population, the number scarcely exceeds 
four thousand. 

Whilst lamenting this dreadful aggregation of wretchedness, Mr. 
Bristed is not inattentive to the political effects which the laws thus 
blindly borrowed from us must inevitably produce. 
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‘ It is unnecessary (he says) to expatiate on a fact established by the ex, 
perience of all history; namely, that whenever the lower orders of the 
community are generally corrupted in their morals, the death-warrant 
of their civil and religious liberties is already signed. And if such an 
event has uniformly taken place in the governments of the old world, 
where the people are not suffered to exercise any great share of political 
power, or enjoy any great portion of political rights and previleges, how 
much more certain and speedy must be the desolation in the United States, 
all of whose governments have their foundations laid broad and deep 
on the popular sovereignty, and all of whose institutions rest, ultimately, 
upon the basis of popular opinion? It requires no prophetic inspiration 
to foretel the rapid dissolution of a government, planted in the soil of 
universal suffrage, when once its electors have become deaf to the calls of 
duty, by the long continued habit of iniquity, and when the mere sale 
of their votes to the highest bidder may bé considered as one of the least 
dark in the long catalogue of their accustomed crimes.’ 


During the thirty-five years which have elapsed since the re- 
cognition of their independence, the population of America has 
advanced from two and a half to nearly eight millions: a great in- 
crease ; but considering the vast emigration caused by the tem- 
pestuous state of Europe and her settlements, not so rapid as that 
which preceded their independence. ‘The increase of the slaves and 
people of colour appears to have been in a much greater propor- 
tion than that of the white population, and it is not improbable 
that in a few generations the negro race will exceed the whites in all 
except the eastern states. The number of slaves in the United 
States is now above two millions, and, including the free negroes, 
the black population of America constitutes more than one fourth 
part of the whole. This is weakness, not strength; for, besides de- 
ducting their own numbers, some portion of the effective power 
of the community must ever, in war, be employed in watching and 


guarding them. Mr. Bristed remarks, 


* Whilst the slave-holding system exists, the division of the negroes, the 
vigilance of the overseer, the fear of the driver’s lash, and the horrible 
torments inflicted upon servile contumacy, may prevent the blacks from 
uniting and exterminating their masters. Although Mr. Randolph on 
the floor of Congress, declared, that even now, whenever the midnight 
bell tolls the alarm of fire in any of the towns or cities of Virginia, every 
mother clasps her infant to her bosom, in agonizing expectation that the 
tocsin is sounding the cry of a general negro insurrection; and warning 
the devoted victims of the near approach of indiscriminate pillage, rape, 
murder and conflagration.’—p, 390. 

‘ The free blacks, (he adds) which swarm in our northern and middle 
states, are generally idle, vicious, and profligate, with no sense of moral 
obligation. For some winters past a gang of free blacks used to amuse 
themselves in the city of New York, by setting fire to whole rows of 
houses, for the purpose of pilfering amidst the confusion and — 
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the flames. In the winter of 1816-17 a negro was hanged for this 
crime, and fires have been proportionally scarce ever since. A hint 
this, which might be rendered profitable,’ (in other countries besides 
America) ‘ if our state legislators would strengthen the criminal code, 
and recommend our house-breakers, highway-robbers, and forgers to the 
gallows, instead of providing them with a comfortable domicile in the 
State prison for a season, and then letting them out to renew their 
depredations upon the public.’ 

With all this, however, Mr. Bristed pronounces that ‘ the Ameri- 
can people possess the materials of moral greatness superior to those 
of any other country’! We know that wherever there are human 
beings, Providence has furnished materials for happiness to those 
who erect a firm foundation, and use those materials with skill and 
judgment. Whether the Americans are likely to do so, it will be 
early enough to inquire when the following ‘ important objects, 
which, with many others, (notwithstanding the superabundance 
of building matter,) their panegyrist enumerates as still wanting to 
perfect this paramount structure of ‘ moral greatness,’ shall be 
erased from the list of ‘ desiderata.’ 1.‘ 'To augment the power 
of the general government.’ 2. ‘ To tighten the cords and strengthen 
the stakes of the federal union.’ 3. ‘ To organise a judicious 
system of national finance.’ 4. ‘To provide for the more general 
diffusion of religious worship.’ 5. ‘ ‘To enlarge and elevate the 
system of liberal education:’ and, 6. ‘ To increase the dimensions, 
and exalt the standard of their literature, art, and science.” How 
this is to be accomplished we are not told, and we cannot compre- 
hend. It strikes us, however, that with such a formidable catalogue 
of ‘ indispensable requisites-—to the supply of which (by his own 
admission) the selfishness, vanity, ignorance, and profligacy of the 
people oppose the most invincible obstacles, Mr. Bristed might, 
without much peril to his consistency, have adopted a more modest 
tone in vaunting of the ‘ superior materials for moral greatness pos- 
sessed by the Americans.’ 

Possessing an extensive territory, with an insufficient quantity 
of capital to occupy it, America must necessarily be an agricultural 
country until labour shall become more abundant than land; a 
period not likely to arrive for some centuries. The tide of po- 
pulation, at present, is rapidly extending itself towards the banks 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri; there it sprea 
over a vast surface, and finding sufficient to satisfy the anim 
wants, it increases the numbers, without adding much to the dis- 
posable wealth of the community, and still less to the strength 
of the government. In the rude state of husbandry in which 
the explorers of new lands are placed, little is raised, from even 
the most fertile soil, beyond what suffices for their immediate 
demands, 
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demands, and that little, from the distance of other consumers, and 
the difficulties of access to them, becomes of small value in ex- 
change. We may calculate how trifling the surplus produce of 
the labour of a family can be, when so great a portion of it is 
consumed in those operations which in civilized life require but 
little exertion. Birkbeck tells us of a farmer who was obliged to 
carry his corn fifty miles to a mill to be ground, and compelled 
to wait there some days till his turn for grinding arrived. In 
such a country, the mere addition of labour beyond that which is 
demanded in a more improved condition of society, is an expense 
which amounts to as much as the rent paid in more advanced dis- 
tricts. But these pioneers of civilization, or rather of cultivation, 
as they proceed farther into the wilderness, leave behind them im- 
provements which a better class of successors take up; thus gra- 
dually peopling the deserts with inhabitants, who in process of time 
become equally removed from the habits and the controul of the go- 
verning power, which, fixed beyond the Alleghany mountains, at the 
distance of many hundred miles, can neither enforce laws, collect 
imposts, nor restrain crimes.* _ 

A population thus scattered over a very extended surface may, 
from that circumstance, be tolerably powerful for defensive war. 
The scarcity of provisions, the difficulty of transport, and many 
other obstacles, may prevent the success of an invading army ; but 
it is utterly incapable of making great efforts in offensive operations. 
We have seen this most clearly illustrated in the war recently ended. 
Canada was‘one of the great objects for beginning the contest. 
The United States were at its door, their troops and stores could be 
conveyed thither with comparatively little expense, the population 
from which the troops were to be collected vastly out-numbered 
the inhabitants of the country to be conquered ; but after every ef- 
fort, a force could not be brought to bear effectually on any of 
the various assailable points: and after several campaigns, the as- 
sailants, far from achieving the conquest which at the commence- 
ment they considered certain, were kept in check within their own 
territory by a body of militia, and a small regular army, though 
commanded by a general whose military talents have been more 





* The post office in America is, like our own, under the direction of government ; 
and intended to be a source of revenue ; but so little is the correspondence of that 
extensive country that it scarcely does more than defray the expense of collection, In 
the year 1816 the net revenue amounted only to 35,2751. in the year of war 1814 it 
netted only 7301.: in no year before that had it produced 25,0001. and on the average of 
ten years, only 16,425/. The population of Great Britain and Ireland is little: more 
than double that of the United States, and yet such is the activity of correspondenge, 
which is one of the surest indications of national wealth, that without a higher rate of 
postage than is paid in America, the revenue accruing from it has amounted to fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds! elses 
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than questioned. _ Prussia, whose population does not exeeed that 
of the United States, leaving at home a sufficient force for do- 
mestic defence, has brought into the field an army ten times mo 
numerous and better disciplined than all the regular troops which 
America could muster. Doriena, a small but compact state, with 
less than half the population of North America, marched through 
Spain into France a much greater force than the United States have 
ever been enabled to bring into the field, though its territory had 
been previously ravaged by the French army, and its coffers emptied 
by their exactions. 

The successful manner in which America fitted out a few ships 
of war during the late contest, may have induced some persons to 
give credit to her extravagant boasts, and to suppose that she will 
at no remote period become a great naval power, and, perhaps, dis- 
pute with us our superiority on the ocean. This topic merits some 
attention. The formationofanavy must depend on the quantity of 
commercial shipping, in which sailors can be previously trained in the 
knowledge and practice of their profession. America at present has 
an abundant supply of sailors, but that abundance is unnatural and 
principally owing to causes which have now ceased to exist, and they 
have become burthensome rather than beneficial to the community. 
The extensive war, which for more than twenty years raged in Eu- 
rope, and in which all the naval powers were in turn involved, raised 
the mercantile navy of America to a height which it would never 
have otherwise attained, and which it will never reach again. At 
a very early period of that war, the colonies of the enemies of Eng- 
land could neither transmit their productions to the mother country, 
nor receive the necessary supplies but through neutrals ; and Ame- 
rica in that. character enjoyed almost the whole carrying-trade of 
continental Europe. The fisheries were in their hands; and in our 
islands they were allowed to trade to a greater extent than perhaps 
was politic even at that period. . All this gave a wonderful impulse 
to the American shipping, and increased its tonnage from 700,000 
tons, the amount in 1792, to 1,350,000, the amount when the war 
with England commenced. 

The alteration of circumstances has already diminished, and will 
yet more diminish the mercantile navy of America. The rate of 
pay in American ships in time of peace must be regulated, not by 
the wages of labour within the states, but by the wages which other 
nations pay to their sailors; if it were otherwise, the freight of 
goods by American ships would be much higher than by those of 
other countries. In a period of peace the Americans have no ad- 
vantages in the carrying-trade, since they can neither build, victual, 
nor navigate ships cheaper than the nations of Europe. 

Our northern philosophers have recently discovered, among 
other 
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other rapid advances which the United States have made, that theit. 
foreign commerce has increased, ‘ and that already their mercantile 
@avy is within a P thousand tons of our own;’ and have grounded 
upon this notable discovery the ‘ prophecy,’ * that in two or three 
years they must overtake and outstrip us.* We have stated the 
tonnage of the merchant ships of America at 1,350,000 tons; but 
Mr. Pitkin, an acute statistical writer and a member of Congress, 
observes that of this amount only 1,250,000 were actually navi- 
gated, which employed about 62,000 men. This was the highest 
point to which the mercantile navy ever rose. Since the return of 
Europe to a state of peace, it has rapidly declined. The foreign 
tonnage has been reduced half, and the domestic, which includes 
the fisheries, sensibly diminished.+ : 

Whilst the mercantile navy of America has been thus dwindling 
down to that natural state which its limited capital and small 
surplus of productions will support, that of Great Britain has in- 
creased with unexampled rapidity. In the year 1911, it amounted 
to 2,474,774 tons, and employed 162,547 men and boys to navi- 
gate it: within the seven years which have since elapsed, a great ac- 
cession has taken place, and the tonnage now amounts to 2,783,940, 
navigated by 178,820 men. Whilst America, in the mostflourishing 
state of her commerce, could only draw supplies for a fighting navy 
from 62,000 men, we have 178,000 from which to obtain the re- 
quisite recruits, without taking into our calculation the numerous 
maritime inhabitants who are employed in the smaller craft, which 
are unregistered ; in the fishing boats which surround every part of 
our coasts; and in the boats, barges, and lighters, which conduct 
the commercial lading from the sea to the interior. 

As the deficiency of seamen, and of the power to obtain the ser- 
vice of such as they have, for the navy, is an obstacle to any formi- 
dable increase of the maritime power of America, Riedndlell véitoms 
will also be found equally to obstruct a great or rapid progress. The 
annual average expense of maintaining the uaval force of Great Bri- 
tain, during a war, may be taken at eight or ten millions sterling. 
To create such a force, to accumulate stores of all kinds sufficient to 
keep it up to its bigh standard, to construct arsenals, docks, and ma- 
chinery, and fortifications for its defence, must far exceed any 





* Edinburgh Review, No. LIX. p. 137. 

+ It appears from the declaration of Mr. King, member for Massachusetts, that in Ja- 
nuary 1817 more than half the shipping which had prosecuted foreign commerce was 
‘dismantled at the whiarfs and literally rotting iu the docks, and that many of their 
seamen were reluctantly compelled to seek employ in foreign countries. Their ship- 
carpenters, destitute of employ, are obliged for a living, to go into the British provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there to cut timber, for the royal navy of England, 
and to build vessels to carry it to Great Britain.’ This is more than sufficient to cucou- 
rage us to hope that in the next edition of the journal just mentioned, for ‘ within a few 
theusand tons of our own,’ we shall be directed to read—‘ within a few million.’ 
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sum which any government in the United States would venture to 
submit to the consideration of Congress. Our navy is already 
created, and national feelings, as well as the conviction of itg 
boundless services to ourselves and the whole civilized world, 
during twenty years of tremendous and fearful conflict, will support 
the British nation in the necessary expense of maintaining its supe- 
riority; but the distance between creating and upholding such an 
implement of attack and defence is immense. 

But further, if the maritime population and the finances.of Ame- 
rica should improve so as to enable them to form a navy, local 
circumstances of a very important nature would prevent it. The 
shores of the United States are nearly equal to the whole extent of 
coast which Great Britain presents to the sea. On the most ex- 
tended part of that line, viz. from the Capes of Virginia to the 
southernmost boundary, there is no port im which a ship of the line, 
or even one of the larger class of frigates, can be received; in fact the 
whole southern coast of America is destitute of harbours, for the rivers 
on which Charlestown and Savannah are built, have bars which, ex- 
cept at spring-tides, preclude the entrance of even thesmallest frigates. 
The great rivers Chesapeak and Delaware, though capable of ad- 
mitting large ships, afford no security against a superior naval force. 
N on Tad Newport in Rhode Island, and Boston, though tolera- 
ble harbours, may be easily blockaded, and the ships that rendezvous 
there be rendered useless, whilst a small naval force might scour 
every harbour and river to the southward of them. A country so ex- 
tended as America would find difficulties in forming a naval force, 
which are not experienced in Great Britain. In a case of great 
emergency the whole of our naval population might be concentrated 
at any one point, so as in six or Sight days, if it were necessary, 
to man a larger fleet than was ever yet equipped; but if America 
had an equal fleet in the only ports which will admit it, so long 
a period must elapse before her maritime population could be 
collected, even if the power of impressment were exercised, that the 
whole might be very Risarely destroyed before the hands could be 
brought together to man them. 

America, above every other country, is interested in maintaining 
the peace of the world. She has indeed prospered by the troubles 
of Europe, but it was only so long as she kept herself free from 
hostilities with all parties ; and as far as she has received any 
check, it has been owing to her having forsaken the course which 
Washington, the greatest character she has produced, both pre- 
scribed and followed. It is especially her interest to keep on 
friendly terms with this country if she wishes to preserve and ex- 
tend her commerce, and to find a certain market for her domestic 
produce. From the return made to Congress for the year ar 
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30th September 1818, it appears that the total value of her exports 
amounted to 73,854,437 dollars, of which Great Britain alone took 
§6:495,595, being nearly two-thirds of the whole, and more than 
our times the value of the second largest amount, or 10,666,789 
dollars, taken from them by France. On the other hand, it is 
the interest of this country, and we may safely add the wish, 
to preserve peace with America. It is her interest, because that 
great continent bids fair to become the best mart for her manu- 
factures; and she cannot possibly harbour a thought to disturb 
the general peace, so necessary for all Europe, and more espe- 
cially perhaps for herself. It is with regret, therefore, that we find 
Mr. Bristed predicting a naval contest in terms altogether calcu- 
lated to stimulate and hasten the struggle which he foresees. It is 
true, as he says, ‘ twosuns cannot keep their stations in one sphere;’ 
but that of his adopted countrymen has not yet climbed this envied 
height ; and, to our homely conception, the period is far beyond mor- 
tal ken which shall witness the portentous opposition of the ‘ two 
luminaries,’ and the decline of that whose beneficent beams have sa 
long cheered and invigorated the world. It is the wildest of all pos- 
sible infatuations to suppose, that the partial success of a few 
yessels can have the least bearing on the great question of ‘ naval 
superiority.’ The capture of a sloop, a frigate, or even a ship of 
the line, determines nothing beyond its own fate: the preponder- 
ance of naval power must always depend on the equipment and ap- 
pointment of fleets of large ships. With the seamen of a ruined 
commercial marine thrown wholly out of employ, it would indeed 
have been surprising if five frigates could not be manned with 
picked men, many of whom were prime British seamen, and, not a 
few, deserters from the British navy, who either fought with that 
desperation which the halter round their necks inspired, or, as in 
the case of the frigate captured near Valparaiso, escaped from the 
expected justice of their country in the moment of defeat. But 
when England was carrying on the commerce of the world, which 
with her fisheries and the coasting trade created a demand for 
200,000 seamen ; when her naval store-ships and transports averaged 
the enormous amount of 250,000 tons, and required 15,000 sea- 
men to navigate them; when her regular navy demanded 145,000 
men, it must and did necessarily follow, that the crews of the ships 
of war, more especially those last fitted out, were composed of all 
manner of men—foreigners, landsmen and boys. . It is by no means 
improbable also that, from the nature of the long war in which 
we had been engaged, a relaxation of strict discipline in. the exer- 
cise of the guns might have taken place. The decisive battle of 
Trafalgar had left no enemy on the sea to contend with; and this 
event, added to the subsequent blockading system, which put an 
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end to the Frénch navy, was not calculated to improve the tactics 
of our own. ' 

But there was yet another cause for that partial success which 
has turned the brain of every American. Their frigates were, in 
every instance, superior to those of their opponents in size, in 
weight of metal, and in the number of their crew. A frigate is 
but a vague term, and expresses no definite idea of a ship’s actual 
force ; that of some of the American frigates was nearly equal to 
our old seventy-fours. We are told in the ‘ North American Re- 
view,’ that a ‘ Mr. Corny, one of the best painters of ships alive,’ 
has made use of a stratagem to flatter bis countrymen, in repre- 
senting the English frigate, which was commanded by Commodore 
Downie, of disproportionate size. There seems to have been 
little occasion for this. Let them not suppose however, that even 
with the twelve sail of the line, and twenty-four frigates, which 
America already enjoys ‘ in vision beatific,’ she will succeed, as 
Mr. Bristed prognosticates, in ‘ wresting from England the em- 
pire of the sea:’ nor entertain the erroneous notion that even such 
a squadron is to be manned with the same facility, or with seamen 
of the same quality, as five or six frigates; or that, even if so 
manned, it can chuse the objects of attack, and give or avoid battle 
as it may suit her purpose. Let them also recollect that one de- 
cisive victory puts an end to the dream of universal empire: above 
all, it may be of importance to them to remember that England 
never had so large a fleet, in such excellent condition, as at this 
time, ready for sea at a moment’s warning, with the means of man- 
ning and sending them forth ; that, in addition to the 20,000 men 
employed on the peace establishment, she has (as appears by 
the Report of the Finance Committee) a band of 32,000 registered 
seamen, receiving pensions, the youngest of whom have seen more 
than fourteen years service; and of whom it is not unreasonable to 
calculate on eight or ten thousand coming forward on the first call. 
—But we must return to Mr. Bristed. 

Unlike most of the British emigrants, he still retains a portion 
-of veneration for the society, the talents, the institutions civil 
and religious, and even for the glory of the country, from which 
he has expatriated himself. He does not therefore predict the im- 
mediate loss of her liberties, though he contemplates, with some 
complacency (as we have seen) the period ‘ when the great Re- 
public of the United States is to rule the destinies of the globe.’ In 
speaking of the American army, whose meditated reduction from 
ten to five thousand men he reprobates, he says, 


‘ Britain has an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men stationed 
at home, in France, and in colonial garrisons; besides her militia 
amounting to two hundred thousand ; and her Sepoy troops in India, 
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rated*at a hundred and fifty thousand. And yet no man in his sober 
senses believes that the liberties of the British people are endangered 
by this standing army. The liberties of England are not about to ex- 
pire under the pressure of her military, or the encroachments of her 
government; if they are to perish, they will perish under the daggers of 
her democracy : if she is to be blotted out from the list of independent 
and powerful nations, she will be erased from that high scroll by the 
parricidal hand of her own rabble, led on to their own and their coun- 
try’s perdition by anarchical reformers, who are alike bankrupt in fortune, 
reputation, character and principle. But we have no occasion to en- 
tertain such fears at present; for while the sovereign governs under the 
benignant influence of the laws; while the people are free; while reli- 
gion, morals, intelligence, learning, science, industry, enterprize, and 
valour continue to make England their favoured abode, the sun of her 
national glory can never set, but will burn with brighter and still brighter 
ay all the ages of time shall be lost in the profound of eternity.’ 
—p. 69. 

Even when Mr. Bristed is in an error, he still discovers symp- 
toms of regard to the country he has left, and appreciates, very 
justly, the character and aims of the discontented. He supposes, 
indeed, that the government of this country draws to the public use 
but a small portion of the great mass of its talent and activity ; 
and we forgive him the error for the sake of the apology which 
he makes. 


* It is urged as a common topic of reproach, both in England and in 
these United States, that the English government does not employ a 
sufficient portion of talent in its service. This complaint is natural in 
the mouths of the opposition in Britain, and means nothing more than 
that if their party were in power, the government would be very wisely 
administered ; a circumstance which must be left to the votes of the peo- 
ple of England, when they elect their knights and burgesses to represent 
them in the House of Commons. This charge, also, is quite natural ir 
the English reformers, who clamour incessantly about the dulness and 
ignorance, as well as the corruption and profligacy of the administration ; 
all of which is a mere effusion of disappointed malignity and rage, be- 
cause the talent, skill, and strength of the government render all their 
efforts to destroy the country vain and ineffectual. 

* It is admitted, | believe, on all hands, that there exists a sufficient 
quantity of talent of every various gradation in Britain; but the objec- 
tion is, that it is not employed in the service of government, the objec- 
tion rests on the assumption, that all the great talents of a country ought 
to be employed in the guidance of its government. But if this were 
ever to take place in any nation, it would, of itself, ensure a perpetuity 
of resistless despotism. A well-established government, like that of 
England, does not require all the highest talents of the country to be 
crowded into the administration. Having grown up in the habits, affec- 
tions, and feelings of the people, its business can be regulated and ener- 
getically carried on, by the superintending genius of a few great men to 
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‘ang its primary movements, and by men of decent, respectable ta- 
ents, to execute its subordinate functions. The residue of its greatest 
and most commanding talents would be-employed to the best advantage, 
in diffusing the lights of science, art and literature over the whole com- 
munity. 

* Under a free representative government, whose national institutions 
and departments of public service, both civi] and military, are extensive 
and magnificent, the restrictions upon the rise of real merit are much 


- fewer, and less pernicious, than under a single despotism, or an un- 


balanced demecracy ; and the road to legitimate preferment is ex- 
tended to a much wider circle. Whence, in those countries, much less 
consequence may be attached to the existence or loss of any particular 
great man; because the appearance of those illustrious characters, in 
whose hands the national destinies are placed, is not regulated by acci« 
dent ; but is provided for in regular succession, from age to age, by the 
internal organization and ordinary administration of government. ‘Thus 
Chatham was reproduced in Pitt, and Pitt reappears in Castlereagh and 
Canning.’—p. 484. 


We have been rather liberal in our quotations, because we wish 
to convey to the minds of our readers the feelings of that party in 
America, which has been the most averse from the irreligious and 
levellmg principles of the Jacobins, and which contains the most re- 
spectable portion of the American people. They were never deeply 
smitten with the charms of the French revolution; they wished to 
avoid the war with England; they were eager for the return of 
peace, and desirous that such improvements might be made in their 
system of government, as should strengthen the executive power, 
remunerate more liberally the officers of government, render the 
judges less dependent, and have a president sometimes chosen from 
the other states as well as from Virginia, which, with one exception, 
has hitherto nominated that chief. Such is the party of which Mr. 
Bristed is the organ; they call themselves the Federalists, and are 
opposed to the Democrats, who, by means of a majority composed 
of the lower classes, including the Irish and English recruits, and the 
paupers existing on charity, have chosen the president, the greater 
part of the senate, and the house of representatives. 

We have been accused of injustice towards the United States, 
because we asserted that ‘ the Sesostrises of ancient or the Timours 
of later times, were not more essentially conquerors in their disposi- 
tion, than the American government acting upon the politics of Jef- 
ferson and Madison.’ We have, however, in Mr. Bristed—not a 
proof of the conquering propensities of the democratical portion 
of the United States, which, indeed, was sufficiently clear before ; 
but—the most decisive evidence, that even the solid, moral, and re- 
ligious part of America, the aristocrats, the enemies of democracy, 
are as madly bent on conquest and plunder, and extension of terri- 
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tory, as the veriest jacobin on the continent. Before we shew 
the antipacific tendency of this party it may not be amiss to offer 
a specimen of its morality, its regard to justice, and its respect for 
the rights of other nations. 


* How strange and portentous is the contrast between the steady and 
progressive policy of the United States, and the supine indifference of 
the British government! Britain has lavished the life's blood of a hun- 
dred thousand of her bravest warriors, and expended uncounted millions 
in rescuing Spain from the yoke of France ; and yet she cannot, or she 
will not, acquire a single inch of territory in any quarter of the globe 
from the Spanish government ;—while the United States, without sacri- 
ficing the life of a single citizen, and at the expense of only twenty 
millions of dollars, have, within the course of a few years, obtained from 
France and Spain the exclusive sovereignty over a fair and fertile do- 
minion, at least twenty times the extent of all the British Isles taken 
together. 

* Why does not England, as part of the indemnity due to her from 
Spain, transfer to her own sceptre the sovereignty of Cuba ; seeing that 
the Havanna commands the passage from the gulf of Mexico? Why 
does she not take possession of Panama on the south, and Darien on 
the north, and join the Waters of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific 
ocean, in order to resuscitate her drooping commerce? Or is it her 
intention still to slumber on until she is awakened from the stupefac- 
tion of her dreams by the final fall of Spanish America, and of her own 
North American provinces, beneath the ever-widening power of the 
United States ?—p. 96. 


We can readily answer the questions of this modest republican 
—England will neither rob Spain nor cheat Spain—she would 
scorn to accept from the hands of the robber the province of 
Louisiana, or to capture and plunder Pensacola in a period of 
peace; not because she fears the consequences, but because she 
values her own honour and character above any extension of domi- 
nion; because her councils are neither directed by moderate repub- 
licans vor frantic Jacobins, but by those who retain their good 
faith to other nations as firmly as they have defended and will 
defend themselves against all who assail them. Neither the eager 
desire of adding to her territories, nor any resuscitation of com- 
merce, when it may occasionally droop, will ever, we firmly trust, 
infuse the most distant thought into England of such injustice as 
the most temperate and moral of the parties in America can coolly 
suggest. Engiand has not yet cpr the blood which she has 
spilt, nor the treasure which she has expended in rescuing not only 
Spain, but the whole civilized world from the most degrading and 
barbarous tyranny, nor will she sully the purity of her conquests by 
allowing the lust of dominion to overpower her honour. Amidst all 
the triumphs which have attended her progress, the most glorious 
and 
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and most durable, because the most pure, is the conquest over 
herself, over the desire of dominion, inherent in every human 
being, and the restraining and regulating of which is the first of 
moral duties, and the highest of political honours. 

We pass, however, from the morals of this most moderate of all 
the American parties to their prospects for the future; and here 
the prophetic mantle of the democrats seems to have fallen on the 
federalists. 


‘ The resources, territorial, intellectual, and moral of this country are 
immense and various, and widening on all sides with inconceivable 
rapidity ; and the settled conviction of the American people arising out 
of the circumstances of the late war is, that they are decidedly superior 
to the British; and can always beat them man to man, ship to ship, 
gun to gun, bayonet to bayonet, on the flood and in the field. And 
uncounted myriads of American hearts now beat high and quick in 
aspirations for another contest with Britain; a spirit which the govern- 
ment carefully cherishes by newspaper effusions, by public toasts and 
orations, by Congressional and State Legislative speeches and resolu- 
tions: the great objects of American ambition being to annex to their 
already too gigantic dominion, the British North American colonies on 
the continent, and the West India Islands ; and also the Spanish colo- 
nies bordering on the southern states. —p. 235. 

These objects, like the party which pursues them, must be al- 
lowed to be indeed ‘ moderate’! 

It is confessed that ‘ the general government was itself broken 

down during the last war; it fled at Bladensburg ;’ (indeed it 
did!) ‘ gave up Washington to a victorious and justly exasperated 
enemy ; and was unable to send a single recruit to their skeleton 
armies, or to pour a single stiver into their exhausted treasury.’ 
But, with true republican foresight, Mr. Bristed foretels that this 
will not happen again ; for, says he— 
‘ They are now preparing, in the bosom of peace, the means of future 
conflict; by building up the finances of the country ; by planting every 
where the germs of an army, by sowing those teeth which will soon 
start up in bands of armed warriors ; by a rapid augmentation of their 
navy ; and, above all, by attempting to allay the animosities of party- 
spirit, and endeavouring to direct the whole national mind and inclina- 
tion of the United States towards the aggrandizement. by conquest, 
alike on the land and on the ocean: by adding to their present im- 
mense empire, thé continental possessions of Spain and England, and 
the British insular domains in the West Indies. 

‘ The great question now at issue, we are told, between America and 
Europe is, which of the two shall change its form and system of govern- 
ment? Whether Europe shall become more democratic or the United 
States more aristocratic? That England must not “ lay the flattering 
unction to her soul,” that she can ever make America her friend ; that 
as the world could not bear two suns, nor Persia two kings, so the day js 
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fast approaching when the globe will not be able to endure the existence 
of these two mighty maritime empires. The maxim of delenda est Car- 
thago never found more cordial advocates in the Roman senate, than it 
now finds as applicable to Britain in the inmost recesses of every Ame- 
rican bosom.’—p. 246. 

We do not feel appalled by the awful intimation that ‘ England 
must not lay the flattering unction to her soul that it is possible 
ever to make America her friend,’ or by the terrific information 
that ‘ the ocean will ere long have its waters deeply dyed with 
American and British blood, contending for the exclusive dominion 
of that element, which is emphatically the cradle and the home of 
the mariners of both nations.’ We have indeed been so unwise as 
to think her friendship rather better than her enmity, but neither 
the one nor the other is so much an object of our desire, as that she 
may be her own friend, and not indulge in such wild vagaries as may 
compel either England, or any other nation, to put forth its 
energies. The government of America is so fluctuating that it 
may well forget the events of a few years. Our author says that, 
of 184 members of the present Congress, only six were in the le- 
gislature in 1800, and have continued there without interruption; 
and six or seven others, who were in that assembly, but were not 
chosen to the succeeding ones, are again elected, all together making 
twelve experienced law-givers, of nine years’ education. He tells 
us only one out of the forty senators of 1809 now sits in the Upper 
House; and that no member of the present executive government 
was in office at that period. How long the men now in power 
may continue is uncertain, but as long as they remain they will 
surely not forget that, after a war of less than three years, with 
a power whose energies were directed to objects of far higher 
moment, than any thing America can present, ‘ they could 
not raise so insignificant a sum as sixty millions of dollars by 
way of loan, although they gave, in bonus and interest, twenty 
per cent. for what they borrowed.’* They cannot forget ‘ that 





* These facts are corroborated by Barbe Marbuis, a Frenchman whose hostility to 
England approaches to insanity, and whose outrageous panegyrics on America must ap- 
pear ironical even to the Americans themselves, In two years of warfare, in which 
none of their offensive operations were successful, they had so reduced their country, that 
they were unable to recruit their armies, or to replenish their treasury. ‘ The states (he 
adds) were disturbed by a powerful opposition; leading men bat little known directed 
their exertions, contrary to the true interests of the country; a flourishing commerce 
was ruined; the produce of the duties experienced a considerable diminution; the in- 
ternal taxes were renewed and augmented ; an enormous extent of territory was disposed 
of; the revenue was reduced to thirteen millions of dollars; the states borrowed above 
sixty millions, and the treasury issued bills for more than twenty millions, aud there 
was an arrear of nine.millions, Almost all the individual banks suspended their pay- 
ments in specie; the exchange fluctuated from 10 to 15 per cent. between adjoining 


states. On the ist January, 1816, the debt, including the treasury bills, and the ar- 
seunny dhteuted up te $80 eililien,” j . . : 
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no one in the whole Union would lend them a single dollar ; 
nor would a single individual enrol himself voluntari/y in their 
armies, so that they had actually prepared bills for Congress to 
pass enabling them to raise money by requisition and forced vans, 
and to levy men by the French system of conscription, when the 
return of peace arrested these death-blows to all the popular insti- 
tutions and republican liberties of the United States of America.’ 
They cannot be ignorant that the power which they attempt to terrify, 
after a war of tweuty years’ duration, carried on with vigour and 
spirit in every quarter of the globe, was enabled, from its own ci- 
cizens, without compulsion, or even intreaty, to borrow, at very 
moderate interest, five times the sum which America vainly at- 
tempted to raise. » They cannot be uninformed that this same state, 
which must not presume to hope for their friendship, raised by vo- 
luntary enrolinent, without force and without conscription, an army 
of more than two hundred thousand men, and not merely defied, 
but subdued the oppressor of the civilized world. 

* But,’ continues Mr. Bristed, who occasionally betrays what 
the more energetic republicans will call a cowardly want of true 
American spirit, 

* But it behoves the United States to pause, at least for the present, 
in their strides towards territorial aggrandizement ; for it is understood 
that the treaty of Vienna, which is now the basis of national convention 
jaw in Europe, stipulates that if one European nation has any domestic 
quarrels, either with its colonies or within its home dominions, the 
high contracting parties dv not interfere ; but if any power attacks the 
integral empire of any European sovereignty, the parties to the Vienna 
treaty protect it. If such be the stipulations of the Vienna pact, the 
United States should be wary in their attempts on the Floridas, the 
British northern provinces and West India islands,-lest they bring all 
‘Europe upon them with her numerous and well disciplined armies,’ 
—p. 247. 

We see here something that may perhaps guide us along the 
line which divides the two great American parties. Both unite in 
designs of conquest, both treat with equal coutempt the law of na- 
tions and the rights of other countries, and both are filled with equal 
animosity to England :—but the Federalists mean to be sure and 
cautious ; whilst the thorough- paced Jacobins, regardless of all con- 
sequences, or overlooking them in their fury for conquest, would 
rush on their object, and, like their predecessors in France, trust to 
proscription and massacre to furnish the means of maintaining the 
contest after they have plunged their country into it. As the par- 
ties are nearly equal on the whole surface of the states, the Fede- 
ralists preponderating in the north, and the Democrats in the south ; 
perhaps these variations may account for the different =. of 
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their proceedings im the two quarters. ‘The former have only de- 
ferred their operations till they can accumulate force to make them 
effectual; and therefore neither Canada nor Nova Scotia has been 
attacked since the peace: but the latter have commenced their ope- 
rations with promptitude and decision; and already signalized their 
valour by the murder of two unarmed Englishmen, the massacre of 
the Seminole Indians, and the capture of the undefended citadel of 
Pensacola. 

But we must draw towards a conclusion. We cannot avoid re- 
garding Mr. Bristed with some degree of respect. His struggles 
are evident. In writing his book, bis pride im his native country, 
which all his republicanism has been unable to overcome, has fre- 
quently had to contend with the flattering but unsubstantial prospect 
which the prophetic folly that ever accompanies democracy bas im- 
pressed on his mind, to a degree almost equalling that of the vain 
people with whom he ‘is ‘ domiciled,’ and whom he thus de- 
scribes : 

‘ The national vanity of the United States surpasses that of any other 
country, not excepting France. It blazes out every where and on all 
occasions—in their conversation, newspapers, pamphlets, speeches, and 
books. They assume it as a self-evident fact, that the Americans sur- 
pass all other nations in virtue, wisdom, valour, liberty, government, 
and every other excellence. All Europeans they profess to despise as 
ignorant paupers and dastardly slaves. Even during President Wash- 
ington’s administration, Congress debated three days upon the impor- 
tant position, that “ America was the most enlightened nation on earth,” 
and finally decided the affirmative by a small majority. At the break- 
ing out of the late war with England, General Moreau, who then resided 
in this city, was asked if our officers did not seek to avail themselves of 
his military skill and experience, by propounding questions to him? 
He replied, “ there is not an ensign in the American army who does not 
consider himself a much greater tactician than General Moreau.” 
And our present president, in his recent tour through the Union, told 
the people of Kennebec in the district of Maine, “ that the United 
my 3 were certainly the most enlightened nation in the world.”’— 
p. 460. 

Vanity, in its earliest stages, is one of those mental diseases which 
is little injurious to the patient, and therefore to be treated with 
good nature; the vanity of a community, like that of the Ameri- 
cans, is of much the same kind: it is amusing; and we therefore 
listen to their politicians with no unpleasant feelings, when with a 
population less than that of the second-rate states of Europe, 
weakened by being scattered over a most extended surface, and se- 
parated by manners and habits as distant from each other as those of 
the natives of Lapland and Naples, they talk of sending forth fleets 
and armies to subjugate the world! The inhabitants of New — 
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Wales might, with equal reason, indulge the same lofty expecta- 
tions. They are indeed a century behind their transatlantic brethren ; 
but their population has increased faster, their territory is more ex- 
tensive, their soil more fertile, and their climate far more salubri- 
ous: the embryo statesmen, philosophers, and warriors of that 
boundless continent may therefore (and perliaps they do) sagely cal- 
culate the time when, having shaken off the dominion of feudal Eu- 
rope, and started in the full career of republicamism, they shall, in 
their progress, ‘ whiten every sea,’ in the language of Mr. Bristed,* 

‘ with their commercial canvass, bear their naval thunders in triumph 

to earth’s extremest verge, peer above the sovereignty of other na- 

tions,’ even the great American one; and cause it, even before its 
head is ‘ white with the hoar of age,’ to bow, with its venerable pa- 
rent, to the influence of Australasia, the ‘ youngest daughter of the 
civilized globe.’ 

—_— 

Art. I1.—The Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, containing those 
Books of this Author relating to the Public and Private Edifices 
of the Ancients. ‘Translated by William Wilkins, A. M. late 
fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Part I. London. Part IT. 
completing the work, 1818. 

[‘ NUMERABLE have been the speculations as to the sources 

of that vast pre-eminence in the liberal arts and sciences, which 
raised Athens so far above every other state of ancient days. 

Whilst some have attributed it to the form of government, and to 

the freedom enjoyed by the people under the republic, others trace 

it to national vanity and the ambition of su ing the efforts of 
contemporary states. Neither of these pe sree is satisfac- 
tory: there are not wanting examples, either in ancient or modern 
times, of national ambition carried to equal extent, in works of 
science and art. The history of Athens itself affords a refutation 
of the hypothesis. Perhaps at no one period, compared with the 
advances made by preceding ages, did Athens offer a more brilliant 
picture than during the dominion of the Pisistratide, more espe- 
cially in the early part of the reign of Hipparchus ; who, inherit- 
ing the taste of his father, was a most liberal patron of poets, phi- 
losophers, and artists. Under his directions great part of Athens 
was rebuilt: the advance of the arts was manifested in the splendid 





* We give the whole passage, because it furnishes no unfair specimen of American 
composition, as adopted by the best writers in that language. ‘ America’ shall spring 
forward during the next, with the same velocity and force with which she has moved 
progressively during the last fifty years: she will then whiten every sea with her 
commercial canvass ; bear her naval thunders in triumph to earth’s extremest verge ; 
peer above the sovereignty of other nations, aud cause the elder world to bow its 
venerable head, white with the hoar of ages, beneath the paramount power and in- 
fiuence of this younger daughter of the civilized globe.’—p. 454. 
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appearance of the city; and the progress of science was no less 
conspicuous in the polished manners of the age. 

The truth seems to be, that mankind are too prone to draw 
general inferences from insulated occurrences. If we take a re- 
trospect of the state of things a little time prior to the age of 
Pericles, we shall find that various causes contributed to the glory 
whieh Athens subsequently attained under this celebrated statesman. 

The plunder of the Persian camp after the battle of Platza, 
added to the spoils of other important victories, was productive 
of individual wealth and universal luxury. Private citizens became 
possessed of property to an amount hitherto unknown, and superior 
opulence was the great, and indeed the only, mark of distinction. 
Another source of wealth was the redemption of the captives; 
whilst the thousands unransomed filled the state with slaves whose 
employment cost it nothing beyond the food which they consumed. 
The silver mines of Laurium, which had been abandoned as unpro- 
ductive, in consequence of the high price of labour, again became 
a profitable speculation to the government and to individuals. 

Xenophon instances Attica as av example of a state flourishing 
from many and various sources. Amongst them he reckons its silver 
mines, its marble quarries, its temperate climate, and, what will 
surprize the traveller of the present age, its superior agriculture 
and produce! Situated between Egypt, the islands of the Aigean 
sea, the coast of Asia Minor, and the continent of Greece, with 
numerous and commodious harbours, Attica became the emporium 
of a great portion of the known world, and the resort of traders of 
all nations. Little were the Athenians aware that this vast influx 
of wealth was to become the cause of their future degradation, and 
even total ruin: but the distant effects of this state of unbounded 
opulence and unlimited commerce are foreign to our purpose; 
our object is to draw a picture of that prosperity when the re- 
venues so far exceeded the expenditure, that the superfluity was ap- 
plied in realizing the maguificent conceptions of the most enlight- 
ened of mankind. Pericles, to whose discretion the expenditure 
of the public money was confided, (the treasury being now removed 
from Delos to Athens,) possessed the means as well as the inclina- 
tion to gratify his taste for the liberal arts and sciences ; he felt too 
the necessity of diverting the public attention from the government 
to objects gratifying to the vanity of the people, who lost sight of 
every thing else in contemplating the growing splendour of their 
capital. ‘The most magnificent structures were now designed, and 
nothing was spared to induce the most skilful and celebrated artists 
to contribute to their execution. Some conception of the sums 
expended upon the embellishment of the city may be formed from 
the cost of the Parthenon, which alone is computed to have 
amounted 
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amounted to an hundred talents of gold; although, from the mul- 
titude of slaves, manual labour was at a low price, and the ma- 
terials were the produce of the soil. 

Greece from the battle of Marathon, and Rome at the acces- 
sion of Augustus, may be viewed as offering a similar picture of 
aggrandizement and affluence. We have already adverted to the 
increasing prosperity of Greece, and we shall give the parallel in 
the words of the historian of Rome. ‘ In the commonwealths 
of Athens and Rome, the modest simplicity of private houses 
announced the equal condition of freedom, whilst the sovereignty 
of the people was represented in the majestic edifices designed 
to the public use; nor was this republican spirit totally extin- 
guished by the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was 
in works of national honour and benefit that the most virtuous 
of the emperors affected to display their magnificence.....All 
other quarters of the capital, and ail the provinces of the empire, 
were embellished by the same liberal spirit of public magnifi- 
cence, and filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, 
triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously conducive 
to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures of the meanest 
citizen.’ It was under the emperors, therefore, that Rome thus 
rose in splendour, and enabled Augustus to boast, that from a 
city of brick he had made it of marble. But it is not only to 
monarchs and demagogues that posterity is indebted for noble spe- 
cimens of taste and magnificence ; small communities, and wealthy 
individuals, encouraged by the example of their rulers, esteemed it 
honourable, and almost an obligation, to add to the splendour of 
their age and country. The history of Julius Atticus, the father of 
Herodes, is a fairy tale: his life would have closed in indigence and 
misery but for the fortunate discovery of immense treasures buried 
in an old house, the sole remains of his patrimony. Although he 
expended very considerable sums in the service of the public, his 
son and successor left behind at Athens some noble monuments of 
his taste and munificence: nor was his liberality limited to this 
spot; the people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, Boeotia, and the 
Pdapheitie experienced his favours, and acknowledged him as 
their benefactor. ‘The state of any branch of knowledge, in an age 
so celebrated in the annals of taste as that of Augustus, cannot fail 
of being interesting ; and we now proceed to notice a writer whose 
name must be familiar to the generality of our readers. 

Through the nymerous editious and translations of Vitruvius, a 
degree of celebrity has been attached to his name, far surpassing 
that enjoyed by writers of much higher pretensions, and beyond 
what he himself, with all his expectations, could have anticipated. 
The importance attached to his work is, in great measure, inde- 
pendent 
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pendent of the merits of the author, and arises from several cir- 
cumstances : it is the only one on the subject of Architecture that 
has survived the attacks of time; and it discloses several precepts 
of the Greek writers, which, but for this notice, would never 
have reached us. Although the insertion of the latter had its 
source im the pedantry of the writer, yet, as they serve to throw 
light upon the state of science of his age, we shall not quarrel 
with him for introducing matter so little connected with the sub- 
ject on which he writes. Our present business, however, is with 
the architecture exclusively. 

The work of the author is divided, as every ene knows, into ten 
books, each preceded by a proémium, or preface, intended to 
serve by way of rhapsody to the subject which follows ; but like- 
wise containing much extraneous matter relating to the age and 
genius of the author. From these we collect that he was born of 
respectable parents, from whom he received a liberal education. 
Far from thinking that art was toe vast for human wit, or that 
* one science only could one genius fit,’ he aimed at universal 
knowledge, and by his failure realized the apophthegm of the 

t. Conscious of his want of success, he appears to have 
adapted the scale of knowledge to the extent of his acquire- 
ments, modifying without contracting it. If we credit his asser- 
tions, we are to regard him as a considerable proficient in music, 
painting, sculpture, and optics, and as possessing some know- 
ledge of grammar, geometry, arithmetic, history, astronomy, law, 
and physic! To what extent he was master of most of these 
accomplishments, we have no other means of ascertaining than the 
evidence afforded by his work on architecture; but from this it is 
clear that his knowledge was superficial, and displayed itself more 
in the art of selecting and transcribing passages from various au- 
thors, than in the higher range of originality. 

Nearly all of the Greek writings on the arts and sciences, from 
which he appears to have made copious extracts, have perished, 
with the exception of some fragments of Hero, Atheneus, and 
others of writers on hydraulic machines and military engines. 
Sentences translated from the philosophers are dispersed through- 
out his work; many of these we are enabled to contrast with the 
passages in the originals. From this comparison, it is manifest, 
that Vitruvius did not possess either sufficient knowledge of lan- 
guage to give the full sense of his authors, or the power of con- 
veying what he gained from them with adequate clearness and 
precision. 

It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that the youth of Vitru- 
vius was passed in that age of Roman literature, when the task of 
accommodating the vernacular language to the science = the 
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Greeks had only been attempted by few. The Latin tongue ad- 
mitted of few expressions corresponding to the Greek terms of 
art; and hence Vitruvius was often reduced to the resources of his 
own intellect. These were insufficient to empower him to trans- 
mit them in polished or perspicuous language. His style, indeed, 
has nothing in it corresponding to the elegance of the writers of 
the Augustan age, and hence it is that, notwithstanding the con- 
clusive testimonies on this poiut, the time of his writing has been 
referred to a different period. 

The querulous tone pervading the whele of his ten proéms is 
plainly indicative of disappoimted ambition. The only public work 
in which he appears to have been employed was the basilica at 
Fanestrum, the mode of construction of which he amply details. He 
was jealous of his contemporaries, and disgusted with the neglect of 
Augustus, who, although at the solicitation of his sister Octavia he 
had appointed bim director of the warlike machines, gave the prefer- 
ence to others in the superintendence of the magnificent edifices he 
had already constructed, and of those which were in progress when 
Vitruvius wrote. ‘This disregard on the part of the emperor he 
attributes to the flattery practised by his more successful com- 
petitors, to which he never appears to have stooped. This solution 
may be just: we can easily conceive that the high tone he assumed, 
whether from vanity, supposing himself to possess extraordinary 
acquirements, or from pride, which spurned at the meanness of 
accomplishing his object by adulation of his patron, was ill cal- 
culated to make him a favourite with Augustus; and the dedi- 
cation of a work containing the expression of his feelings was little 
likely to conciliate the regard of a monarch in whom the thirst of 
flattery was insatiable. 

The consequences of the want of this qualification are not con- 
templated with indifference; instead of submitting with magna- 
nimity to the neglect to which he was consigned, and bearing the 
contempt with the dignity of a mind conscious of having committed 
nothing unworthy the sage and philosopher, he gives vent to his 
indignation against his competitors in terms of reproach and bitter- 
ness. He even descends to the revenge of a pitiful mind, by not 
only excluding from his writings the names of his contemporaries, 
which, as the historian of his art, he was bound to notice, but by 
covert attacks on the great works in which they were employed. 
This is exemplified in his observations on the praetice of the 
Greeks, who, he says, condemned, as a want of principle, the intro- 
duction of denticuli below mutules ; thus attacking the architecture 
of the temples of Concord and Peace ; and again, in reprobatiog, 
as incongruous aud tasteless, the occurrence of the same ornament 
in 
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in the cornice of Doric buildings; thereby stigmatizing the Doric 
order of the theatre which Augustus had dedicated to Marcellus. 

The same jealousy of the favourites of Augustus led him to 
omit all mention of Horace and Virgil ; although it has been in- 
terpreted as an argument for referring the time in which he lived 
to a different period. It must, however, be apparent, from the 
mode in which he mentions Varro, Cicero, and Lucretius, that they 
were living at some period of his life ; and there are passages that 
tend to fix the time of his writing betweeu certain limits. In 
describing the basilica at Fanzstrum,. he mentions the temple of 
Augustus, which formed a part of the buildmg. This cognomen 
was not assumed by Octavianus until the year 727, U. C.; it fol- 
lows, therefore, that he did not write until after that year. Varro 
died a twelvemonth before this period, Cicero in the year 710, and 
Lucretius in the year 703, U.C. Again, in the proém to the first 
book he mentions Octavia, the sister of Augustus, as if she were 
still living ; he does not style his patroness diva soror, although he 
gives the epithet of divus to Julius. Octavia died in the year 743, 
U.C.; his work, therefore, appeared at some period between the 
years 727 and 743. 

Disgusted with his want of success, he enters upon a composition 
which should vindicate his claim to superior talents with a more 
discerning age. In this he extols the works of the Greek ar- 
chitects, from which he drew his precepts. The names of two 
Roman architects only are mentioned m terms of admiration ; but 
they were no longer objects of jealousy. 

With all his professed veneration, however, for the works of the 
Greek architects, his vanity induced him to suggest what he con- 
sidered practical improvements in the Grecian mode of building. 
His alterations in the proportions and arrangements of porticos is, 
we believe, to be traced to this egotism ; but the departure from his 
archetypes is not so flagrant as has been hitherto imagined. 

The knowledge of optics, in which perhaps he was as well 
versed as the advances made in this science then permitted, was 
the inducement to recommend refinements in practice, never ob- 
served by his Greek predecessors, nor followed by his successors ; 
they are introduced with a parade more calculated to set forth his 
own acquirements, than to benefit the cause of the science on 
which he is writing. The same desire of exhibiting an unwonted 
degree of attainment seems also to have prompted him to attempt 
the introduction of echea, or brazen vessels, in theatres, for the 
purpose of propagating sound ; this expedient leads him to descant 
upon the music of the ancients which he acquired, theoretically 
only, from the writings of Aristoxenus. 

The 
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The manuscripts of Vitruvius appear to have been originally de- 
rived from one and the same source. The remarkable correspond- 
ence of almost all with which we are acquainted, in the corrupt 
passages, are strongly corroborative of this opinion. The degree 
of obscurity in which the meaning of the Seventh and Eighth Chap- 
ters of the Seventh Book is enveloped, pervades all the codices that 
have been made known to us. Jocundus, indeed, boasted of access 
to a copy in better preservation; but the addition which he makes 
to the end of the Sixth Chapter is, with every appearance of reason, 
supposed to be an interpolation of his own. In no other copy has 
the sentence been met with; and the subject contained in it had 
been previously noticed with some variations of the expressions. 
Under these circumstances little is to be expected from the colla- 
tion of manuscripts. 

It is only, however, by the restoration of the text, and by con- 
jectures, founded upon the practice of the Greeks, where passages 
obviously corrupt occur, that we can hope to arrive at the real 
meaning of the author; but as this requires the combined talents 
of the scholar, the mathematician, and the architect, we can scarcely 
hope to meet with a commentator in whose person all these re- 
quisites are united. Something approximating to this character we 
think is to be distinguished in the translator of the Civil Archi- 
tecture of Vitruvius now before us; for although his literary pre- 
tensions do not lead us to expect any great advantages arising from a 
perfect acquaintance with the ancient languages, yet, when combined 
with a knowledge of architecture and the branches of art indispen- 
sable in its attamment, they afford every reasonable hope of some- 
thing very different from what has hitherto resulted from labours 
directed to the same end. 

The reasons assigned by the author of the translation for limit- 
ing his illustrations to the four books he has selected, are certainly 
of weight, but there is every reason to believe that the remaining 
books have been rendered almost equally corrupt by the alteration 
of the text of the MSS. He has, however, chosen the more 
popular part of the author, and that portion of which he, of all 
ancient writers known to us, exclusively treats. 

The Introduction, which, more properly speaking, is an histori- 
cal essay on the rise and progress of Grecian architecture, displays 
no common acquaintance with Greek and Latin authors, set forth 
in language at once perspicuous and polished ;---the style of 
writing in the body of the work, we mean that part of it where 
the translator has not been restrained by the stiffness of the origi- 
nal, (for to render the obscure meaning and harsh diction of Vi- 
truvius in elegant language is not to be expected,) is altogether dif- 
ferent. It is neither so smooth nor so energetic, and confirms a 
belie 
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belief of the report, that the Introduction is from the pen of another 
person, whose pursuits have been directed to subjects of antiqua- 
rian research. The concealment is, however, obviously studied, 
and we shall therefore leave it to our readers to form their own 
conjectures. 

In this essay an attempt is made to trace the history of architec- 
ture from the earliest ages of Egypt to the period of the Roman 
conquest of Greece. Vitruvius is silent upon the subject of the 
obligations due from the Greeks to the architecture of that country. 
He never mentions the temples of Egypt excepting to notice their 
situation on the banks of the Nile, in corroboration of his dictates 
as to appropriate situations for sacred edifices. From his writings, 
indeed, (unless his silence arose from the omission of his guides and 
instructors,) the inference to be deduced is, that Greece was in 
no wise indebted to Egypt for her knowledge of that science for 
which she was so celebrated: all its peculiarities and characteristics 
are derived from the early buildings in wood of Greece and her 
Asiatic settlers. One thing, however, is certain, that whatever is 
different in character, or in mode of construction, may be fairly set 
down to the invention of the Greeks. In Egypt, where professions 
were hereditary, and where the sacred ministry descended from 
father to son, through successive generations, the same line of po- 
licy was applicable to the priests and the temples in which they 
officiated. In these we find no variation of principle nor of con- 
stituent parts, except that which greater or less magnificence and 
extent rendered indispensable, in an interval of more than thirteen 
hundred years. The zodiac, in a temple of the ancient Latopolis, 
has at least this priority of execution above that at Tentyra ; and 
whilst these demonstrate the distant periods in which they were 
constructed, the buildings themselves prove that no advances had 
been made in the science of architecture. 

‘ It appears somewhat extraor inary,’ says the writer of the In- 
troduction, ‘ that the Greeks, who carried the practice of many 
sciences and arts to a degree of perfection which has since been 
unattainable, should have been so little solicitous to examine the 
causes of this rise amongst them, or with any care to trace their 
progress.’ (p.15.) _Wecan hardly expect that this supineness should 
be conquered by those who were not professed writers of history ; 
and therefore must not be surprized that the Greek architects, whose 
works were known to Vitruvius, should have omitted all reference to 
a subject to which their own historians had afforded no clue. The 
poems of Homer a a singular picture of knowledge and ig- 
norance.—T he early advances in the art of design by the natives on 
the coasts of Syria and Egypt are obvious from many passages of the 
poem :—every object of beauty or elegance is described as the pro- 
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duetion of Sidonian workmen, whilst the wealth and splendour of the 
Egyptians are not less unequivocally portrayed. Egypt at this 
period was the seat of learniag and the sciences. Diodorus enter- 
tained an opinion that Homer had visited Egypt, from the variety 
of its notions introduced in his poetry: with its customs he cer- 
tainly displays an intimate acquaintance. Herodotus says, that 
he introduced into Greece the religion of Egypt, being led to this 
conclusion by the knowledge of its rites and traditions exhibited 
in his poems, which were not openly promulgated. It seems 
strange therefore, with all this development of their mysteries, 
that he should not have expatiated upon subjects less difficult of 
access; and have betrayed so great an ignorance of their architec- 
ture as is exemplified in the Iliad. In this poem there is no indi- 
cation of any thing like architectural embellishment. Nor can it 
be.said in explanation, that in thus abstaining from any notice of 
an art which as yet had made no progress in Greece, he offers 
to our view a faithful picture of the age he is describing. In 
this case it would have been sufficient to withhold all details of 
the art from the account of the palaces of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans; but no such attention to synchronism would have been 
necessary in the ideal mansions of these countries, which he paints 
as possessing a knowledge of the arts and sciences beyond that of 
the Greeks, A fair opportunity presented itself in the descrip- 
tion of the palace of Alcinoiis, where sculpture is exaggerated far 
beyond its powers, and where the costliness of the materials of the 
edifice is merely imaginary. The palaces of Jupiter and Neptune 
too would have afforded ample scope for the display of architec- 
tural knowledge, had the author possessed any beyond what might 
be gained from the edifices of his own country. 

The identity of the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey is a sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of many learned writers. 
Those who contend for the earlier age of the former, support their 
hypothesis by remarking the more advanced state of the arts as they 
are described throughout the Odyssey. The learned author of the 
‘ Prolegomena ad Homerum’ contrasts the different state of society 
and the more recent inventions, with the ruder efforts and less civil- 
ized order of things portrayed in the Iliad. In the work before us 
that contrast is extended to the architecture; and the arguments, 
which are extremely ingenious, tend to the same conclusion. 

In proceeding to notice the introduction of the orders of archi- 
tecture, as related by Vitruvius, Mr. Wilkins prepares us for the 
fables connected with the subject by the character which he pre- 
viously draws of the writer. 

‘ Vitruvius,” he says, ‘ brought to the composition of his work 
the possession of much of the learning of that period so much indeed 
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as probably to embrace the extensive range of acquirements which he 
has himself laid down as necessary for the architect. To this he added 
a mind replete with notions in a high- degree fanciful and visionary, 
and influenced by a strong bias to metaphysical distinction and refine- 
ment. Hence arose the laboured dissertations on the unintelligible 
connexion of architecture and music, and the institution of that scale 
of harmonic proportions which has exercised the ingenuity of the 
learned to little purpose down to the present day. Hence arose too 
his perceptions of the analogy which he supposed to exist between the 
members of architecture and those of the human frame, a notion which 
he has pursued to a great extent.’—p. xvii. 


This character, excepting in the opinion of more extensive 
learning, accords pretty nearly with the view which we have taken 
of the qualifications of Vitruvius, and demonstrates the absolute 
necessity of receiving with caution those precepts which are ac- 
companied by an affected display of great and various reading. 
Many of the refinements suggested as indispensable in practice are 
not sanctioned by the authority of the Greeks, nor do they appear to 
have been adopted at Rome. The historical sketch which follows, 
and traces the progress of architecture down to the period of the 
Macedonian conquest, embraces a field which has not before been 
occupied; it is both concise and perspicuous, and well deserves the 
attention of the historian and the antiquary. At this period an inno- 
vation occurred which certainly marks an important era in the annals 
of architectural knowledge—we mean the invention of the arch geo- 
metrically constructed, Many writers have attempted to prove the 
familiar use of the arch by the early artists of Greece and Rome ; 
the work before us denies this knowledge, and demonstrates that 
the descriptions afforded by ancient writers are applicable to a 
mode of building far less artificial. 

We have lately seen in the British Museum the geometrical 
drawings of the treasury of Atreus at Mycenz, one of the build- 
ings in which it was thought the principles of a dome have been 
observed. ‘The description of this building afforded by ancient 
authors, and another of similar construction at Orchomenus erect- 
ed at the same period, have been selected as offering a complete 
proof of the existence of an arched or vaulted roof, so early as the 
thirteenth century before the Christian era. These accurate draw- 
ings are evidences of a mode of construction which has nothing in 
common with the principles of an arch, ‘The plan of the building 
is circular and its section is a parabola ; it is formed with blocks 
laid in horizontal beds, that is, with their upper and lower surfaces 
in planes parallel to the horizon, and projecting one before the 
other, from the bottom to the top, where they nearly meet. The 
interior surface was covered with plates of brass; the nails by 
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which they were fastened to the wall were visible throughout. The 
earth was heaped around and upon the exterior, so that it resem- 
bled one of the tumuli of antiquity, a circumstance which led to 
the supposition of its having formerly been the tomb of Agamem- 
non, said by Pausanias to be situated in the neighbourhood of the 
treasury of Atreus. We have dwelt thus much upon this struc- 
ture, because upon its description, and that of the building resem- 
bling it, the advocates for the early introduction of the arch have 
founded their theories, which are thus left without authority.* 

Until it can be proved that the Cloaca Maxima at Rome was 
vaulted, by access to such parts of it as are remote from the mouth 
where it discharged itself into the Tiber, and where, by exposure 
to floods, repair and even restoration may have been frequently ne- 
cessary, it will be impossible to decide upon the claims made in be- 
half of the artificers employed by Tarquin to the merit of this in- 
vention of the arch or dome, which is thought to be established by 
the mode of construction employed im this magnificent work. The 
three rows of arches, one above the other, discovered in the Forum 
Romanum, a considerable depth below the accumulated soil of 
modern Rome, are conjectured, with what probability we will not 
say, te have formed part of it. The result of an inquiry to this end 
would, in all probability, prove that the mode of construction is 
similar to that of the Cloaca at Agrigentum.—The beds of the 
stones forming it are parallel, each row overhanging that below it 
until the sides at length meet in the centre. ‘The passage in Plato, 
alluding to the Wadus, clearly describes a similar mode of building, 
with the overhanging stones having parallel beds, as prevalent in the 
age of the writer.+ 

The Introduction closes with some observations tending to 
prove that the arch, geometrically constructed, was unknown 
until the date of the Macedonian conquest, and about a hundred 
and fifty years before the time of Vitruvius. It might we think 
be brought down to a later period. ‘The mention of the fornix 
occurs very rarely in Vitruvius, and always accompanied with an 
explanation, which shows that its use was not familiar—‘ Et cu- 
neorum divisionibus, coagmentis ad centrum respondentibus, for- 
nices concluduntur.’—vi. 11. 





* Dutens sur I’'Usage des Voiites chez les Anciens. There can be little doubt that 
the tholus of Pausanias was a building of this description, and appropriated to the same 
purpose. If we suppose a portico to have existed before the door-way of the treasury 
of Atreus, we shall have the prototype of the Pantheow at Rome ; and that the trea- 
suries of the Greeks, particularly those at Olympia, were so constructed we know from 
the relation of Pausanias. The interior of the Pantheon, like that of the treasuries, was 
formerly ceated with plates of brass. 
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We now proceed to notice the translation, and the illustrations 
of the text of the original. Here we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that we experience considerable. difficulty. Of the excel- 
lence of a translation from a work of science, ahounding in techni- 
cal expressions, many of which are become almost obsolete, it is 
impossible for any but those well skilled in that science to speak 
with decision. Having, however, augmented our little store by 
turning over the valuable works on Grecian architecture published 
by Stuart and the Society of Dilettanti, we enter upou our task with 
sonrewhat more confidence; but even thus we must found our 
criticism almost exclusively upon the illustrations given at the end 
of the several sections. 

The books which the translator has selected for remark are four. 
They severally relate, Ist. To the order of architecture termed 
Ionic, and to the various kinds of temples in which this order, 
and occasionally the Corinthian, were employed. 2d. To the 
Doric order, and the edifices in which it might be with propriety 
adopted. To the Corinthian order, where it differs from the 
Ionic, and those edifices in which its use is indispensable ; namely, 
circular buildings. 3d.To the public buildings of the ancients, 
such as basilice, theatres and gymnasia. 4th. To the private 
dwellings of the Greeks and Romans. 

In the first section we meet with several instances of that theo- 
retical refinement which Vitruvius thought necessary to the perfec- 
tion of Grecian architecture. One of them proceeds upon the 
principle, that the apparent magnitude of objects is measured by 
the angles which the objects subtend at the eye of the spectator, a 
doctrine inadmissible in the present stage of optical knowledge. 
Another has drawn all the commentators, from Jocundus to the 
present time, into long and unprofitable discussions. Baldus has 
made it the subject of a separate essay. We allude to the scamilli 
impares, which were rendered necessary from the adoption of 
an expedient our author thought essential in correcting a supposed 
error of sight or vision. What they were, has, we think, been 
satisfactorily explained in the present work, althongh peshaps the 
principle, or mode of reasoning used by Vitruvius may not be 
correctly stated. ‘The question has been clothed with unmerited 
importance, and the solution held out as a matter of insuperable 
difficulty ; so that we were not prepared for so simple an explana- 
tion as is here offered. 

The parallel between the Grecian example of the Ionic order 
and structures reared from the instructions of Vitruvius exhibits a 
remarkable coincidence, and proves the necessity, if other arguments 
were wanting, of restoring the text, which editors and translators 
have altered to accommodate their own notions. 
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In the second section we were pleased to find that the Doric 
order, according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius, is not of that 
description which has gone forth in modern times under the sanc- 
tion of his name. The wretched imitations of Italian architecture, 
which to the present time have prevailed in this country, are as un- 
worthy the genius of the Greeks as they are unlike the objects Vi- 
truvius intended to describe. The dissipation of the errors on this 
subject, hitherto prevailing, has been effected by the same means— 
the restoration of the original text. The principle of a modulus 
for the Doric order different from that of the lonic is perfectly 
new ; and is as consistent with reason as it is true in the architec- 
tural productions of the best ages. Strip the Doric order of the 
supposed refinements which had their origi in the conceit of Vitru- 
vius, and his buildings will resemble those which, unluckily for the 
art, are only to be found, in the words of the Introduction, where, 

‘ —_—_——_——- on the #gean shore, 
A city stands, built nobly,’ 

This is by far the most important of the explanations offered in 
the present work, and will induce, we hope, the students of archi- 
tecture to pursue the recommendation of Vitruvius, although he in 
some measure disregarded it himself, and cultivate those authors, 
who, by extending the sphere of architectural knowledge, appear ‘ re- 
liquisse fontes unde posteri possunt haurire disciplinarum rationes.’ 

The restoration of the text, relating to the mode of proportioning 
the door-ways of temples, does not afford us much assistance in ex- 

laining a question of some difficulty, namely, the method of giving 
Fight to such temples as were not hypethral, or open ; for although 
no doubt can now exist that a space was generally left open above 
the doors, it would not afford sufficient light to distinguish with 
clearness the statue and other objects contained within the cella. 
It would seem that this expedient was more calculated to afford 
air than light; for temples of this description must have been illu- 
minated by lamps suspended near the statues: the relics of this 
custom are still discernible in the Roman Catholic churches of the 
continent. 

The description of the Greek and Roman theatre occupies a 
very considerable portion of the succeeding book. Vitruvius has 
here availed himself of an opportunity for introducing what little 
he knew of music. In this part of his work he likewise describes 
the only public building which he appears to have superintended. 
Of this he is sufficiently vain; he speaks of it as the best of its kind 
for beauty and convenience. The building has been selected as an 
object for illustration by the translator, who thus gives us the op- 
portunity of forming some opinion of the taste of the Roman ar- 
chitect in the art of design. From this it appears that he profited 
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something by his acquaintance with the works of the Greek archi- 
tects; having produced a more classical composition than the 
generality of the buildings of that age exhibit. It was chiefly in- 
tended for internal effect; and considering what was required by 
the nature of the building, he appears to have nearly surmounted 
the difficulties it offered to a correct design. 

Upon the establishment of the Christian religion at Rome, the 
ancient basilice were converted into churches; the preference 
given to such buildings for the celebration of the rites of a pure 
worship originated in a desire to avoid all associations with hea- 
thenism, inseparable from the application of temples to this pur- 
pose. As its votaries increased, new places of public worship be- 

came necessary, and these were built in imitation of those which 
were first converted to this purpose ; the name still continues to be 
applied to the principal churches of Rome. The early churches, 
and our Norman cathedrals, built upon a plan nearly similar, had 
semicircular ends, in imitation of the hemicycli of the Roman basi- 
lice, where the magistrates were accustomed to dispense justice 
to the people. From a similar custom at Athens, in the orod 
BacsdAix}, where the archon, BacsAsis, presided, the whole building 
derived its name. The circular tribunal is as old as the days of 
Homer, who describes the elders sitting m judgment on polished 
benches, ispa évi xdxdrw. 

The chapter on harmony in the Latin of Vitruvius is little more 
than a translation from the Greek of Aristoxenus, which has been 
handed down te us. The subject is abstruse and difficult, although 
not for the reasons assigned by Vitruvius, who seems to think a 
knowledge of the Greek language necessary to an understanding of 
the doctrine, even when communicated through the medium of ano- 
ther language. Here again we have some speculations on subjects 
connected with medicine, music, and physics. We have already 
observed, that a strong inclination to reduce every thing to mathe- 
matical principle has frequently led him astray; in the present 
book it has suggested a proposition for the introduction of brazen 
vessels below the seats of the audience, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the dilation of sound. This idea, which he would Jead us to 
believe was borrowed from the Greeks, seems to have originated 
with himself; at least we may safely say, that in no one of the 
many theatres of Greece and Asia Minor, which the travellers of 
modern times have described, is there any indication of the recep- 
tacles which he says were constructed for them. This subject 
has been treated at some length by the translator, who had oppor- 
tunities of examining several, and is held by him to be, like many 
of the propositions of the author, a refinement suggested by the 
speculative imagination of the Roman architect. mg 
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The sixth book of Vitruvius treats of the dwellings of the Greeks 
and Romans; and, as a prelude, we have, in the first chapter, some 
observations on the propriety of adapting dwellings to the na- 
ture of the climate, which are sufficiently trite and puerile. These 
are followed by a dissertation on the ifluence of climate upon 
the intellectual and physical powers of the different races on the 
surface of the globe, which, although hors de propos, we shall 
extract as a specimen of the style of the writer, and of his mode 
of adapting the writings of the Greek philosophers to his own 
notions :— 

‘ Item propter tenuitatem ceeli, meridianz nationes ex acuto fervore 
mente expeditius celeriusque moventur ad concilium cogitationes. Sep- 
tentrionales autem gentes infuse crassitudine celi propter obstantiam 
aéris humore refrigeratz, stupentes habent mentes.....Cum sint autem 
meridianz nationes animis acutissimis infinitaque solertia consiliorum, 
simulac ad fortitudinem ingrediuntur, ibi saccumbunt, quod habent 
exustas ab sole animorum virtutes, Qui vero refrigeratis nascuntur re- 
gionibus, ad armorum vehementiam paratiores sunt, magnisque viribus 
ruunt sine timore, sed tarditate animi sine considerantia irruentes, sine 
solertia, suis consiliis refragantur. Cum ergo ab natura rerum hzc ita 
sint in mundo collocata, ut omnes nationes immoderatis mixtionibus 
sint disparatz, placuit ut inter spatia totius orbis terrarum regionum- 
que medio mundi Populus Romanus possideret fines. . Namque tem- 
peratissimz ad utramque partem, et corporum membris animorumque 
vigoribus, pro fortitudine sunt in Italia gentes . . .. Itaque refringit bar- 
barorum virtutes forti manu, consiliis meridianorum cogitationes.’* 

Tu the illustration of this book the translator has compared the 
construction of the houses of the early Greeks, collected from the 
scattered passages of the Odyssey, with the description given by 
Vitruvius, in which great ingenuity is shown, The notion that 
Homer formed his ideas of the arrangement of the palace of 
Ulysses from the actual abode of that prince in Ithaca, first enter- 
tained by Sir William Gell, is combated by the translator, and 
with every appearance of reason; for whatever accidental coinci- 
dence may be traced in the ruins of Mount Aito with the Jocali- 
ties afforded by the poem, we cannot think that the writer would 
adapt his action to a genus and not to a species. We have already 
alluded to a description of building called tholus; this title was 
applied to the shape of the edifice rather than to the purpose for 
which it was designed. ‘The tholus therefore of the Odyssey may 
perhaps have been, what the translator conjectures, the threshing 
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floor, The exterior of the palace certainly resembled a farm-yard, 
the resort of cattle and incumbered with dunghills; and we know 
that within its precincts all the operations connected with the pre- 
paration of food were carried on. ‘The supposition that circular 
temples were improvements of the tholus, is supported by several 
passages of ancient authors. Varro says, ‘ Accessus in tholum, 
qui est ultra rotundus, columnatus ut est in wde Catuli, si pro 
parietibus feceris columnas.’ (R. R.S. 5.12.) ‘ Alii tholum edium 
sacrarum dicunt genus fabrice (quale est ades) Vesta et Pantheon.’ 
(Serv. ad JEneid. ix. 408.) ; 

We have already alluded to some restorations of the original 
text, which have placed the principles of the science in a new 
light: the most important occur in the second and third chapters of 
the first section—and in the third, sixth, and seventh of the second. 
Others are dispersed throughout the work, which, if they are not 
of equal importance, tend to the conviction that the architecture 
of Vitruvius has been totally misrepresented; and that, instead of 
exhibiting a close affinity with the Greek, from which it is profes- 
sedly borrowed, it has hitherto been rendered subservient to the in- 
troduction of a depraved style of building prevailing at Rome in 
the decline of the empire. In one or two passages the translator 
has mistaken the meaning of the author; but they are of trifling 
importance and need not be pointed out. 

Amongst the corrections of corrupt passages are some displaying 
great ingenuity :—one relating to hypethral temples, which has 
hitherto set every explanation at defiance, is particularly happy. 
Another, relating to the temple of Minerva Polias upon the 
acropolis of Athens, js not less successful in giving sense and con- 
sistency to the original. We are not quite satisfied with the word 
caelos' vata, as applied to the jambs of a door-way, when con- 
trasted with the words bifera and valvata, although we have no- 
thing to offer as a substitute for it. 

The engravings, forty in number, are executed by Loury, and 
shew the perfection which line engraving has reached in this coun- 
try: many of them are vastly superior to any of the kind hitherto 
produced. The work, indeed, in point of engraving, typography, 
and paper, is as splendid as a book can be made. We regret that 
it has not been also offered to the public in a less costly shape, in 
order to bring it more within the reach of artists, and thus ensure 
_ jt a wider circulation. 
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Arr. Il,—The Testimony f Nenon! Theology to Christianity. 
By Thomas Gisborne, A.M. London. svo. pp. 306, 1818. 


TH IS little volume is intended as a supplement to Dr. Paley’s 

celebrated work on the same subject, particularly with respect 
to the appearances exhibited in the constitution of the present 
world, of a penal dispensation against the sins of mankind. The 
best friends of that admirable writer have acknowledged that such 
a supplement was really wanted; and happy would it have been for 
the world had his own increasing infirmities not prevented him from 
closing his long career of usefulness with a work to which perhaps 
no other living hand was equal. But perhaps another impediment 
lay in the way which neither years nor infirmities could remove— 
namely, constitutional cheerfulness. Wherever he turned his eyes, 
the prospect was illuminated by bright skies and cloudless sunshine. 
He had persuaded Himself—he would have gone about to persuade 
us—to be happy against our own feelings and experience. 

Hume said, and it was one of the last things which he said, that 
it was better to be born with a disposition to see things on the 
favourable side, than to an estate of ten thousand a year. Such 
have been respectively the lots of gur author and his predecessor. 
But if Paley erred from constitution on the one hand, his successor 
has been carried by religious system far into the other extrenie. 
According to him the whole landscape of human life is overspread 
with gloom and sorrow and suffering—and almost all the appear- 
ances of nature bear testimony to the wrath of God against the 
sin of man. ‘ 

Of Mr. Gisborne it is impossible to speak without reverence as 
a man, or without respect as a writer: a long life and ample for- 
tune devoted to the. best interests of mankind—a series of writings 
on moral and theological subjects, calm, ratioual, intelligent and 
impressive, contribute to place him in the number of the best 
Christians, if not of the best writers of the age. What, then, was 
our disappointment when, on opening the present volume, we dis- 
covered a phenomenon very rare m the history of the human un- 
derstanding, that at a period of life, when fancy generally cools as 
judgment matures, when the reasoning powers have long been 
exercised, the style of writing chastized, and the fervour of enthu- 
siasm itself, in well educated men at least, usually composed into 
rational devotion, the whole process was, in this instance, inverted : 
so that had no name appeared on the title-page of the volume be- 
fore us, we should have assigned it to a juvenile writer of warm 
fancy, exuberant style, and very imperfect intelligence on the sub- 
ject which he had undertaken! We should have given him credit 
for 
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for a spirit of ardent but not well-informed piety, and should have 
predicted, that when his reasoning powers were cultivated, his 
circle ef knowledge enlarged, his imagination chastized, and his 
luxuriances corrected, he might in time become an useful Christian 
philosopher. To what are we to ascribe so unusual, so unnatural 
a declension ? 

We shall begin, in the order of the work itself, with geology; a 
subject on which it must be confessed that the author is peculiarly 
unhappy and uninformed. His fundamental position is this—that 
the dislocated and disordered state of the earth, so inconsistent with 
the general harmony and order of the Creator’s works, can only be 
accounted for by the operation of some moral cause; and as the 
writings of Moses assure us that an universal deluge, occasioned in 
part by a disruption of the strata of the earth, did actually take 
place for the sin of man, the present appearances of those strata 
are to be accounted for on that principle, and that only. ‘That such 
is Mr. Gisborne’s position will appear from his own words : 


* In the works of God order and harmony are the rule: irregularity 
and confusion form the rare exception.’ ‘ Under the divine govern- 
ment, an exception so portentous as that which we have been con- 
templating, a transformation from order and harmony to irregularity 
and confusion, involving the integuments of a world, cannot be at- 
tributed to any circumstance which, m common language, we call 
fortuitous.—It proclaims itself to have been owing to a moral cause, 
a moral cause demanding so vast and extraordinary an effect, a moral 
cause which cannot but be deeply interesting to man, cannot but be 
closely connected with man—the sole being on the face of this globe 
who is invested with moral agency, the sole being, therefore, on this 
globe who is subject to moral responsibility, the sole being on this globe 
whose moral conduct can have had a particle of even indirect influence 
on the general condition of the globe which he inhabits.’ 


Such is our author’s general statement of the subject, loosely 
declamatory in its style, and wildly hypothetical in its assumption. 
He next proceeds through a long string of citations from travel- 
lers and inferior geologists, occupying no fewer than forty pages, to 
prove, what every common observer would have conceded to him, 
the fact of such a disruption in the crust of the earth. Let this 
respectable author do us the credit to believe that he is in the 
hands of men who sincerely believe the Mosaic account of the 
Creation and the Deluge. And for this end let us distinctly state 
the points on which we do or do not agree.—Ist, That the whole 
race of mankind, with the exception of eight persons, were swept 
away by a deluge, which is said to have opened the fountains of 
the great deep, or in other words, broken the crust of the earth. 
edly, 
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2dly, That the immediate agent in this dispensation was God. 
Sdly, That the moving cause of this tremendous visitation was the 
actual and increasing depravity of the generation of human beings 
then inhabiting the earth. 4th, That there are innumerable ap- 
pearances of dislocation and disruption in the exterior surface of 
the globe. So far we wholly accord. But on the last point—that 
these phenomena can only have proceeded from a moral cause, 
and that they afford in consequence a positive proof of the reality 
of the deluge as recorded by Moses, and the anger of the Almighty 
against the sin of man,—we are at issue. It is but fair however to 
hear our author himself in support of his own conclusion. 


‘ The violence of the internal commotions by which the dislocation of 
the strata constitating the exterior portion of the globe was effected, 
will receive irresistible proof when we advance to other results equally 
or more astonishing, which those convulsions produced. Agitating with 
kindred impetuosity the summits of the mountains and the abysses of 
the ocean, they confounded lands and seas in commingled devastation, 
and dislodging from one quarter of the world its trees, its animals, its 
fishes, its submarine vegetation, rolled away the spoils, and deposited 
them in the opposite extremities of the earth.’ 


Now in all this verbose and turgid representation, the facts of 
which are perfectly correct, our author has failed to perceive that 
the whole argument is a petitio principii. Instead of those convul- 
sions, convulsions specifically produced by the Noachian deluge, 
we must be permitted to substitute certain convulsions. The 
question will then be fairly stated, and the cause tried upon its 
own merits. 


* An objection, however, to this statement may perhaps be raised.* 
On the authority of certain writers on geology it may be alleged that 
the present earth was constructed from the materials of a former globe, 
and that the shells and other organic remains, imbedded in our exist- 
ing strata, belonged to animals inhabiting that globe. In reply then it 
may be stated that the hypothesis is gratuitous and unnecessary ; and, 
secondly, that if true it would invalidate the hypothesis against which 
it is brought forward. The hypothesis is gratuitous and unnecessary.— 
Natural reason cannot prove it, nor shew a necessity for it. The 
grounds, so far as Iam aware, on which it is rested, are two—that many 
of the shells and organic remains of marine animals, and the relics of 
some land animals discovered in the earth, cannot be attributed to spe- 
cies known at present to exist, and that the immense extent of beds of 
shells amalgamated into limestone, or aggregated without being conso- 





* In the present advanced state of geological knowledge, there is semething in this 
way of speaking which much resembles Euler’s expression relating to the Newtoniau 
philosophy, after it had been established over all Europe, ‘ missis igitur ineptiis quo- 
rundam Anglorum’ ! 
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lidated, cannot be explained away except on the supposition that they 
are derived from the ruins of an anterior globe. As to the unknown 
species of marine animals, what know we of the profundities of the 
ocean? What know we of the species inhabiting at this moment those 
unsearchable depths, many miles it may be in perpendicular descent 
beneath the lowest level which the sounding line has reached ? 

‘ Are we to pronounce concerning those depths and their inhabitants 
as though the flooring (bottom) of the sea were spread before our eyes, 
like the surface of Salisbury Plain, or like the bottom of a pond, which 
by drawing a bolt we had laid dry? As to the immensity of the quan- 
tity of shells discovered, it is undeniable that on the most contracted 
computation of chronology, for we ask not for the high antiquity of the 
present earth which infidelity assigns, sixteen centuries and a half elapsed 
between the Creation and the Deluge. It is not too much to say, when 
the proverbially rapid multiplication of fishes is borne in mind, that the 
period of sixteen centuries was sufficient for the production of masses 
so enormous of shells and organic remains as should be adequate, whe- 
ther quietly upheaved in unbroken strata by the expansion of submarine 
fires, or ground, through collision, into fragments. by the fury of the 
waters, to account for all the actual phenomena.’ 

Again. ‘ But it is likewise urged by the objector, that relics of ter- 
restrial animals belonging to a former world have been discovered.— 
Why belonging to a former world? Because the original species are 
not at present known. If the skeletons then of the mammoth or the 
megatherion, or the horns of some unknown tribe of the class of deer 
have been found on the surface of the earth, or dug up from bogs and 
cavities, may not those animals still survive in the central solitudes of 
America, or in the depths of northern Asia? Or may they not have 
been extinguished at the Deluge,’ (what then becomes of the ark?) ‘ or 
subsequently exterminated by a roving population of hunters ?” 

Such is our respect for Mr. Gisborne’s character, that we will 
not venture to pronounce this representation of the advanced state 
of geological knowledge designedly unfair, but we cannot forbear 
to say that it implies such a defect of information with respect to 
the latest discoveries on the subject, as must render the author, in the 
opinion of every well informed geologist, wholly incompetent to the 
task of writing or debating on the subject. We do not recollect that 
he mentions the name of Cuvier.*—We see no proof that he has 
ever looked into a work in which the remains of animal bodies in 
their fossil state have been analyzed and arranged with a precision 
scarcely inferior to the regular classifications of recent zoology. 
The respective situations of almost all these in their mineralized 
state, prove the order in which they have existed, as well as that in 
which they have been deposited. But in all these strata there is 





* Essay on the Theory of the Earth, by M. Cuvier. Third Edition. Jamieson’s 
Translation, 1817, 
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not only no single relic of the human frame, but in none, excepting 
the very latest, is there any vestige of a single quadruped contem- 
porary with man, according to the Mosaic account of the Creation. 
All the strata moreover in which these organic remains have been 
imbedded are obviously prior in their formation to the disruption 
by which they have been rent asunder—it follows, therefore, that 
pa these facts, some of the most tremendous convulsions 
which have dislocated the crust of the earth have actually taken 
place at periods when there existed no moral agent, and conse- 
queutly that they may have been produced by other than moral 
causes. This is all that we contend for, and it is quite sufficient 
to overturn Mr. Gisborne’s rash and unwarranted assertion, that 
any other cause is unassignable and impossible. But further :— 
It is not beyond the limits of supposition that there may exist at 
present, or may be hereafter created, a planet, destined solely 
for the habitation of irrational, unaccountable, sinless creatures. 
It will then follow, according to Mr. Gisborne, independently 
of all testimony on the subject, that the surface of such a 
planet shall, from the necessity of the case, exhibit no symptoms 
of dislocation or disorder, that its crust shall remain unbroken, and 
that no vestiges of earthquakes, vglcanoes or other disturbances 
shall appear; which amounts to saying that the operation of che- 
mical causes, and even of gravitation itself, shall be miraculously 
suspended for the accommodation of those innocent and highly fa- 
voured brutes. But this is not all. The primitive rocks themselves, 
at once the most elevated and the most depressed among the strata 
of the globe, contain no organic remains whatever, but are also 
dislocated and disordered in a degree not inferior to that which 
prevails in the secondary and other strata which successive deposi- 
tions have superinduced upon them. It follows, therefore, that 
such convulsions of the earth’s surface may have taken place, not 
only before the existence of a moral agent, but before that of the 
lowest and earliest among animated beings. 

We now return to M. Cuvier, whose exact and curious re- 
searches, and exquisite knowledge of comparative anatomy, have 
enabled him to produce a very different statement of this most in- 
teresting subject than the loose and, we are sorry to add, the flip- 
pant representation of Mr. Gisborne. That great anatomist and 
accurate observer has already ascertained and classified the fossil 
remains of seventy-eight different quadrupeds, either belonging to 
the oviparous or viviparous classes. 

* Of these, forty:nine are distinct species hitherto unknown to natu- 
ralists. Eleven or twelve others have such entire resemblance to species 
already known, as to leave no doubt whatever of their identity, and the 
remaining sixteen or eighteen have considerable traits of resemblance 
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to known species. Of the forty-nine new, or hitherto unknown species, 
twenty-seven are necessarily referable to seven new genera, which, while 
the other twenty-two are new species, belong to sixteen genera, or sub- 
genera, already known. ‘The whole number of genera or subgenera to 
which the fossil remains of quadrupeds hitherto investigated are refer- 
able, amount to thirty-six, including those belonging both to known 
and unknown species. Of these seventy-eight species, fifteen, which 
belong to eleven genera or subgenera, are animals belonging to the 
class of oviparous quadrupeds, while the remaining sixty-three belong 
to the mammiferous class. Of these last, thirty-two species are hoofed 
animals, not ruminant, and reducible to ten genera; twelve are rumi- 
nant animals, belonging to two genera; seven are gnawers referable to 
six genera; eight are carnivorous quadrupeds belonging to five genera; 
two are toothless animals of the sloth genus; and two are amphibious 
animals of two distinct genera.’ 

Again. ‘ It is clearly ascertained that the oviparous quadrupeds are 
found considerably earlier, or in more ancient strata, than those of the 
viviparous class. Thus the crocodiles of Honfleur and of England are 
found immediately beneath the chalk. The great alligators or croco- 
diles, and the tortoises of Maestricht are found in the chalk formation, 
but these are both marine animals. This earliest appearance of fossil 
bones seems to indicate that dry lands and fresh waters must have ex- 
isted before the formation of the chalk strata. Yet neither at that early 
epoch, nor during the formation of the chalk strata, nor even for a 
long period afterwards, do we find any fossil remains of mammiferous 
land quadrupeds. We begin to find the bones of mammiferous sea 
animals, namely, of the lamentin and of seals, in the coarse shell lime- 
stone, which immediately covers the chalk strata in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. But no bones of mammiferous land quadrupeds are to be 
found in that formation, and, notwithstanding the most careful investi- 
gations, 1 have never been able to discover the slightest traces of this 
class, excepting in the formation, which lie over the coarse limestone 
strata; but on reaching these more recent formations the bones of land 
quadrupeds are discovered in great abundance. 4s it is reasonable to 
believe that shells and fish did not exist at the period of the formation of 
the primitive rocks, we are also led to conclude that the oviparous qua- 
drupeds began to exist along with the fishes, while the land quadrupeds 
did not begin to appear till long afterwards, and until the coarse shell 
limestone had been already deposited, which contains the greater part 
of our genera of shells, although of quite different species from those 
that are now found ina natural state. There is also a determinate order 
observable in the disposition of these bones with regard to each other, 
which indicates a very remarkable succession in the appearance of the 
different species. All the genera which are now unknown, as the 
palzotheria, anoplotheria, &c., with the localities of which we are tho- 
roughly acquainted, are found in the most ancient of the formations of 
which we are now treating, or those which are placed directly over the 
coarse limestone strata. It is chiefly they which occupy the regular 
strata, which have been deposited from fresh waters or certain alluvial 
beds 
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beds of very ancient formation, generally composed of sand and rounded 
bbles. 


‘The most celebrated of the unknown species belonging to known 
genera, or to genera nearly allied to those which are known, as the 
fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus and mastodon, are never found 
with the more ancient genera, but are only contained in alluvial forma- 
tions. 

* Lastly, the bones of species, which are apparently the same with 
those that shall exist alive, are never found except in the very light and 
alluvial depositions.’ 

Such is the statement of M. Cuvier, formed on long and 
accurate observation of organic remains in their original posi- 
tions, aided by the first Museum of detached specimens in 
the world. Now to all this what has Mr. Gisbcrne to oppose ?— 
First, that the asserters of this hypothesis are infidels; and, secondly, 
that the hypothesis itself is gratuitous and unuecessary. ‘To the first 
of these charges we shall reply in snother place. To the second, we 
presume to say, that if an hypothesis be gratuitous and unnecessary, 
the phenomena to be accounted for may be explained without it. 
We will now therefore ask a few plain questions. Mr. Gisborne 
will not deny the existence of organic animal remains in stratified 
bodies. He has indeed distinctly admitted the fact, but they are all 
to be accounted for by one great moral cause—the Deluge. Were, 
then, these strata depositions formed durmg the convulsions of that 
short and perturbed period? Most of them on the contrary bear 
indubitable marks of a slow and uninterrupted operation both of 
mechanical and chemical causes; but if our author chuses to 
limit the evidence of a deluge to the cracks and clefts which every 
where exist in the crust of the earth, it will necessarily follow that 
these strata, with all the animal remains which in regular succes- 
sion are found imbedded within them, existed, and that too in a 
completely indurated state, before that event. We have therefore 
irrefragable proof of a prior crust of the earth. 

But on the other hand, allowing the formation of these strata, 

- and the fact that all the organized animal remains contained within 
them, were really the effects of one single and contemporary cause, 
the Noachian deluge, independently on the difficulty of conceiving 
how strata could be formed under such circumstances at all, why 
have we not an universal jumble of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and every class of animals which could perish by means of water ? 
Above all, why have we such multitudes of fossil fish, and why 
have we no relic of man, the single species, on whose account, 
as the author and ourselves agree, this tremendous visitation 
was sent upon the earth, and of which every individual perished 
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excepting eight persons? Besides, how does this hypothesis ac- 
count for the extinction of so many genera and species? Accord- 
ing to this system, pairs of each must have been taken into the Ark 
—the mastodon, the megatherion, the paleotherion, &c. if then 
existing—all and every of which must therefore respectively have 
survived the deluge. All are now, with Mr. Gisborne’s leave, 
extinct,* and so long extinct that there is not a hint in all the re- 
cords of antiquity respecting their existence.+ 

But again, there is no reason from Scripture to suppose that in 
the production of this tremendous inundation the Almighty em- 
ployed the agency of any other than mechanical causes—the win- 
dows of Heaven were opened, the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up. But there are phenomena in the formation of the strata 
of the earth, which, in order to be accounted for, demand the ope- 
ration of chemical principles. What agitation, for example, in the 
waters of the deluge, would have accounted for the utter extinction 
of so many species of testaceous fish, which are now found only in 
a fossil state? Tossed and retossed, had such been their fate, from 
the poles to the equator, the greater part of the several species, at 
least, would have survived the shock. Or what can at all explain the 
. topical existence of their fossil remains in such prodigious quantities 
but the operation of some chemical and sudden infusion, which 
from that time forward rendered the medium in which they had 
been originally placed unfit for their further existence? This, in all 
probability, was the commencement of that process which reduced 
them from an animal to a fossil state; but an operation so power- 
ful, so distinct, so local, could have had no place during the con- 
fusion of all fluids at the time of the deluge. 

From a statement and ratiocination, on the whole flimsy, defec- 





* Mr. Gisborne permits himself to doubt whether some of the species of gigantic 
quadrupeds, whose skeletons have been found in some of the latest alluvial formations, 
may not yet exist in the central solitudes of America, or in the depth of Northern Asia, 
For a solution of this doubt we beg leave to refer him to M. Cavier’s most satisfactory 
chapter on the small probability of discovering new species of the larger quadrupeds. 
But were this even probable, the r i lluded to are skel in their recent state, 
and have nothing to do with the fossil remains of animals imbedded in ancieut strata. 
Of the vast elephant, or animal nearly resembling the elephant, of which the remains 
were found in a state of astonishing preservation on the northern shore of Siberia, our 
author speaks with undoubting assurance as having been rolled thither from some far 
southern latitude by his universal cause—the Deluge. He might have reflected that 
the hide of this wonderful and wonderfully preserved animal was covered by a thick 
coat of long, coarse and shaggy hair, which plainly indicated that it was a native of 

. some cold climate, and probably of the latitude in which it was discovered. 

+ A person so well acquainted with antiquity as Mr. Gisborne, may attempt to inva- 
lidate this assertion by attempting to discover the slightest vestige of any proof to the 
contrary in the writings of the Greek historians or naturalists: but he may spare his 
trouble by referting to the first of historians and zoologists, Moses. 
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tive, declamatory, illogical, and ill-founded, we can orily lament 
that the worthy author appears to have been born an age too late. 
He would have adorned the first meetings of the Royal Society; or 
at a somewhat later period have been deemed a fit coadjutor of 
Ray and Derham—able and excellent men indeed, like Mr. 
Gisborne; but who had a merit which he does not possess, that 
of having availed themselves of all the lights which their own age 
afforded. We would have analyzed the extraordinary passage al- 
ready referred to, proposition by proposition, had we not deemed 
it preferable to examine the subject to the bottom in an analysis, 
which, we trust, will involve satisfactory answers to each. ‘The 
scruples of a truly pious Christian, who, after all the lights 
thrown: upon the subject of geology in modern times, shall feel 
himself bound by the letter, as he conceives it, of the Mosaic 
text, to accept as an article of faith a creation limited by six days 
of twenty-four hours each, are entitled to respect; yet it ought to 
be remembered that the question does not affect the inspiration or 
the veracity of Moses, but merely turns on the meaning of a very 
equivocal and uncertain term, And if it can be made appear that the 
word cy,* the legitimate parent of the Latin dies, cannot in this 
instance be restricted to any definite period, and still more if the 
latest discoveries have shewn that the work of creation was really 
of long duration; but above all, if the order in which organized re- 
mains are found in successive strata is by a wonderful coincidence 
such as to throw the strongest light on the Mosaic account, we 
shall arrive at our author’s attempted conclusion by a much clearer 
and more satisfactory route. 

Mr. Gisborne, we are persuaded, as a disciple of Newton, 
would laugh at what was foolishly called the Mosaic Philosophy 
of the Heavens, by Julius Bate and the other followers of Hut-’ 
chinson. He would satisfy himself in dismissing, though with 
reverential awe, the account which represents, merely in compli- 
ance with popular ideas, the sun as a kind of secondary to the 
earth, and subservient, along with the moon its companion, or 
even equal, to the uses of the globe which we inhabit. He would 
smile at the hypothesis of those grave philosophers who sent that 
glorious orb to perform a diurnal sesh os of twenty-four hours 
about this speck of earth as its centre, and he would proba- 
bly account for the representation, as other divines have done, 
by saying that it was not the office of Moses to teach astro- 
nomy. But why stop short at this precise point?—Why im- 
pose upon himself, or why require of others, as an article of 





* ©Valde bene interpretatus est Hebreum Dyn, quia 07° (dies) apud eos swpe tem- 
pus significat. Psal. ‘Ixxaii. 2. Num. iii. 13, Esai xxx. 26. Grotii Not. in lib. i. 
Regnum, c. xiv. 33.’ 
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faith, to believe that the word rendered day denoted the exact 
period of twenty-four hours, before a sun existed to measure that 
time ?—Why not admit at once, that on the account of the two first 
days of the creation, an awful obscurity rests which can never be 
dissipated by man? Yet it is evident, that by a certain class of 
geologists, and, as appears from one pretty broad hint, by Mr. Gis- 
borne himself, the patrons of this interpretation, by which, after 
all, the truth of the Mosaic account may best be established, are 
accounted little better than infidels.* There is indeed, something 
so triumphant in our author's tone, so supercilious in his manves, 
when writing on this subject, as would scarcely be justified in one 
who had either discovered facts, or demonstrated truths which 
must for ever silence and confound his antagonists.t Somewhat 
excited, perhaps, by this. loftiness of temper, when coupled with 
a want of the best, that is the latest, information on the sub- 
ject, we shall investigate his reasonings intended to prove that all, 
organized remains which have been discovered in a mineralized 
state, are relics of the Noachian deluge; and, secondly, shew that 
the facts adduced to prove a succession of periods anterior to the 
ra, unquestionably the true xra, of the creation of man, do not ¢on- 
sist of the discovery of a few remains of animals belonging to species 
no longer existing; but that they have been reduced to numerous 
species, genera, and classes. We shall also point out to Mr. Gis- 
borne’s observation, and that of all who are anxious to establish the 
veracity of Moses, that the successive order in which these orga- 
nized remains are discovered, while they are not to be accounted 
for by the confusion occasioned by a single disruption of the earth’s 
’ surface, are so relatively situated in the strata where they are disco- 
vered as to afford the strongest confirmation to the Mosaic account 
of the order in which they were severally created. 

Let us now take up our author’s assumption, that all these ap- 
pearances are relics of the Noachian deluge only, 

* In the self-same day entered Noah, and Shem and Ham and Ja- 
pheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and the three wives of his 
sons with them, into the ark. They, and every beast after his kind, and 
all the cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth 





* « We ask not for the high antiquity of the earth which infidelity assigns.’—p. 32. 
+‘ Ifthe skeletons of to canes of the sngehaaen es a tg oF ash un- 
known tribe of the class of the deer or the buffalo, have been found on the surface of the 
earth, or dug up from bogs or cavities, may not these animals still survive in the central 
solitades of America? &c. Is not any of Vices’ eappiiditions et a he aittdete as 
to erect on @ basis so narrow and slender’ (the' basis of fact and experiment) * the hypo- 
thesis of an unknown world? If fifty years ago the bones of a kangaroo had been ex- 
tracted from a mine or a morass, they might probably have been produced by some phi- 
losopher as triumphant proofs that our globe was constructed from the wreck of a 
—that is, we suppose, of a preceding globe. A mine or a morass!—that is, 
in a recent or mineralized state. Does our author maké no distinction betwixt the two ? 
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upon the earth after his kind, every fowl’ after his kind, every bird of 
every sort. And they went in unto Noah, into the ark, two and two of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him, and the Lord shut him in.’ 

These are the words of, Moses, in which the emphatical reitera- 
tion of the words all and every is very remarkable. Now on Mr. 
Gisborne’s hypothesis, that at the zra of the deluge sixteen hundred 
and fifty years only had elapsed, not since the creation of man, 
which is unquestionably true, but from the formation of the pre- 
sent crust of the earth, we beg leave to present him with two dif- 
ficulties. ‘The crust of the earth, as broken up at Noah’s flood, 
was indubitably the present crust, and this, as our author contends, 
was exactly coeval with the creation of man. These organized re- 
mains, therefore, of unknown animals, had existed upon earth in 
this intermediate period of sixteen centuries and a half. But they 
are found imbedded in strata of various kinds, and at various 
depths, together with symptoms of violent convulsions (not one, 
but many) interposed, which during this period must have rendered 
the earth utterly uninhabitable by man, directly against the evi- 
dence of Moses himself. 

In the next place, every creature of land or air then existing en- 
tered into the ark. If so, did the living representatives of these 
mineralized species enter the ark or not ?—if they did, they have all 
perished since—if not, they had all perished in the sixteen centuries 
preceding. But this leads to another difficulty—lIf they had so 
perished, how came it to pass that not a vestige of any species now 
remaining is discovered imbedded in the same strata with them ? 
For even in the very latest of these appearances there is some va- 
riety in their anatomy which proves them to have belonged to dif- 
ferent species. If, aga, these unknown and extinct species did 
enter the ark, they must have been extinct since. Why then are 
their remains scarcely ever found in a recent state, and especially 
with the relics of existing quadrupeds in alluvial deposits? But 

in, within the space of eleven hundred years after the deluge, 
Moses drew up, for the purpose of establishing a distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean animals, the first sketch of zoology - 
which the world ever saw. Yet by what we know of the uni- 
form practice and observances of the Jews, all the species there 
enumerated may be accounted for, as indeed they have been 
by the erudition of Bochart.* All the lost species therefore, 
among which are to be enumerated not the unwieldy helpless 
megatherion or mammoth only, but many species of birds, must 
have become extinct in that short interval. And why, it may 
be asked, did the process of extinction stop at that precise 
point in other animals while the miserable sloth itself, half ani- 

¥ See bis Hicroacloon, pestm. 
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mated, unprotected, and utterly defenceless, has survived in the 
midst of beasts, and birds of prey, and noxious serpents, to this 
very hour? Once more: if the mineralized remains of testaceous 
animals are relics only of the Noachian flood, why do these too ex- 
hibit remains of so many species, and even genera, wholly extinct 
in their recent state? 

Mr. Gisborne very feebly endeavours to account for the possi- 
bility of the formation of calcareous rocks, in the period assigned 
by what he and his school conceive to be the Mosaic chronology 
for the present globe, but he never attempts to account for this 
striking phenomenon—the diversity of species, of which the organic 
remains contained in those immense masses consist: yet in how 
slight a degree must the convulsion occasioned by the deluge have 
affected the testacea! Or if for a moment it could be conceived that 
it had operated to the destruction of certain species, why did it per- 
mit the escape and preservation of other tribes no better fortified 
and protected than those? Again—if, as Mr. Gisborne thinks 
himself bound to believe, all the deposits of animal exuview were 
made during the convulsion of the Noachian flood, how is it that 
an universal and indiscriminate jumble’ of these remains, testacea, 
fishes, birds, quadrupeds, and even of the human species are not 
promiscuously discovered? Or, why are the strata in which 
they are found imbedded any thing more than fortuitous masses and 
heterogeneous deposits out of the broken and dislocated materials of 
the Adamic globe; and why do these strata exhibit marks of any 
thing more than dislocation since the waters of the deluge have 
been withdrawn? Mr. Gisborne might have learned from every 
intelligent geologist of the present day, that in the formation 
and disposition of the principal strata of the earth, there ap- 
pear none of those marks of confusion of which he so loudly com- 

lains and from which he infers so much; while, on the contrary, 
it is manifest that regular deposits have been made, and at succes- 
sive periods evidently been superinduced upon each other ; that in 
each of these are found, in undeviating order, the remains of diffe- 
rent classes of animated beings, beginning with the monads, the 
simplest of the living works of the Creator, and ascending through 
the scale to tribes of quadrupeds, in which the gradation closes with- 
out ever* rising to man;—that between these successive deposits 
are indubitable vestiges of successive convulsions, equally formida- 
ble with those:which dislocate and, if Mr. Gisborne will have it so, 
deform the present crust of the earth;—that in order to mineralize 
these successive deposits some chemical cause or causes must uni- 
formly have been employed, which have had the collateral effect of 
destroying the animals whose nature and organs fitted them to exist 





* A single instance to the contrary has indeed occurred ina rock of very late forma- 
tion, 
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upon the surface of the last deposit, ‘and unfitted them for the 
next ;—and finally that these chemical causes, whatever they were, 
have ceased to operate, excepting in particular instances, and upon 
avery limited scale. And why, after all, will bigotry contend that this 
veracity of Moses depends upon a literal interpretation of a word 
so indefinite as day, which may as well be understood to apply to 
any unassigned period of time—when the abandonment of this 
rigid limitation of the word will furnish us with a proof of the in- 
spiration of the historian somewhat better than Mr. Gisborne’s 
demonstration of a moral cause of the disruption of the crust of 
the earth ? 

But to return to Mr. Gisborne’s position, that nothing: but a 
moral cause can account for the present dislocated state of the 
earth’s surface, we are compelled to refuse him the assumption, 
both as philosophers and as Christians,—First therefore, man, as 
the most perfect, was the last created of all living beings. Mr. 
Gisborne will allow, that there was no moral agent upon the pla- 
net called Earth, before man. Yet are there indubitable appear- 
ances of disruptions in the earth’s surface equally formidable, and 
which must have been equally destructive to the inhabitants, what- 
ever they were, of the then existing surface of the globe, with any 
which can be conceived of the Noachian deluge. One race after 
another, of subordinate beings in their different classes, have actu- 
ally been swept away, and so far as appears, by very sudden and 
violent convulsions, before sin appeared in the world. Surely 
then such appearances may have been produced by physical 
causes. Let us not, however, be mistaken as denying, or even 
doubting, that the Mosaic deluge was occasioned by the sin of 
man: we are informed of it by inspiration itself, and on that au- 
thority assuredly believe it. 

We now return to the narrative of Moses, corroborated as 
we have seen by this wonderful coincidence betwixt that and the 
order in which organized animal remains are discovered in the 
successive strata. What are the millions and millions of chances 
against his having casually hit upon such a coincidence as the 
order assigned by him for the creation of the successive classes of 
being, with their respective positions in a mineralized state, we 
leave to the patient calculator to compute. Centies venereum 
jecit. Whence then, we will ask the unbeliever, did the historian 
derive this’ information, and what did he know of appearances 
and arrangements beneath the present surface of the earth? 
Had he explored the patriarchal wells? which though among 
the most wonderful monuments of human perseverance, could 
have afforded him, we dare to affirm, very superficial information. 
Perhaps he drew his information from Egyptian traditions? 

v3 Whence 
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Whence were these derived? Perhaps it will be answered, 
through the line of the patriarchs, from Adam himself. ‘The 
fact of inspiration is then admitted; for whence could Adam have 
learned the history and order of events which happened before his 
own creation, but from the Creator himself? Once more: we ob- 
ject, as Christians, to Mr. Gisborne’s assumption, that the present 
surface of the globe coudd not have undergone the changes which 
appear upon it from any other than a moral cause. For how, we 
may be permitted to ask, but in extent, do these appearances differ 
from those produced by the earthquakes at Lisbon, in Calabria, at 
Messina, or at Portroyal? Yet would even he deny that these were 
or could be produced only by physical causes? If so, we should 
then presume to ask whether he supposes that the greatest of all 
sinners on the face of the earth were to be found only on low 
levels and on the margin of the sea? or that those Galileans were sin- 
ners above all the Galileans because they suffered these things, or 
those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them? 
There is one who will tell him ‘ nay.’—We are therefore forbid- 
den to draw the inference for ourselves, but are to wait for a direct 
assurance of the intent and purport of such judgments, as in the 
case of the deluge. But perhaps there may be found among our 
readers, some who will treat our assertions, with respect to the order 
and harmony of primeval deposits on the surface of the globe, and 
the regular arrangement of their organic contents, as gratuitous 
assumptions. Mr. Gisborne, in particular, who allows himself to 
speak so cavalierly of the accidental discoveries of a few insulated 
remains belonging to species now no longer remaining, will pro- 
bably be among the first to fall into the snare, and the last to 
extricate himself from it. 

Of the last, and beyond comparison the most scientific writer 
on the subject, we repeat that he appears to have no know- 
ledge. For his information therefore, we have abstracted from 
M. Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth, already referred 
to, a compendium of the latest geological discoveries, to which 
we now subjoin the conclusion of Linnzus at a much earlier period 
of the science—of Linneus, as much a Christian as Mr. Gisborne, 
who, by the far less clear and certain lights of his day, was led to the 
declaration, ‘ Diluvii vestigia cerno nulla, zvi vetustissimi plurima,’ 
To our author, probably, and to others, at the first view, this may 
appear a startling declaration; but let them recollect how few and 
of how small extent were the apertures necessary for the emission of 
subterraneous waters at Noah’s deluge, and how little reason there 
is, from the account of Moses himself, for believing that the 
general surface of the globe underwent any material change in con- 
sequence of that catastrophe. The annihilation of the human race, 
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‘with a few exceptions, was the object of God, and for that purpose 
an inundation, without these babieodal convulsions, adurdiie than 
as required for producing that inundation, was quite sufficient. 
And do not we find, in conformity with this opinion, that among 
the rivers of Paradise the Euphrates itself is distinctly mentioned? 
which goes far towards identifying the other three. And what 
must have become of rivers, mountains, and all other features of 
the earth’s antediluvian surface, on Mr. Gisborne’s supposition ? 
or was the surface of our planet antecedently a perfect plane? If 
it were, the present dislocations on its surface, instead of being 
penal in their nature, were among the greatest blessings ever be- 
stowed upon mankind. It would be easy to shew in how great a 
degree all subsequent improvements in the arts and accommoda- 
tions of human life depend on the inclined position of the strata of 
the earth. 

We now proceed to some very singular positions and rea- 
sonings of our author, intended to prove, from physical pheno- 
mena, the Fall of Man. 

‘It has already appeared evident, from documents furnished by na- 
tural theology, that mankind are fallen by transgression from the con- 
dition in which they were created. Let imagination’ (we seriously wish 
that our ingenious author had exercised his reason more and his ima- 
gination less, but) ‘let imagination form to itself a picture of the state of 
beingsin which, fresh from their Maker’s hand, and in full possession of his 
favour, they were originally stationed upon earth. For the assistance 
of our conceptions, we are supplied with two models, one delivered by 
the finger of God in the opening chapters of the Book of Genesis; the 
other by the pen of man in the representations given by poets of a 
golden age.” 

Surely we may remark, in passing, that the juxtaposition of the 
Book of Genesis and Ovid’s Metamorphoses was not very judi- 
cious or well considered, in so serious a Christian as our author. 
With his permission, therefore, we will discard the latter in toto. 

‘Form the picture, however,’ says Mr. Gisborne, ‘on either paitern, on 
any consistent pattern, including unsullied innocence and the complete 
possession of the favour of God, there will remain two questions to 
which we may desire a reply. In the first place, in what degree, ac- 
cording to our conception, could the mineral substances which have 
been specified be necessary or useful to man in such a state of inno- 
cence, &c.? The necessity or the utility of such substances to such 
beings is not easily, if at all, to be discerned.’ 

Here we will just observe, that as Adam in Paradise was re- 
quired to ‘ work’ the ground, as it is in the original, the utility of an 
iron mattock in preference to a wooden stake may perhaps be 
discerned. But now we get into Ovid and poetry, for surely what 
follows is no more the sense than the language of Moses. 
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‘ Were men dwelling in a Paradisiacal state, or amidst the realization 
of an age of gold, when neither corporeal need prompted a wish for 
cloathing,— when the grove, though shelter were superfluous, would ever 
be at hand with its grateful vicissitude of shade,—when trees loaded 
with fruit were spreading their offerings in spontaneous luxuriance to 
meet the first sensations of hunger and thirst,—when all was purity, and 
peace and joy, on what obvious grounds could we rest the applicability 
and the importance of the substances under consideration ? 

On this declamatory passage we have to observe, that Mr. Gis- 
borne betrays a strange antipathy to labour, which was necessary 
in order to give a relish to all these enjoyments; and that his idea 
of our first parents in Paradise seems to be that of two indolent, 
contemplative, voluptuous devotees.—Yet, in the midst of all this 
purity and peace and joy, the pains and penalties of idleness must 
have been felt, and accordingly our great poet, m order to make 
ease more easy, has been careful to find employment for the inha- 
bitants of his Paradise, whereas that of Mr. Gisborne weuld have 
better suited the Castle of Indolence— 


* Where labour only was to kill the time, 
And labour sore it was and weary woe.” 


‘ But, in the second place, if it be assumed that the possession of coal 
and of iron, and of the rest of the metals, would be not only in a mode- 
rate degree desired, but even of essential advantage to man in the sup- 
posed condition of felicity, and in the consequent continuance of the 
favour of the gracious Father of Creation, is it possible to suppose that 
those substances would be placed in the situations in which they are now 
arranged? ‘To answer this question affirmatively, appears beyond the pos- 
sibility of reason. Consider that the beds of coal and the metallic veins 
are deeply stationed below the surface of the earth, that they are buried 
under strata of powerful resistance, that by the convulsions through which 
these strata have been disjoined and dislocated the accompanying coal 
and metal participate in every mode of-confusion, aud that by the com- 
bination of all these circumstances they are rendered at once of doubt- 
ful discovery and of difficult access. Consider further that the metallic 
bodies, when discovered and obtained, are rarely in a state fitting them 
for the service of man. They offer themselves to him in masses of 
shapeless, rugged, stony, and untractable ore, aud are to be subdued 
by the strongest discipline of fire and of labour, ere they will submit to 
the forms and manifest the qualities which are indispensably necessary 
before he can derive a particle of benefit from his acquisition. Is it 
conceivable that men, innocent, happy, in the full enjoyment of God, 
men dwelling in an actual or a virtual Paradise, should be doomed by 
their heavenly Father to seek the mineral production which we are 
supposing them to need, in such a situation? Assuredly we may with- 
out hesitation conclude, that if to innocent and favoured man minerals 
were of importance, they would be provided for him by divine goodness. 
in stations easy of detection and of access, and would be endued with 
the qualities necessary for that purpose.’ 

The 
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_ The drift of this argument is to prove, that all these are prospec- 
tive contrivances for the purpose of inflicting penal suffering on a 
race of fallen and guilty creatures: that had man been in a state 
of innocence, and the use of metals been necessary for him in 
that state, they would have presented themselves upon the surface 
an a fusible state ; and all the labour and research, all the skill of 
subduing the stubborn qualities of ore by fire or otherwise, are 
proofs of the wrath of God against a creature to whom such oc- 
cupations are necessary ;—-in other words, that all labour is penal. 
As well might Mr. Gisborne have required, that every instru- 
ment of luxury or ornament,—the golden goblet, the diadem 
or the tiara studded with diamonds, should present themselves 
spontaneously to man. On the other hand, all the toil of re- 
search, all the ingenuity employed in refining and modifying 
‘native materials for the use of man, is represented as so much 
misery. Almost every thing may be taken by two handles; 
and it would surely have occurred to a more cheerful temper, or a 
more philosophical understanding, that these prospective contri- 
vances, for such unquestionably they are, may be proved by the 
event to have been intended for a very differeut purpose ;—that 
innumerable blessings were placed within the reach of man, but at 
a proper distance to stimulate research, to reward labour, to exer- 
cise the sagacity, and in all respects so circumstanced as to 
suit the condition of a creature destined to advance to the highest 
degrees of civilization and of intellectual improvement, by a vi- 
gorous exercise both of mind and body ;—that the dislocations and 
disruptions which it suits our author’s temper to bewail in strains 
so lamentable, by inclining the strata of the earth, have been in 
many instances the very means by which mines and minerals 
were discovered, and have afforded the greatest facilities to their 
being wrought. Again, according to Mr. Gisborne, miners and 
manufacturers of metals are damnati ad metalla—criminals con- 
demned, for the original transgression of their first parents, to 
darkness, damps, and intolerable toil: but we would beg leave 
to ask him, whether, in our happy country at least, this state 
of gloom and suffering is not spontaneously chosen? Does 
not every individual who embraces this occupation elect it for 
himself? Are not other callings at his option? Or are our miners, 
like the convicts of the Roman law, worn out by the combined 
operation of labour and want, proportioned, in either case, with arti- 
ficial and exquisite cruelty, so as to constitute the severest of all 
punishments? Is not their free and moderate share of labour 
a blessing instead of a curse? Is it not the parent of health, 
vigour and spirits? But further, the exercise of the under- 
standing in research for the discovery of mines and nee 
righly 
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highly pleasurable. The consciousness of sagacity and skill at 
once encourages hope and enhances the joy of success; nay 
even the stimulas to exertion under temporary disappointments 
is far from being undelightful. But in the long and varied process 
by which the most important and valuable of metals is modified for 
the uses of man, invention and improvement, the progtess of which 
is almost without bounds, are so many sources of pure and innocent 
pleasure. Intimately connected with the subject of metallurgy are 
the sciences of cheniistry and even electricity: and are all these pur- 
sued in gloomy discontent, as if their prosecutors were metely coti- 
demned to the endurance of some great evil, merely to avoid a 
greater? In short, we need not at this time to be told how 
much of that highly cultivated state of society in which we live is 
owing to improvement in the modification of metals; nor that 
every improvement in art, every step in the progress of human so- 
ciety, is not only an accession to general happiness, but a source of 
delight to the inventor. 


* But,’ says our author, with inflexible adherence to his hypothesis, 
‘what are the tendency and effects of the present arrangement and 
collocation of mineral beds? Precisely those, which, for the benefit 
of our argument, we should especially desire. They are to shew that 
the Deity, when placing mankind in a state of innocence upon the globe, 
devised and carried into execution, in its very structure and composition, 
provisions and prospective arrangements unadapted to the then existing 
state of man, but suited to the situation of men in the event of their 
falling from holiness and from his favour, and that his omniscience fore- 
saw such fall, and made provision for it, — 


—that is, to punish it. Had Mr. Gisborne applied another and a truly 
Christian analogy to this case, he might have arrived at this conclu- 
sion,—that as God had made a prospective arrangement for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, foreseeing the fall, so in fore- 
sight of the same event and of the consequent expulsion'of our first 
parents from Paradise, he had graciously provided in the structure 
and furniture of the earth materials for human skill arid mdustry, 
by which they might, in a great measure, repair the physical conse- 
quences of the fall, and raise themselves to an higher degree of in- 
tellect than could have been naturally attained in Paradise itself. 
This would have been an inference at once cheering and pious. 
For the establishment of the same hypothesis, our author pur- 
sues through many a page of gloomy declamation, the case of 
earthquakes and volcanos, and then infers, from the case of Korahi 
and his company, that each of these phenoniena is ani act of divine 
nce ; ‘ and so plainly,’ saith he, ‘ is'this conclusion rational, 
that in the volume of Revelation itself, and when earthquakes formed 


as now part of the ordinary disperisations of Providence, the argu- 
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ment, as addressed to natural reason, is most awfully ied and 
illustrated in the miraculous judgment on Korah and his com- 
pany. “If these men die the common death of all men, or if they 
be visited after the visitation of all men, then the Lord hath 
not sent me. But if the Lord make a new thing, and the earth 
open her mouth and swallow them up, then she understand 
that these men have provoked the Lord”—the voice of the earth- 
quake proclaims to the pupil of natural theology “ Man has pro- 
voked the Lord.”’ 

To this inference we have two objections :—First, that the fate 
of these rebels is not clearly proved to have been produced by an 
earthquake. It was a new thing, probably a sudden, tranquil, 
and miraculous subsidence of the earth beneath their feet—and, 
secondly, because the analogy is wholly inapplicable; for this ter- 
rible event was specifically threatened beforehand as an act of 
vengeance. The same fallacy runs through all our author’s rea- 
sonings on these subjects. We believe the deluge, the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the peculiar agonies of human child- 
birth, and the awful event of death, all these we believe to have 
been, or to be, properly, penal, because we are so assured in Scri 
ture ; but as to other convulsions which have agitated the me 
or other miseries which have afflicted it, since they are all capable of 
being accounted for by physical causes, we deem it presump- 
tuous to judge as to their moral ee or direction because we 
have no authority for so doing. e have another instance of our 
author’s unhappy bias towards the gloomy system—. 

* There is a circumstance connected with the ordinary suppor of 
the human frame, which accords with a fallen state only, namely, the 
oe necessity for the use of animal food. That one - and pure 

ing, &c. &c. should be constrained for the preservation of his exist- 

ence, or his strength, continually to dip his hand in blood—this would 
be a supposition inconsistent, I think, with any semblance of proba- 
bility.’ 
What is there unnatural or improbable in this? The organs of the 
human frame, the teeth, the stomach in particular, prove that, 
though capable of being sustained by vegetable food, man was either 
created in part a carnivorous animal, or was refashioned into a dif- 
ferent creature at his expulsion from Paradise. Besides—on the 
opinion here advanced, we have only to observe that no man is con- 
strained to dip his hand in blood and to eat the flesh of what Mr. 
Gisborne thinks proper to call a fellow-creature: it was allowed to 
Noah as an indulgence, and may be accepted or declined by his 
posterity. But we cannot forbear to urge the immense addition 
which was made to the happiness of those species of animals which 
ordinarily constitute the food of man by this very indulgence. — 
t 
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the restriction to vegetable diet, which may seem to have prevailed 
down to the Flood, been continued to the present time, the sheep 
might indeed have been propagated and preserved for its fleece, and 
the cow for its milk, but where would have been all the enjoyment, 
which arises from the long process of fattening? Compare the worn 
out age of an ox and a horse—the one turned out to destitution and 
insults, the other pampered and protected till its existence is termi- 
nated by a momentary and unexpected stroke. All this happiness 
arises from the use of animal food. 

In the paradisiacal state, as Mr. Gisborne truly observes, God 
gave to the whole animal creation the green herb, and that only, 
for meat. This provision leads into a boundless field of hypothesis 
and conjecture : man and the hog indeed could subsist indifferently 
upon animal and vegetable food, but what was to become of ani- 
mals purely carnivorous? To suppose that they originally subsisted 
on herbs is to suppose them to have been different creatures ; their 
teeth, claws, muscles, eyes, smell and organs of digestion plainly 
point them out as made for pursuit and ravine. Now it is very ex- 
traordinary that during this whole period, from the creation to the 
deluge, there is no mention of beasts of prey: they appear to be 
unnoticed amongst the original works of the creation, for of the 
two words which could alone be supposed to describe them, the 
one means exclusively pecus or jumentum, and the other a living 
creature in general. [tis only after the Flood that blood is said to 
be required of every beast: can we then conceive a subsequent 
creation to have taken place of these tribes, and that proper food 
was allowed for their sustenance? Every way and in every view the 
subject is enveloped in clouds and darkness. 

Kiother unfavourable and unfair view of the quantum of present 
happiness is exhibited in Mr, Gisborne’s account of agricultural 
labour : 

* How great,’ he says, ‘ how continual is the toil annexed to the effec- 
tive culture of the earth! Agriculture wears not in this our planet the 
characteristics of an occupation arranged for an innocent and fully fa- 
voured race. It displays to the eye of natural theology traces of the 
sentence pronounced on the first cultivator, the representative of all 
that were to succeed—‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake”—“ ‘Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.”—“ In sorrow shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life”’——“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” ’ ? 

It bears, according to Mr. Gisborne, in its toils and its solicitudes 
plain indications that ‘ manisa sinner.’ It bears indeed plain indica- 
tions that man is placed upon earth in a state, where if he is too idle to 
plough and sow, he will never reap ; and this is all. But has our 
‘author attended so little to his Bible as not to know, that in this 
respect, Adam was not the representative of all that were to succeed, 
and 
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and that this primeval curse of the earth was positively re- 
pealed in the days of Noah, according to the prediction of 
his father Lamecb, that he should comfort them concerning 
the work ‘and toil of their hands, because of the earth which 
the Lord had cursed? And accordingly God declares imme- 
diately after the Flood, ‘ I will not curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake.’ Would that Mr. Gisborne, asa means of dispelling 
that gloom which a peculiar system of theology appears to 
have diffused over his whole understanding and temper, would take, 
by way of antidote, a beautiful and cheering passage of the 65th 

salm—‘ Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to rejoice—Thou visitest the earth and waterest it—Thou crownest 
the year with thy goodness, and thy paths drop fatness—The pas- 
tures are clothed with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing.* Tv all this we may 
add, that had Paul and Barnabas been of Mr. Gisborne’s mind, 
they would not have used the appearances of divine beneficence in 
the present world, as a proper topic for bringing the people of 
Lystra to a belief of the Being and Providence of the true God :— 
‘ Nevertheless he left not himself without witness in that he did 
good, and gave us rain and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness ;’ whereas our author would make the witness 
to consist in the Almighty’s continuing to curse the earth for man’s 
sake, and to fill his hands with toil and his heart with sorrow. Were 
ever the sweet, the innocent, the healthful, the primeval labours of 
the husbandman so misrepresented by gloom and melancholy be- 
fore? 

The peculiar turn of our author’s mind is no where more conspi- 
cuous than in his reflections upon war, as a proof of the depravity 
of human nature. On this subject, St. James had told us truly 
and concisely that wars and fighting proceed from the lusts of 
men. Our author, with equal truth, but with that verbiage which 
every where deforms his style, has expanded this simple proposition 
into the following declamation :— 

* The employment of war—it is one which bears on its front the 
indelible brand of punishment and guilt’ (an easy inversion would have 
prevented this hysteron proteron). ‘ It is penal in its nature—it has its 
root in unrighteousness. The conflict of man with man is not the en- 
counter of the wild beast with its antagonist. The brute animal, of 
whatever blind passion he may be following the impulse, wars not 
against checks of conscience and conviction of duty. His aggressions 





* We would seriously recommend to our author’s perusal, for his better information 
on this subject, the fourth of Bishop Sherlock’s masterly Discourses on prophecy, where 
the repeal of the curse on the earth for the sin of man is discussed with a clearness and 
accuracy almost peculiar to that great author. The study of such writers, instead of the 
school of theology to which Mr. Gisborne has addicted himself, would have been of 
material service, both to his understanding and temper. 
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are not perpetrated nor planned’ (another inversion) ‘in the face of 
moral responsibility and the knowledge of God.’ 

In the name of common sense, how should they; when the per- 
petrator has neither reason, conscience, responsibility, nor the 
knowledge of God bestowed upon him by his Creator? But it is 
not a mere unmeaning truism to which we here object. It is the 
spirit of Quakerism which the passage breathes throughout, the 
cold, heartless, unpatriotic tone which can include in one sweeping 
censure a ive and defensive war, the wanton and unprovoked 
ravages of an invader, with the heroic resistance of an individual, or 
@ nation bravely occupied in the protection of their hearths and 
altars. 

In the next , our disapprobation is almost swallowed 
up in cnieneen 3 is seapuned to original sin that man is 
nota bird, or flying insect, or that he cannot command the 
elements—the proper answer to which is, that Adam in 
radise could no more do any of these things than we his fallen 
descendants. They are denied to us, not because we are fallen 
creatures, but because we are men. Yet does our author plainly 
assert, that these incongruous faculties are withholden from us only 
because in our present state they would be made instruments of 
greater mischief. 

But let us hear our author for himself. 

* While he beholds insects, fish, beasts, birds, all indulging their re- 
spective modes of locomotion, man, unhappy man, is himself laboriously 
creeping upon the ground, incapable of achieving, without anxious 
preparation, a transit promptly accomplished by a swallow, a pigeon, 
or @ fieldfare,—with the condition of a guiltless being, how accordant 
were the possession of this power! “But look on man asa transgressor 
against his God, and ask yourself what corporeal endowment would be 
more fatally subversive of human happiness, than the possession by man 
of such powers of locomotion! 

We are next informed, that at this hour, as twenty-five centuries 
ago, in the reign of David, (he ought rather to have said in the 
time of Moses, by whom, and not by David, the 90th Psalm was 
written,) ‘ the days of our age are threescore years and ten. Man 
cannot check the volcano, nor the earthquake,—he cannot ensure 
or command a prosperous harvest,—he cannot call down a shower 
from the sky,—he cannot foretel' the events of the morrow.’ That 
is, he is not at once a man, a’bird, a-fish, an insect and a prophet, 
with omnipotence superadded to these characters, and all because 
this assemblage would have been inconvenient in a fallen creature. 
If it be not then.a fair inference that Adam either did possess or 
had a right to all these qualifications, before the fall; we know not 
what an inference means. The learned Archbishop King, and his : 
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more learned commentator Bishop Law, would have imstructed one 
author, that evils of imperfection, suchas he wildly enumerates, 
are no evils at all, but merely incidents necessary to a classification 
of beings, ina world so wisely and beautifully diversified as the pre- 
sent.* , 

The aywful subject of death is, treated by, Mr, Gisborne in his 
best manner, which will lead to several unportant reflections : 

‘Death,’ he says, and with great truth, ‘death, in its simple charac- 
ter, is not necessarily a proof that the beings to whom it attaches, have 
ofignded their, Creator. Existence bestowed might be intended by the 
donor, to be but temporary ; and happy existence, even for a limited 
duration, would be a gratuitous gift to be enjoyed and acknowledged 
with thankfulness by percipient intelligences. Moreover, existence 
might be prolonged after death, and the stroke which seemed to involve 
the annihilation of the individual, might be the instrument of his re- 
moval into another scene, and a more exalted modification of life.’ 


In all and every of these remarks, we wholly acquiesce. How 
far to adopt those which follow, we have considerable hesitation, 

‘But death, sudden, wide spreading, supervening in an unknown and 
horrid form, bears the aspect, not of a placid dismission from existence, 
not of a gracious transplantation into another and a nobler province of 
the universal empire of the Almighty, but of the execution of a judicial 
sentence upon a race of transgressors.’ 

The death of man, we allow, as a separation of soul and body, is 
properly penal, ‘ the wages of sin.’ But with respect to the circum- 
stances and forerunners of death, we would ask why, upon this hy- 
pothesis, is the death of brutes, when it takes place in + ate a 
nature, apparently not less agonizing for the most part than that of 
man They have never sinned, and if the pains of death be properly 
penal, why do they suffer? The probability is that, if the genera- 
tions of mankind had multiplied upon the, earth without a fall, the 
first and oldest would have been translated to some better state, 
without any violent shock to either part, the bodily or spiritual, of 
which they consisted,—but in this respect, moral evil was the pa- 
rent of physical. The bodies of men, inflamed by violent and sinful 
passions, contracted with that lamentable change, were reduced, by 
a judicial and righteous connection between sin and dissolution, to 
the original condition of brutes, and became subject to death,— 
they were no. langer in a condition to accompany the soul into that 
better and happier state to which they were destined, without under- 
going a total.decomposition. But with respect to the circumstances 
attendant upon that change, little more perhaps can be inferred, 


* Here we must once more recommend to our author’s most serious attention, Arch- 
bishop King’s Origin of Evil, with Bishop Law’s profound and elaborate notes, and 
more particularly the chapter on Evils of Imperfection, 
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than that from the operation of some physical law, with which we 
are unacquainted, the tie which connects soul and body is so strong 
as to require a violent, and therefore, in general, a painful disrup- 
tion.— Beyond this general truth, nothing appears with certainty. 
The best men, in their last hours, are not exempt from the acutest 
and most agonizing sufferings,—on the other hand, there are habits 
of sin which directly lead to a quiet and gentle or a momentary de- 
parture.—But, on the whole, our author’s representation of the 
misery preceding death is as usual overcharged,—there is, or there 
would be no such word in the most expressive of all languages, an 
guSavacia, for which our author has made no allowance, but which 
we sincerely wish he and ourselves may experience. ‘This is beau- 
tifully expressed in the language of an old divine, which we com- 
mend to our author as an antidote, a Christian antidote, to the pre- 
vailing gloom of his disposition. ‘ Morte Christi effectum est ut 
mors fidelibus jam non sit interitus, sed quadam quasi migratio com- 
mutatioque vite, brevisque adeo et certa in celum transmissio. 
Quocirca pii mortis metu, que laborum, solicitudinum atque malo- 
rum hujus vite omnium perfugium illis et dux in celum erit, exhor- 
rescere jam amplius aut trepidare non debent.’ One more reflec- 
tion on the subject, and we have done. 

Throughout the present work, Mr. Gisborne shews a most un- 
happy propensity to mistate his question, and to adduce, with an 
air of great self-complagency, facts which are admitted by his anta- 

onist, as irrefragable proofs of his own positions.* Thus he quotes, 
Tike a philosopher of the last century but one, the existence of ma- 
rine remains on the tops of mountains, as evidences of a deluge, 
and what is more, of the Noachian deluge alone; and thus too, in 
his verbose and declamatory manner, he enlarges on the tradition- 
ary evidence of an universal deluge. ‘This is not the point at issue 
between the parties. Every Christian philosopher admits the fact, 
nay more, he admits it on the faith of Revelation, corroborated by 
that very tradition. But with respect to the auxiliary evidence ad- 
duced by Mr. Gisborne’s school, evidence deduced from existing 





* A remarkable proof of this will be found in the following passage.—‘ But natural 
theology is endowed with organs of hearing no less than of vision. From every quarter 
of the world she hears the voice of pagan tradition, proclaiming the memory of an an- 
cient and a penal flood ; with a concurrence bearing a resemblance to that with which 
on the day of Pentecost, so many languages united in publishing the wonderful works 
of God, she hears the Roman and the Greek, and the Mexican, and the Hindoo, refer- 
ring to a judicial visitation of waters, by which their forefathers were overwhelmed.’— 
And then after two pages of vague declamation, our author proceeds. ‘Is not the ge- 
yeral tradition a positive fact—is it not a fact as distinct and demonstrable as the dis- 
arrangement of the strata in the Alps, or the discovery of an uncorrupted rhinoceros in 
Siberia ?—That is to say, there is a general tradition of a deluge—there is a disarrange- 
ment of the strata in the Alps,—therefore, not only bas the latter event been produced 
by the former, but it could not have been produced by any other cause. 
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appearances in the crust or on the surface of the earth, he takes 
leave to hesitate, perhaps to deny the consequences. He will 
say to Mr. Gisborne, We are agreed as to the fact of an uni- 
versal deluge, and the furce of the united proof from Scripture and 
tradition, by which it is established,—but when you require me to 
believe, on pain of being called an infidel, not only that every phe- 
nomenon, in or beneath the earth’s surface, is solvable on that hy- 
pothesis, but on that alone,—nay, more, when I am obliquely 
threatened with the penalties of unbelief, unless I renounce all the 
lights which modern research and modern science have thrown 
upon a subject even yet comparatively new ; when in every stratum 
and every fissure of the earth, I meet with appearances, which, ac- 
cording to my apprehension, negative such an hypothesis, in the 
use of my senses and in the operations of my understanding, I will 
no more be intimidated by a bigot, than by an inquisitor. I can- 
not accept of loose declamation for irrefragable argument, nor un- 
warranted assertion for legitimate proof,—I am not disposed to 
believe, that in a world, constituted of elements like the present, 
subterraneous fires could not be kindled, nor steam expand, nor 
earthquakes rend the surface, nor volcanos burst forth from its 
ome tll their several principles were put in action by the sin of 
man.—Without exploring the recesses of the earth, without being 
affrighted by the marks of disorder on its surface, I see enough in 
the character of the human species, to assure me that, in its present 
state, man both sins and suffers in consequence. ‘This is matter of 
experience,—why then am I so imperiously called upon to accept 
what I already allow, on proofs weakly hypothetical, or on no 
proofs at all? 

Sorry we are to have felt the necessity of animadverting with 
such freedom, on the work of so good aman and so good a scholar 
as Mr. Gisborne ; but it is the hard fate of revealed religion in the 
present day, to suffer as deeply from the injudicious assistance of its 
friends, as from the open attacks of its enemies, who are only to 
be encountered by observers and reasoners not inferior to them- 
selves. On the subject now before us, it must be admitted that 
they appear to be right in their facts, while they are certainly wrong 
in their conclusions. ‘Their facts, grounded as they are upon the 
latest discoveries, ought, in this work, to have been admitted, and 
their consequence denied. Our author, on the contrary, undertakes 
to deny a minor, which, in our apprehension, has been satisfactorily 
proved, and sincerely do we hope, for the sake of revealed religion 
itself, that Mr. Gisborne will be the last Christian writer who shall 
attempt to shew that the present appearances on, and immediately 
beneath, the surface of our earth, can only have been occasioned by 
the Noachian deluge. The maintainers of a contrary opinion have 
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been, by our author, very unskilfully, and with as little distinction as 
charity, accused of infidelity. On this subject, it is fitting that he 
should be better informed. These persons then are, with Mr. Gis- 
borne’s permission, to be divided into two classes: the first, con- 
sisting of those who doubt or deny the reality of the Noachian de- 
luge; and the second, among whom we desire to be numbered, of 
those who cordially accept the evidence of Moses, corroborated as 
it is by universal tradition, for the certainty of that astonishing event, 
while they descry no certain and ulterior confirmation of it, in the 
present appearance of the globe. Let it be remembered, that in this 
class stands first and foremost, Linneus himself ;—yet, on the other 
hand, while we see nothing in those appearances, which tends to 
negative the fact of an universal deluge, we pretend not to deny 
that any of the clefts and fissures on the earth’s surface, may have 
been among the causes of the flood: we neither dogmatize with 
Mr. Gisborne, nor deny with infidels. Of the veracity and inspira- 
tion of the Mosaic history we are fully assured ; and if, in the inter- 
pretation of the earlier steps of creation, we differ from Mr. Gis- 
borne, we yet account these positions perfectly consistent with each 
other. Yet let not the adversaries of Revelation triumph, if in this 
instance they have been encountered by an unequal antagonist, who 
has failed, (justice, indeed, extorts from us that admission ;) by the 
unskilful choice of his ground, by the narrowness of his religious - 
system, the heat of his temper, the indulgence of his imagination, 
and the absence of a calm philosophical spirit. One Christian phi- 
losopher, able to encounter, on true grounds, the whole host of un- 
believing geologists, has not long been removed by death, and no 
one, either similar or second to him, has arisen in his place. ‘This is 
not the first instance which has given us occasion to lament, in an 
age of much acuteness, united with unbelief, the absence of a ¢com- 
petent champion for the evidences of revealed religion. Meantime, 
we have only to request of every fair and candid sceptic, a sincere 
exertion of the philosophical ’eroy, which he so much affects. In 
the progress of intellect as of generation, another Paley may shortly 
arise: meanwhile, the fair and philosophical geologists of the pre- 
sent day cannot fail to perceive that if all our author’s reasons were 
allowed to be futile, all his facts mistated, and all his consequences 
inconclusive, which we are far from admitting, the merits of the 
question are yet entire and untouched,—namely, whether the organic 
remains of the world are or are not inconsistent with the Mosaic 
history of the creation? 
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Art. [V.—Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, 
and of a Voyage to and from that Country, in the Years 18.6 
and 1817; containing an Account of the most interesting 
Transactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to the Court of Pe- 
kin, and Observations on the Countries which it visited. By 
Clarke Abel, F.L.S. London. 1818. 


WE are now in possession of three quartos, besides a goodly 
octavo, as the literary fruits of Lord Ambherst’s Embassy to 
China—how many more are yet hatching in the womb of time we 
venture not to conjecture; but we have heard that the same literary 
jobman who, under the guidance-of Du Halde and Grozier, drove 
ZEneas Anderson so successfully over the old ground, declares him- 
self still able and willing to start with any other attendant of the 
embassy, notwithstanding the perils of the midnight procession 
round the walls of Pekin, and the horrors of the granite causeway. 
Seriously, we scarcely imagined that Mr. Abel would have 
succeeded so well in filling his pages, without a repetition of what 
we had already learned from Mr. Ellis and Mr. M‘Leod; and in 
fact there is a good deal of the same kind of matter as was furnished 
by these gentlemen, and which can now hardly be considered as 
‘ interesting transactions.’ There is something, however, in Mr. 
Abel’s book, which has no place in those of the other two; and 
there would have been more, but for the author’s illness during 
the most interesting part of the journey through China, and the 
subsequent shipwreck of the Alceste; by the former he lost the op- 
portunity of making his personal observations, and by the latter 
those collections of natural history which had been made partly by 
himself, but mostly by the exertions of others. Three hundred 
packages of seeds had been collected by the unremitting efforts of 
Mr. Hooper, for the Botanic Garden, which it seems were thrown 
overboard on leaving the wreck of the Alceste, ‘ to make room for 
some of the linen of one of the gentlemen of the embassy.’ A col- 
lection of zoophites, of madrepores and of Lew-chew plants shared 
the same fate; as did also an extensive geological and botanical col- 
lection from the coast of Tartary, and (to complete the catalogue 
of misfortunes) another collection from the same part of the world, 
made for Mr. Livingston, surgeon to the British factory at Canton. 
All that remaimed to Mr. Abel was a small collection of China 
plants, and another of China rocks,—from these, says our author, 
‘ [have derived all the specimens which have enabled me to give 
the slight geological and botanical notices of China contained in 
this work.’ Under such untoward circumstances, we cannot help 
thinking, what indeed might be anticipated, that Mr. Abel has 
E?2 been 
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been more successful in his remarks on every other part ef his voy- 
age, than in those relating to his tour through China. 

The first place at which the embassy touched was Rio de Ja- 
neiro, on the sloping shore of which is situated the town of St. 
Sebastian, now the capital of the Brazils. Like every other town 
belonging to the nation which owns this garden of the world, though 
St. Sebastian possesses every facility for the promotion of neatness 
and cleanliness, it has not the smallest pretension to either. ‘ In 
pen. the fish and vegetable market,’ says Mr. Abel, ‘ every sense 

possessed became disagreeably impressed—my hearing, by the 
jargon of the different languages used by the slaves, who were bar- 
tering for their masters, and by the old women, who were endea- 
vouring to obtain the highest price for their articles of sale ;}— 
a traveller, we think, ought not to be quite so squeamish :—what 
follows, however, is bad enough—‘ my sense of sight and smell,’ 
he continues, ‘ was overpowered by a horrible combination of every 
sort of filth, which sent forth the most sickening effluvia that ever 
exhaled from the corruption of a charnel-house; the very air tasted 
of putridity, and my clothes felt unctuous to the touch from acci- 
dental contamination.’ With an abundance of the finest fresh water 
immediately above the city, and one of the most magnificent har- 
bours in the world at its feet, nothing but the love of dirt could 
enable the people to sustain the reproach of every foreigner that 
visits these delightful shores. ‘ The strongest efforts of the imagi- 
nation,’ says Mr. Abel, ‘ cannot picture any thing so heavenly as 
the country, or so disgusting as the town. ‘The first-contains many 
of the noblest works of nature in.their greatest freshness and beauty, 
on a magnificent scale; the latter exhibits all the disgusting objects 
which pride, slavery, laziness, and filth can possibly engender.’ 

On the arrival of the frigate off Anger Point, im the Strait of 
Sunda, Mr. Abel, instead of accompanying the ambassador over- 
land to Batavia, preferred paying a visit to the crater of Gunoug 
Karang in the interior, which however had nothing very remark- 
able about it; but it gave him an opportunity of corroborating Sir 
Thomas Raffles’s account of the kind and benevolent disposition of 
the native Javanese. 


‘ In descending the mountain I was obliged to use great caution, as 
the path must always be very slippery, in consequence of the heavy 
dews which fall upon the mountain; the thickness of the woods pre- 
venting their evaporation. On our return it was especially so, as it was 
raining heavily during our descent. I stumbled frequently, and should 
have fallen more than once, but for the attention of the natives. They 
followed me closely, uttered a cry at every false step I made, and caught 
me by the arm whenever I was in danger. _It is impossible to do justice 
to the active and emulous good-nature of these mountaineers, who were 
anxious 
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anxious to excel each other in rendering me service. During my stay 
on the mountain I received great assistance from them inall my pursuits, 
although they could not comprehend their object. They were at first 
much amused at my collecting plants familiar to their daily observation, 
yet vied with each other in gathering them for me. If I pointed toa 
flower at a great elevation, several started to obtain it, and he who suc- 
ceeded evidently triumphed in his fortune, Neither was my presence 
necessary to excite them to this benevolent activity. Not being able, 
from the advance of the day, to reach the top of the mountain, I dis- 
patched several natives to collect specimens of rocks from it; and on 
their return, I was surprised to see them laden with pieces of rock, 
bundles of plants, and joints of bamboo full of water collected from 
hollows at the top of the mountain. Thisthey seemed to consider as holy, 
advising me to wash myself with it as a security against danger. But I 
should exhaust the patience of my reader were I to mention but a small 
proportion of the numerous proofs I personally experienced of the in- 
nate principles of benevolence that enter into the moral character of the 
Javanese. Not only in the excursion of which I am now giving the nar- 
rative, but during the whole period of my first and second visit in Java, 
they repeatedly occurred to me. That their intellectual is equal to their 
moral excellence, may be inferred from the specimens of their poetry 
which have lately been given to the world. Yet these are the people 
who have been pursued as beasts of prey, and of whom upwards of four 
hundred have been barbarously and uselessly slaughtered since the 
island of Java has been given up by the English. Thank God, I did 
not hear that any of my countrymen had ever oppressed them, but often 
heard, and often saw, that the Javanese looked upon the English rather 
as benefactors than as masters, and it was notorious that the name of 
Raffles was almost idolized by them.’—pp. 35, 36. 


Having heard that the Sultan of Bantam was at the point of death, 
Mr. Abel proceeded to his residence to make a tender of his me- 
dical aid. He found him stretched on a small pallet supported 
in the arms of an interesting looking woman, and attended by two 
of his male relatives ; he grasped the doctor’s hand, shook his head, 
and declined his assistance, which, says Mr. Abel, ‘ would have 
been unavailing, as he died a few hours after I left him.’ 


* On quitting this house of mourning, I hastened to a grove, where 

I expected to find many of the great bats of Java, which had been re- 
presented to me as vampires, and which in look and ferocity might be 
supposed to appropriate the fables of those frightful beings. I had 
often seen, since my arrival in Java, flying in the day-time at a great 
elevation, an animal making a noise so resembling the cawing of a crow, 
that at first I mistook it for a species of this bird. I now saw many of 
its species suspended in large clusters with their heads downward from 
the branches of trees; and so firmly did they adhere, that although [ 
fired at them, and must have destroyed two or three, they did not fall. 
By throwing large stones, I obliged them to quit their resting places 
and to take wing, many of them with young ones clinging to their 
E3 breasts. 
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breasts. They then hovered about, screeched violently, and, flapping 
their enormous wings, circled close over my head, reminding me of the 
harpies of antiquity.. After some trials, 1 succeeded in shvoting two, @ 
male and female: the male being the larger. Nothing could be more 
hideous than their aspect. Their bodies, covered with long hair, re- 
semble that of a fox in colour, smell, and form, but that of a full grown 
rat in size, They are suspended between wings, similar in texture to 
those of a common bat, but extending five feet from one extremity to the 
other. The tail, which is,four inches long, is also like that of the tox, 
and is enclosed by the membrane uniting the hinder extremities. ‘The 
female, which was only wounded in one of its wings, endeavoured to 
strike me with the other. screeching violently at the same time, and grin- 
ning horribly. When left to itself it exerted its fury on the wounded 
limb, which it smashed with its teeth.’—p. 43. 

It would be useless to employ our pages in repeating from 
Mr. Abel’s book any of the political discussions of the British 
embassy, at its first intercourse with the Chinese in the gulf 
of Petchelee, or at its subsequent landing near the mouth of the 
Pei-ho; but as objects frequently appear in different lights, ac- 
cording as they are viewed by different persons, or even by the same 
person in different moods and humours, we shall occasionally notice 
the impressions made on Mr. Abel by the appearance of the people 
and the country, as the embassy glided along the river which was 
to conduct them to the confines of the capital. 


* We found the banks of the river covered on our arrival with a crowd 
of people assembled to see the embassy ; and forming a most motley 
group. In front were mandarins and soldiers, tawdrily dressed and 
variously armed: behind, the mob of all classes and complexions, some 
in white robes, others quite naked, some in immense hats, others with 
parasols, many bare-headed, and all with long tails. ‘This diversified 
mass was suddenly thrown into confusion by a party of soldiers, who, 
flourishing whips on all sides, opened a passage for a number of ser- 
vants, carrying trays laden with all kinds of provision in profuse abun- 
dance. ‘These formed a present from the legate to the ambassador and 
his train, and were placed in order in the fronts of the boats of the three 
commissioners. It would be impossible to particularise the different 
Parts of this ostentatious supply. It comprised all sorts of dressed meat, 
of sheep roasted in balves and quarters, pigs and fowls in abundance, 
innumerable Chinese made dishes, amongst others, stewed sharks’ fins, 
stags’ sinews, birds’ nests and sea-slugs, pyramids of cakes and sweetmeats, 
a large quantity of pickle, and several jars of wine. A part of these 
formed our dinner: and as it was the first time of partaking of Chinese 
fare, curiosity induced us to taste the made dishes, but their flavour did 
not tempt us todo more. The joints of mutton, pigs, and fowls, were 
so besmeared with a kind of varnish, that they exhibited a perfect me- 
-tallic polish, and seemed so much more adapted to please the eye than 
gratify the palate, that we did not attempt to injure the brilliancy of 
their surface.’—pp. 73, 74. . 
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Mr. Abel had the fortune to pass the first night in this far- 
famed empire on the bare boards, among myriads of mosquitoes ; 
and found in the morning that his perambulations were to be 
confined to a spot of ground about one hundred yards square, 
guarded on every side by soldiers. This early specimen of suffering 
and restraint was not calculated to put him mm the best possible 
humour with the ‘ heavenly empire,’ and accordingly we are pre- 
sented with the following sketch. 

* No country in the world can afford, I imagine, fewer objects of in- 
terest to any species of traveller, than the banks of the Pei-ho be- 
tween Ta-koo and Tien-sing. The land is marshy and sterile, the 
inhabitaats are poor and squalid, their habitations mean, dirty, and 
dilapidated, and the native productions of the soil are few and un- 
attractive. The scenery had only novelty and strangeness to recom- 
mend it; but had it possessed the attractions of Arcadia, they would 
have been polluted by miserable objects of wretched and naked men, 
tracking our boats and toiling often through a deep mire under a burn- 
ing sun. These poor fellows were attended by overseers, who kept 
them to their work, and prevented their desertion, but did not, as far as 
I could observe, exert their authority with cruelty. Scarcely had our 
eyes become in some degree familiarised with their appearance, when 
they were offended by the sight of a dead body frightfully swollen, 
lying on his back, and floating down the river. Our boatmen passed 
it without regard. 1 must confess, that in turning from the contempla- 
tion of such objects, I recovered with some difficulty that state of mind 
which was necessary to an unprejudiced examination of the country 
through which I was passing.’—pp. 75, 76. 

The feast of the Yellow Screen at Tien-sing tended to augment 
rather than allay the disappointment and dissatisfaction felt on the 
first landing of the embassy. That curious scene, having beeu fully 
described by Mr. Ellis, need not be repeated here. ‘The store 
of ice, which the party was able to procure at Tien-sing for 
cooling their wine and fruit, appears to have been the first pleasur- 
able object that presented itself ;’ and it is admitted that ‘ no people 
understand better the refreshing qualities of ice, during hot weather, 
than the Chinese.’ Every fruiterer had it in abundance, and every 
Chinese almost was seen carrying it about in his hands.—The thick- 
ness of it, Mr. Abel thinks, ‘ sufficiently testified the severity of the 
cold which must prevail in these parts during the winter :’—it rather 
testifies the knowledge which the Chinese possess of the art of 
making and filling ice-houses, and of ramming down and breaking 
the material into small fragments, so as to form one solid mass ; the 
preservation of ice having no reference to its original ‘ thickness.’ 

Squalidness and filth continued, we are told, to be the leading 
characteristics from Tien-sing to Tong-cheu. In the Jatter city, 
‘ mud and stench predominated, and received an increase of of- 
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fensiveness from the peculiar odours which were thrown off by nume- 
rous cook-shops that lined our road, aided perhaps by the dead 
animals too closely resembling cats and dogs, which hung in their 
front.’ We suspect Mr. Abel to be possessed of peculiarly delicate 
nerves ;-—/Eneas Anderson bestows great praise on the savoury re- 
lishes which he used to procure at the Chinese cook shops; Sir 
George Staunton too, if we mistake not, speaks favourably of 
Chinese cookery. Even Van Braam, who was a perfect gourmand, 
limits his grievance to the scanty supply of his table, complaining 
of quantity rather than quality, and grumbling that they gave him 
only the bones to pick. We recollect too that the gentlemen of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy were particularly struck with the fine 
carcasses of broad-tailed sheep, that hung in front of the butchers’ 
shops of all the towns and villages in the neighbourhood of the ca- 
pital. Ona changé tout cela, it seems, since their time, for the 
horses were as ‘ miserable looking animals’ as the supposed ‘ dead 
dogs and cats.’ 


* That on which I rode was about thirteen hands and a half high, of 
a bay colour, having all his bony points extremely prominent. Accus- 
tomed to follow en train, and of an obstinate temper, he would seldom 
pass any of his kind; and always chose his own pace, which was some- 
thing between a trot and an amble. His equipment perfectly harmo- 
nised with his persgnal propensities. Two pieces of board forming the 
saddle, met at so acute an angle, that his bare spine would have afforded 
a more pleasant support. Behind and before it had two high projec- 
tions, on the former of which | occasionally sat, to relieve myself from 
the effects of its central portion. A piece of scarlet cloth was indeed 
thrown over; but as this was continually slipping, it rather increased 
than remedied the inconvenience arising from the bare boards. A piece 
of old cord formed the girt, and permitted the saddle to turn, when I 
endeavoured to mount. The stirrups were suspended by strings, so 
short, that they scarcely hung beneath the animal’s body, occasioning 
some danger of collision between my knees and nose. The bridle was 
of no better materials, and had a bit which the animal totally disre- 
garded. A piece of cord attached to the reins served asa whip. Such 
an outfit would not have excited dissatisfaction, had it been similar to 
that of equestrians of respectability in the country; but I did not 
witness an instance of the poorest Chinese being more miserably 
mounted. Remonstrance was in vain; the mandarins insisted that no 
better means of conveyance were to be obtained, and many of the gentle- 
men preferred any other mode of travelling to that of the carts.’-—p. 98. 


We do not think it necessary to repeat the miseries of the granite 
pavement between Tong-cheu and Pekin, which have already been 
described with such feeling and eloquence by Mr. Ellis ; suffice it 
to say, that whether on horseback, or foot, or in a covered cart, (and 
Mr, Abel tried them all,) this superb causeway is equally - 
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nounced as execrable. The party were permitted, however, to enjoy 
a short respite from the excruciating fatigues of a Chinese ‘ cart,’ 
when within about five miles of the capital, in a sort of shed,-in 
which were stowed the ambassador, his suite, ‘ and some of the 
horses.’ Here they remained about an hour; and setting forth again 
in the dark, in the most scrambling manner that ¢an be imagined, 
they arrived before the gates of Pekin at midnight—but they were 
closed against them. Chinese curiosity however was fully awake. 
‘ Thousands of people crowded the road, holding up their small 
oval lanterns to gain a view of the procession.’ 

The pleasant airing which their conductors gave them round 
the walls of Pekin, over deep miry roads, through narrow lanes and 
along the brink of deep ditches, in ‘a procession’ which terminated 
only with the dawn, formed a.. appropriate introduction to the ex- 
traordinary farce that took place at the palace of Yuen-min-yuen, 
which Mr. Ellis, who had the advantage of being behind the scenes, 
has so well described. ‘The room into which the representative of 
the king of England, with the few that attended him, (for the Chi- 
nese contrived to drive off the greater part of his suite,) was rudely 
thrust was scarcely twelve feet by seven, with holes on every side, 
furnished with shutters, like the port-holes of a ship, and a sky-light 
of tattered paper :—in short, it forcibly brought to the recollection 
of the few who were crammed into it, the exclamation of Van 
Braam. ‘ Nous voila donc, a notre arrivée dans la célébre résidence 
impériale, logés dans une espéce d’écurie.’ 

The disgraceful scene that followed is described pretty nearly in 
the same terms as those employed by Mr. Ellis, but the rudeness, 
it seems, went beyond even what the Commissioner thought proper 
to state. The duke, as he is absurdly styled, * caught his lordship 
by the arm, beckoning at the same time to some surrounding 
mandarins to assist him. They obeyed the signal, and stepped 
forward; but before they reached the ambassador, we started up, 
(says Mr. Abel,) and advanced towards him, when in the act of 
shaking off his unmannerly assailant. This sudden movement 
stopped the duke, and alarmed his attendants; the former quitted 
his hold, and the latter fell back, with countenances full of asto- 
nishment.’ Lord Amherst behaved with that dignified composure, 
which all who know him would expect on so trying an occasion, 
and cautioned his suite on no account to use their weapons in resist- 
ing the violence that had been offered to him and that might again 
recur. Butit was notnecessary. ‘They were speedily removed to a 
residence at a little distance, where they hoped for some rest after 
their long and tiresome journey ; but in this also they were disap- 
pointed. ‘The emperor had issued his mandate for their immediate 
departure, and the summons was as speedily brought to them by 
a most 
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a most consequential gentleman who, on making his appearance, 
Called out in a loud voice and imperative gesture, ‘ 1 am a messen- 
ger from the K eu-mun-te-tien, governor of the nine gates of Pekin, 
the greatest military officer of the empire; the commander of a 
million of men; he orders the ambassador instantly to quit the limits 
of his command.’ All was now bustle and confusion; and our 
jaded countrymen were once more doomed to the Chinese cart and 
the causeway, in travelling along which, says Mr. Abel, ‘ we felt 
the sensation of continual dislocation and replacement in every 
joint of our bodies.’ 

Mr. Abel of course is unable to give any account of Pekin, hav- 
ing only surrounded its walls twice by night; but he says ‘ we 
stepped from our carts to steal a piece of its walls, and had just 
time to observe that they were built of a sun-dried brick of a blue 
colour, resting on a foundation of blocks of granite.’ This is a 
mistake ; the walls of Pekin are built of a remarkably hard and well- 
burnt brick, laid in so skilful and workmanlike a manner as not to be 
excelled in this or any other country. The bricks and tiles of 
China, I:ke all their earthenware, are of very superior quality, and 
burnt with great care in close ovens-or furnaces, heated with wood or 
culm. We know from a gentleman in Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
who particularly examined the walls of Pekin, that the bricks of 
which they are constructed had a close compact surface capable 
of taking a polish; they were of a dull leaden bluish colour, and 
each contained about thrice as much matter as one of the standard 
size of England; and it is observed by Lord Macartney, that the 
only piece of brick-work worthy of being compared with that of 
the garden walls at Yuen-min-yuen, is that of the house of Lord 
Palmerston, in the south-west corner of Hanover-square—which 
is unquestionably unrivalled in London. 

The gentlemen of Lord Macartney’s embassy encountered few 
or no beggars in the whole of their route through China. Those 
of Lord Amherst’s were beset with them. The opposite characters 
of the two emperors Kien-lung and Kia-King, as suggested by Mr. 
Abel, can scarcely be considered as affording sufficient grounds to 
account for this difference. Lord Macartney’s retinue confined 
themselves to the direct route, and were attended with more pomp 
and parade of civil and military mandarins, with their lictors and 
guards, who might have been instructed to remove all objects of 
‘ deformity and penury’ out of the way. Lord Amherst’s party, it 
would seem, frequently ran riot, and rambled to considerable dis- 
tances from the line of their route. 

The country however is certainly not so tranquil and well governed 
as in the time of Kien-lung. Kia-king, it appears, is a weak and 
capricious ruler, little acquainted with the affairs of government, or 
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the condition of his people. Mr. Abel may be permitted to speak 
contemptuously of him after the rude treatment experienced at his 
court; but the character which we have received of bin from a resi- 
dent in the capital fully justifies all that he has said. He is, in fact, 
vain, effeminate, and licentious—giving himself up to every species of 
sensuality—-governed by favourites one day, whom, without reason, 
he dixgraces the next. Song, his chief minister and bottle compa- 
nion, (for among his other vices he reckons that of drunkenness,) 
being asked respecting a journey into Ta:tary, endeavowed to dis- 
suade him from it, hinting that; as happened a few years before, the 
season of his absence might again be the season of revolt. This 
displeased the royal ear, and availing himself of an edict published 
by Kien-lung, which declared any minister guilty of high treason, 
who should attempt to dissuade his descendants on the throne from 
visiting the tombs ot his ancestors in Tartary, Kia-king decreed Song 
to have merited death: in consideration, however, of the advice 
having been solicited by himself, he contented himself with strip- 
ping him of his honours and banishing him to Ely in Tartary— 
whither his sou, as a mark of the royal favour, was permitted to 
accompany him. 

We regret, on many accounts, the illness of Mr. Abel: the little 
which he saw of the peasantry of China, in his botanical excursions, 
is exceedingly favourable to their character, and we should have 
been glad of a fuller description of. this most important class of 
people from his hands. 

‘They afforded,’ he tells us, ‘ a pleasing contrast in their simple 
manners and civil treatment of strangers, to the cunning designs of the 
salesmen of Tung-Chow, and the brutal importunity of the courtiers of 
Yuen-ming-yuen. When they have accompanied me along the banks 
of the river, far in advance of my boat, and have beheld me overcome by 
fatigue and heat, they have always appeared anxious to relieve my dis- 
tress. One has hastened to the nearest house for a seat, another has 
brought me water, and a third has held an umbrella over my head to de- 
fend me from the sun, whilst their companions have at some distance 
formed a circle around me. We were to these people as the inhabitants 
of another world. Our features, dress, and habits were so opposed to 
theirs, as to induce them to infer that our country, in all its natural cha- 
racters, must equally differ from their own, “ Have you a moon, and 
rain, and rivers in your country?” were their occasional questions. 
Comprehending no other rational object for the collecting of plants 
than their useful qualities, and seeing me gather all indiscriminately, 
they at once supposed that I sought them merely as objects of curiosity, 
and laughed heartily at my eagerness to obtain them. They pitied my 
ignorance, and endeavoured to teach me their relative worth, and were 
anxious for me to learn the important truth, that from one seed many 
might be obtained. A young man having shaken some ripe seeds fares 
the 
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the capsules of the Sesamum and the Sida, described to me, with much 
minuteness, that if I took them to my own country, and put them into 
the ground, they would produce many plants, and | might thus in time 
obtain the blessing of good rope and oil.’—pp. 130, 131. 

We are by no means satisfied that we have yet obtained a true 
and impartial portrait of the Chinese. Indeed we are almost sure 
that we have not. We want to know something more of their 
domestic habits. In the few novels and dramas which have reached 
us, we find nothing of that dull uniformity in private life, which 
the books written by Europeans have been pleased to attribute to 
them ; but, on the contrary, we meet with great variety of charac- 
ter, of dispositions strongly marked, and of eccentricities and whims 
as much out of the Way, and incidents as oddly diversified, as among 
ourselves, and which could not have been imagined if they had not 
existed in the common intercourse of society. It can scarcely be 
doubted, that in one of the most ancient and populous empires on 
the face of the earth, where literature has always been respected, and 
where, at a very early period, an exalted system of ethics was pro- 
mulgated, the national character would be found, in real life, to 
have its bright as well as its dark side; and the only question is which 
of the two occupies the larger surface of the picture. We should 
always remember that we view the Chinese character only as drawn 
by foreigners, who, from the nature of the government, have at all 
times been the objects of suspicion, and who hold a very limited 
intercourse with the natives. Mr. Abel echos the old and oft re- 
peated charge against them of knavery; in support of which he 
quotes the inference of Pauw, that the shop-keepers would never 
have thought of writing on their signu-boards, ‘ No cheating here,’ 
if they had not predetermined to cheat all the world. But if this 
inscription ‘ Poo hau’ be common, as Du Halde says it is, it 
can produce no effect, one way or the other, among themselves ; 
and it could not be intended to cheat foreigners, because foreigners 
are not allowed to domiciliate themselves in China, nor even, 
except on special occasions, to enter its territory. ‘ Poo hau’ 
therefore, is quite as harmless as the word ‘ genuine,’ the abuse of 
which is so common on our sign-boards, that a Chinese would be 
justified in retorting the observation of M. Pauw, and telling 
his countrymen that the English shopkeepers would never have 
thought of writing ‘ genuine’ on every sign, if they were not con- 
vinced that all their articles were ‘ spurious.’ 

On the subject of infanticide, and the apparent indifference to 
human life, with which the Chinese have been charged, we did not 
Jook for much information from Mr. Abel. The little he pro- 
cured, however, is against the supposed practice being general or 
common. 
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* Respecting the validity of those general charges of inhumanity 
brought against the whole Chinese people, and founded on their reputed 
practice of infanticide, and their apathy in withholding assistance to 
their countrymen when in danger, my information is chiefly of a nega- 
tive kind. It will readily be supposed that in our almost linear progress 
through the empire, we were not in the way of obtaining a sufficient 
number of facts for estimating the different degrees of credibility at- 
tached to the statements, according as little on the subject of infanticide 
as on that of population, respecting the causes and extent of the ex- 
posure of children in China.’ 

That the practice exists, admits not of a shadow of doubt; to 
what extent it exists is not likely ever to be known. The little value 
that attaches to females throughout the East, leads too frequently, 
it is to be feared, to their exposure. In all those nations the parent 
seems to be armed with uncontrolled authority over his children, 
even to the taking away of life. The Chinese laws, in particular 
instances, appear to admit this; but the Chinese people deny the 
practice. ‘That it is but too common however, at least among the 
lower classes, may be inferred from the remonstrance of a magis- 
trate of Kiang-nan, published in the Pekin Gazette, praying the 
Emperor, that the selling and putting away of wives, and the 
drowning of female infants might be prohibited :—on which Kia- 
King very shrewdly observes, that ‘ the existence of male and fe- 
male is essential to the continuance of the human species ;’ and con- 
cludes, doubtingly, that ‘ if it be true that a common practice exists 
among poor families of drowning their female infants, it is a very 
shocking and wicked thing, and should be put a stop to by admoni- 
tory and prohibitory edicts.’ 

There is certainly something in all this, not extremely favourable 
to the Chinese, and yet they should not be too generally condemned. 
Unfeeling and unamiable as their character has been represented 
by all the visitors of Canton, from Lord Anson to the present 
writer, there are traits of excellence to be found in it. It is but 
common justice to allow them credit for instances of individual ge- 
nerosity and humanity as a set-off against the knavery and brutality, 
of which they have been so unceremoniously and so universally ac 
cused. Mr. M‘Leod gave us an instance of a Chinese wanti 
neither feeling nor gratitude; and we took occasion to supply a stil 
stronger one. Captain Ross, the commander of the East India Com- 
pany’s ship the Discovery, has enabled us, from his own experi- 
ence, to furnish a third. While surveying those dangerous rocks, 
called the Paracells, off the coast of Cochin-china, he perceived the 
wreck of a large Chinese junk, and, on approaching nearer, ob- 
served on a barren rock, not exceeding fifty fathoms in length, 
a group of people amounting nearly to a thousand, who had 
escaped 
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escaped the wreck only to perish by famine. With the utmost dif- 
ficulty they were taken, by eight or ten at a time, from this desolate 
spot, on which they had already remained four days; and all landed 
safe on the opposite coast of Cochin-china. P 

Some time after this, when Captain Ross was surveying the 
south-eastern.coast of China, near the strait of Formosa, he landed 
at a small town not far from Aimoy; on passing through one of the 
streets, he was noticed by a young man who ran up to him, threw 
himself on his knees, and eagerly embraced his legs: it appeared 
that he was one of those who had been released from their despe- 
rate situation on the rock of the Paracells. He made known his 
liberator to his towns-people, who immediately crowded round the 
Captain, loading him with blessings on every side; and nothing 
that the place afforded was considered as too good for him. 

One more, and we have done. Con-se-qua, one of the Hong 
merchants of Canton, who is still living, had large concerns with 
the Americans. The master of a ship belonging to that nation, on 
pretence of inability, had refused to settle the balance of his ac- 
count with him, and was preparing to leave the river. Con-se-qua 
complained of this conduct in the presence of a Mr. Robinson, 
chief mate of one of the East India Company’s ships, who, know- 
ing that the American captain had ample means to settle his ba- 
lance, undertook to procure it for the Hong merchant. He ac- 
cordingly remonstrated with the American, stating the bad im- 
pression which such dishonourable conduct must leave on the minds 
of the Chinese, and that, for the credit of his country, he ought to 
settle his accounts before his departure—in short, the account was 
settled. Con-se-qua strongly expressed his feelings of gratitude, 
and told Mr. Robinson that in future he would take his investment 
off his hands whatever it might be, at a certain profit, regardless 
of the market being overstocked. This went on for a few years, 
when one day Con-se-qua thus addressed Mr. Robinson—Mr. Ro- 
binson, you come here one, two, three year, and all year chief mate 
—why you no come captain? Mr. Robinson informed him that he 
had not sufficient money to purchase the investment. What money 
you want? asked Con-se-qua. No less, answered Robinson, than 
eight thousand pounds. “Nothing more was said at the time; but, 
just as the ships were about to sail, Con-se-qua put into the hands 
of Mr. Robinson, an order on the house of Baring and Co. (with 
whom he was connected) to advance on his account the sum of eight 
thousand pounds, saying, Now you come captain, and when you rich 
you pay me. Poor Robinson however did not live to avail himself 
of this noble act of generosity. 

Nor ought we to forget, while professing to give an impartial 
view of this people, that im the unbounded respect and veneration of 
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children for their parents, and the sobriety which prevails generally 
among all ranks and conditions of men, they probably excel all 
other nations. But a Chinese is not only of sober but of industrious 
habits ; he is also naturally dexterous and ingenious, and whatever 
he undertakes he performs with neatness and propriety. The fa- 
culties of his mind are clear and acute; his perceptions quick, and 
would be comprehensive if called into action; but the system of 
his education and the nature of the institutions under which he lives, 
constitute him too much of a machine, whose motions are regulated 
by certain invariable rules. ‘So singularly uniform indeed are the 
features, the appearance, and the public manners of this people, 
that it was well observed by one of the missionaries, ‘ Parcourez 
lempire de la Chine; tout vous semblera fondé dans le méme 
creuset, et fagonné par le méme moule.’ 

To this sameness, arising from legislative interference in all that 
concerns a man’s conduct in life, it is owing that, while in most 
parts of the western world the human faculties have been either in a 
state of progressive improvement or deterioration, most of the 
Oriental nations have remained very nearly stationary. Time would 
seem to have stood still with the Chinese. We find them neither 
improved in learning nor in morals, nor in the system of govern- 
ment and legislation, nor one whit more enlightened in religion or 
in the sciences, than they were three thousand years ago. ‘The cut 
of their robes, the plan of their houses, the form of their furniture, 
have not changed in all that time, so much are they under the do- 
minion of ancient custom—and while no inconsiderable portion of 
the globe has been agitated by the capricious tyranny of fashion, 
they have had the advantage (if advantage it be) of reposing in 
peace under that alone. 

But as human nature is every where pretty much the same, China 
would appear to have its male and female e/egantés ag well as other 
countries. In a Chinese novel called Hung-how-Mung, or, The 
Red Chamber Dreams, part of which has been translated by Mr. 
Davis, of whom we have had frequent occasions to speak favourably, 
two characters are introduced, whose costume may be amusing to the 
belles and beaux of Great Britain. The dress of the lady, who is 
denominated a La-tzé—(something sharp or pungent)—is thus de- 
scribed: ‘ On her head her knot of hair was adorned with gold and 
silk and eight precious stones pendent. It was fastened with a pin of 
pearls dropping from five little eagles. An ornament of virgin gold, 
enlivened with insects, embraced her neck. Around her waist was 
an upper dress of deep red-coloured silk, on which were em- 
broidered an hundred golden butterflies, fluttering among flowers. 
Over this was a narrow garment made of the skins of stone-blue 
mice, and silk of five different colours. Below all, was a petticoat 
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of foreign crape of a green colour, sprinkled with flowers. She 
had a pair of most bewitching three-cornered eyes, and two eye<« 
brows curved like the young willow leaves; her person was'slender, 
light, and airy.’ ‘The gentleman was also covered with butterflies 
fluttering among flowers of gold: his beautiful nose was full and 
round, like the gall-bladder of a quadruped; and he had a face like 
the moon in the midst of autumn—covered with white paint, and 
lips tinged with vermilion. From-his head to the end of his tail, 
which dangled to the ankles, hung four strings of precious stones 
set in gold. His upper tunic was pink spangled with flowers, his 
trowsers and stockings were embroidered, and his shoes were of a 
deep red colour, with thick white soles. This irresistible youth is 
said to have ‘ ten thousand thoughts of love collected in the corner 
of his eye.’ 

Mr. Abel (to whom we now return) had scarcely left Tien-sing 
when he was seized with a brain fever, which confined him to his 
bed for several weeks. He had the misfortune therefore of missing 
the best and most interesting part of the journey, especially that 
which led up the great river Yang-T'se- Kiang past the ancient capi- 
tal Nan-King and its celebrated porcelain Pagoda, the appearance 
of which, though none of the party approached within two miles 
of it, accorded, Mr. Abel was told,‘ with the description given of it 
by different writers.’ The catholic missionaries all speak with ad- 
miration of this edifice; but none that we know of, except Pére le 
Compte, has described it; and his account of it is, like every thing 
else in his book, loose and vague, and little to be relied on. The 
following curious description of the Temple of Boudh, for such 
this celebrated Pagoda is, was purchased in the city of Nan-King, 
on'the return of the’embassy: it is perhaps the first authentic ac- 
count of it which has reached Europe, and we think our readers will 
be gratified with a verbal translation of the original, for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of Sir George Staunton. Lord Am- 
herst is said to be possessed of a model of this extraordinary build- 
ing, which, Du Halde says, ‘ is certainly the most solid, remark- 
able, ‘and magnificent structure in the eastern world.” He should 
have confined the remark to China, and made an exception of the 
* Great Wall.’ 

* The Dwelling of Security, Tranquillity, and Peace. 

* The representation of the precious glazed Tower of the Temple of 
Gratitude, in the province of Kiang-Nan. 

‘ This work was commenced at noon, on the fifteenth day of the 
sixth moon of the tenth year of the Emperor Yong Lo*, of the dynasty 
of Ming, and was completed on the first day of the eighth moon of the 


* 1413 of the Christian era. 
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sixth of the ‘Siuen Té, of the same dynasty, being, qlto- 
quhan a period =. years in wom ’ 

‘ The sum of money expended, in completing the precious glazed 
tower, was two millions four hundred and eighty-five thousand four 
hundred and eighty-four ounces of silver. In the construction of the 
ornamental globe on the pinnacle of the roof of the tower, forty-eight 
kin* in weight of gold (sixty-four pounds), and one thousand four hun- 
dred kin in weight of copper were consumed. The circumference of 
this globe is thirty-six che,+ or forty-two feet. Each round or story is 
eighteen che high. In that part of the tower called the Quang, were 
consumed four thousand eight hundred and seventy kin weight of brass. 
The iron hoops or rings, on the pinnacle of the roof, are nine in num- 
ber, and sixty-three che, each, in circumference. The smaller hoops 
are twenty-four che in circumference—and their total weight is three 
thousand six hundred kin.{ 

‘ On different parts’of the tower are suspended eighty-one iron bells, 
-each bell weighing twelve kin or sixteen pounds. There are also nine iron 
chains, each of which weighs one hundred and fifty kin, and is eighty 
che long. The copper-pan with two mouths to it, on the roof, is esti- 
mated to weigh nine hundred kin, and is sixty che in circumference. 
There is also a celestial plate on the top, weighing four hundred and 
sixty kin, and twenty che in circumference. In‘ the up rt of the 
tower are preserved the following articles :—Of night-illuminating 
pearls, one string; of water-repelling pearls, one string ; of fire-repel- 
ling pearls, one string; of dust-repelling pearls, one string ; and over 
all these is a string of the relics of Foe. Also an ingot of solid gold 
weighing forty leang (ounces), and one hundred kin weight of tea—of 
silver one thousand leang weight—of the bright huing, two pieces, 
weighing one hundred kin—of precious stones, one string—of the ever- 
lasting physic-money, one thousand strings—of yellow satin, two pieces 
—of the hidden in the earth, one copy—of the book of Omito 
Foe, one copy—of the book of She Kia Foe, one copy—of the book of 
LD ng Foe, one copy, all wrapped up together, and preserved in the 
‘tempie. 

.* The tower has eight sides or faces, and its circumference is two hun- 
dred and forty che. The nine stories taken together are two hundred 
and twenty-eight and a half che high. From the highest story to the 
extreme point of the pinnacle of the roof, are one hundred and twenty 
che. The lamps within the tower are seven-times-seven in number, in 

* A kin is one pound and one-third. 

t A che is about fourteen inches. 

¢ This .part is obscure, and will be better understood from Le Compte’s description, 
i as itis. ‘ The top of the edifice is not the least beautiful part of the tower ; 
it is: a massy pillar, that stands upon the figor of the eighth story, and reaches more 
‘than thirty feet above the roof, it seems to be wrapt in a large iron of the same 
height, in the form of a screw or spiral line, extending several feet from the pillar, so as 
to a) like a hollow cone, suspended in the air, with spaces to let in light. On the 

this pillar is a golden ball, of extraordi magnitude,’ traordinury 
indeed! for, if the Chinese account is to be believed, its dimensions are more than twice, 
and, of course, its magnitude more than four times that of the ball of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. It would seem to be of copper, and plated with gold, Ed. 
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‘all forty-nine: lamp-dishes, and on the outside, there are one hundred 
and twenty-eight lamp-dishes. Each night they are supplied with fifty 
“ kin weight of oil. Their splendour penetrates upwards to the 33d 
heaven—midway, they shed a lustre over the people, the good and the 
‘bad together,—downwards, they Hluminate the earth as far as the city 
-of Tse Kee. Hien, in the province of Che-Kiang. 

‘ Phe official title of the head priest of the temple is Chao Sieu. 
His disciples are called Yue. The total number of priests on the esta- 
blishment is eight hundred and fifty. The family name of the head 
mason of the building was Yao, his personal name Sieu, and his native 
town Tsing Kiang Foo. The family name of the head carpenter was 
‘Hoo, his personal name-Chung, and his native province Kiang See. 

The extent of the whole enclosure of the temple is seven hundred 
and seventy meu*, and eight-tenths.—To the southward, towards Chin 
Van San, are two hundred and twenty-six meu.—Eastward to the 
‘boundary of Chin Sien Seng, are two hundred and thirty-four meu, and 
eight-tenths.—In the centre is the ground of Hoo Kin Te.—Westward, 
as far as the land of She Hou Hoa, are one hundred and twenty meu. 
—And. northward, to the land of Lieu Sien Song, are one. bundred 
and eighty meu. 

* Viewing, therefore, this History of the Glazed Tower, may it not be 
considered as the work of a Divimity? Who shall perform the like! 

* Lately, on the fifteenth day of the fifth moon of the fifth year of 
‘Kia-King, at four in the morning, the god of thunder, in his pursuit 
of @ monstrous dragon,+ followed it into this‘ temple, struck three of 
the sides of the fabric, and materially damaged the ninth story ; but 
the strength and majesty of the god of the temple are most potent, and 
‘the laws of Foe are not subject to change :—the tower; by his influence, 
was therefore saved from entire destruction. The viceroy and the foo- 
yen reported the circumstance to his imperial majesty; and: on the 
sixth day of the second moon of the seventh year, the restoration of the 
damaged parts was commenced : and on’ the ‘nineteenth day of the 
fifth moon the repairs were completed, : ~ ; 

‘ On the twenty-ninth day of the sixth moon of the twelfth-year of 
‘his present majesty, at four in the afternoon, on a sudden there fell a 
heavy shower of rain, and the god of thunder agai rushed forth in 
‘front of the tower; and penetrating the roof, pursued the great dragon 
from the top to the bottom. The glazed porcelain tilés of the sixth 
‘story were much damaged, and, where the god of thunder issued out 
at the great gate, several of the boards taken from the wood of the 
heavenly flower-tree were broken:—Thus the god of the thunder, 
having finally driven away the monstrous dragon, returned to his place 
in the Heavens, - me 

* The priests of the temple reported the event to the local authorities, 
and the officer Heu, submitted the report to his imperial majesty, and 
awaited the issue of the sums required to defray.the charge of the 

* A meu is somewhat less than an English acre. 
+ By the personification of the dragon the forked lightning would seem to be repre- 
sented ; and that of .the Deity under the sound of the thunder, 
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repairs. The gates of the tower have been closed for a year, while the 
interior has been repairing, . = 

Deny not the presence of a God—a God there is ; 

He sounds his dread thunder, and all the world trembles.” 

Mr. Abel was greatly disappointed ig not meeting with nume- 
rous examples of that system of terrace cultivation for which China 
has been so highly extolled. ‘ Like one of the missionaries,’ he 
says, ‘ I had imagined China to be an immense garden, cultivated 
with infinite care, and receiving its chief embellishment from 
mountains cut imto terraces, productive in all kinds of vegetable 
food ; and, like him, I was disappointed in finding them very fre- 
quently barren of the means of subsistence from the base to the 
summit.’ His own experience, he tells us, agrees with that of Mr. 
Barrow, who has observed, that in the whole route from Pekin to 
Canton terrace cultivation occurred on so small a scale as hardly 
to deserve notice. It is to be hoped that the venerable Abbé Gro- 
zier, who is about to bring out an enlarged edition of his ‘ General 
History of China,’ will have corrected the exaggerated statements 
of the Catholic Missionaries on this as well as on most other sub- 
jects connected with that country. . s 

On the arrival of the embassay at Canton, they soon discovered 
that all the transactions of the Pei-ho and the court of Yuen- 
ming-yuen had preceded them; that instructions had reached the 
viceroy respecting the entertainmeut of the ambassador, the lecture 
he was to read to him, and the manner in which he was finally to 
dismiss him. The ceremony of delivering the Emperor's letter to 
the Prince Regent, or rather, to the King of England, for the Chi- 
nese understand not what a regent is, ‘ was more imposing (Mr. 
‘Abel assures us) on the part of the English than of the Chinese: it 
was ‘ chiefly interesting to us (he adds) as affording the spectacle 
of a petty tyrant shrinking under the calm dignity of an English no- 
bleman ;’—‘ the viceroy, whose lowering brow and gloomy. visage 
strongly expressed his character of cunning, and his feeling of mor- 
tified pride, and who had endeavoured, on first meeting his excel- 
lency, to assume an overbearing port, grew pale, and c. eye sunk 
under the stern and steady gaze of the English ambassador.’ We did 
not think that Lord Amherst could assume so formidable a look 
—at all events, we are inelined to think that the presence of Cap- 
tain Maxwell and the recollection of the guns of the Alceste in pass- 
ing the Bocca Tigris, were not without their due share in ‘ blank- 
ing the once bold visage’ of the viceroy. 

Mr. Abel tells us that ‘ the contents of the Emperor’s letter to 
the Prince Regent formed a subject of much speculation with the 
embassy ;’ and that ‘ there was every reason to expect, judging = 
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the imperial edicts which had transpired, that it would give a very 
false and distorted account of all the transactions of the embassy.” 
This document had also preceded the ambassador, and was cir- 
culated among the missionaries in Macao;—+so little difficulty do 
they find in maintainmg a rapid communication between the two 
extremities of this vast empire, notwi ing their complaints of 
the vigilance and jealousy of the Chinese! this precious epistle 
we are happily enabled to furnish our readers with a copy—with 
some loss, we fear, to the spirit of the original, since it has only 
. reached us through the medium of an Italian translation. 


“The Supreme Sovereign of the earth, who has received it from 
heaven and revolving time, issues this imperial mandate to the King of 
England, with the purport of which let him be most fully acquainted. 


* Your country, O King, is situated at an immense distance beyond a 
vast ocean, yet you send to me, in the sincerity of your heart, an offer- 
ing of devotedness, and turn with a zealous affection to the transforming 
iafluences which emanate from the middle kingdom (China), | 

‘ On a former occasion, in the fifty-eighth year of Kien-lung, at a time 
when the reign of the exalted, the honourable, and the immaculate 
emperor was approaching towards its close, you sent an ambassador 
across the seas to the residence. 

* At that time, your ambassador, in approaching the throne with 
veneration and respect, performed the accustomed ceremony without 
exceeding or falling short of what is required; and duly observed all 
the forms with proper decorum; and was then enabled to look up, and 
to receive the favour and affection of the Son of Heaven; to see his ma- 
jesty’s celestial face; to be entertained at a grand banquet; and to have 
numerous and valuable presents bestowed upon him. 

‘ In this present year you, O King, have thought fit again to send an 
ambassador to our court, with a written representation, and with orders 
to present me with the productions of your country on his being intro- 
duced to my presence. 

* J, the Emperor, having reflected that you, O King, had done so in 
sincerity of heart, and from feelings of respect and obedience, rejoiced 
exceedingly at this intelligence ; I caused forthwith the former records 
to be examined ; and [ ordered the proper number of officers of state 
to await the arrival of your ambassader, that on the very day of his 
approach to the palace he might, in all due respect, behold the imperial 
person, and then be entertained with a grand festival, according. to all 
things, and with exactly the same ceremonies which were observed in 
the preceding reign. ; 

* Your ambassador first began to open his communications at Tien- 
ting. I appointed great officers of state to be there to give to him an im- 
perial feast and entertainment. When, behold! instead of your ambas- 
sador returning thanks for this feast, he refused to pay obedience to the 
prescribed ceremonies. 

*I, the 
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* 1, the Emperor, in the affair of an inferior officer of state arriving 
‘from a remote country, did not deem forms and ceremonies of any great 
importance; it was an. affair in which. some indulgence and a com 
sionate forbearance might be shewn to the individual ; and | therefore 
made a special order for all my great officers of state to use gentleness 
and.accommodating behaviour towards your ambassador; and to inform 
him on his arrival at Pekin, that in the fifty-eighth year of Kien-lung, 
ea ambassador, in performing the usual ceremony, always fell upon 

is knees, and bowed his head to the ground according to the established 
forms ; how, indeed, on such an occasion, could any change be allowed? 

* Your ambassador then told my great officers, face to face, that 
when the proper time came he would comply with the ceremonies, and 
would perform the kneeling and prostration, and bowing of the head to 
the ground; and that no exceeding or falling short of the established 
forms should occur. 

* Accordingly, my great officers, in conformity to, and in reliance on, 
this declaration, reported the affair to me, and I sent down my pleasure 
that on the 7th day of the 7th moon your ambassador should be ordered 
to ap before the imperial person ; that on the 8th im the great hall 
of light and splendour, an entertainment should be conferred, and. gifts 
bestowed; and again, that in the gardens of perpetual pleasure, a feast 
should be prepared ; that on the 9th, he should have his audience of 
Jeave, and that on the same day it should be permitted him to ramble 
among the hills of ten thousand ages: that on the 11th, at the gate of 
perfect concord, gifts should again be conferred, after which he should 
repair to the board of ceremonies and there again be feasted ; and that 
on the 12th he should be finally dispatched, and ordered to proceed on 
his journey, The day fixed for performing the ceremony, and the pre- 
cise form to be observed, were previously communicated to your am- 
bassador by my great officers of state. 

* On the 7th, the day appointed for your ambassador to approach 
and behold the imperial person, he accordingly arrived at the palace, 
and I, the Emperor, was just about to enter the great hall of audience. 

* Your ambassador, all on a sudden, asserted that he was so exceed- 
ingly ill, that he could not stir a step: I thought it not impossible, 
and therefore ordered the two assistant ambassadors to enter the hell 
and appear before me; but both the assistant ambassadors also as- 
serted that they too were ill. This certainly was an instance of rudeness 
which had never been exceeded, I did not, however, inflict severe 
chastisement; but I ordered ibem to be sent off the same day, on their 
return to their own country. As your ambassador was thus prevented 
from beholding the imperial presence, it was not expedient that he 
should send in the written representation from you, O King. It is, 
therefore, sent back in the same state it came, by your ambassador. 

* We have considered, however, that you, O King, from the immense 
distance of many times ten thousand lee, respectfully caused a written 
reprecentation to be presented to me, and duly offered presents; that 
your ambassador’s inability to communicate, on your behalf, with pro- 
found reverence and sincere devotion, is his own fault; and that the 
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disposition of profound respect and due obedience on your part, O King, 
are visibly apparent— 

* I therefore thought proper to take from among the articles of tri- 
bute, only a few maps, somie prints of views and portraits; but I-highly 

d your feelings of sincere devotedness for me, just the same as if 

received the whole. In return I ordered to be given tu you,’O 
King, a Joo-ee, (emblem of prosperity,) a string of imperial beads, twe 
large silk purses, and eight small ones, as a proof of our tender and in- 
dulgent conduct in this affair. 
’ © Your yey is too remotely distant from the central and flourish- 
ing empire; so that to send an ambassador such a distance over the 
waves of the sea is not a light affair. Besides, your ambassador, it would 
seem, do¢s not undeftstand how to practise the rites and ceremonies of 
the central empire. The subject indeed involves a severe labour of the 
lips and the tongue, which is by no means pleasant-or easy to bear. 

* The celestial empire sets very little value on things that are brought 
from a distance. Nor does it consider as rare and precious pearls the 
none of your country, however curious and ingenious they may 

thought. 

‘©That you, O King, may preserve your people in peace, aud be 
careful in giving strength to the boundary lines of your territories, that 
ho separation of those parts which are distant from that which is near 
at home may take place,* is what I, the Emperor, sincerely and strongly 
recommend. 

_ * Finally, there will be no occasion hereafter for you to send an am- 
dor from so great a distance, and to give him the troable of pass- 
ing over mountains and crossing the ocean. If you do but potr out the 
heart in dutiful obedience, it is by no means necessiry, at any stated 
time, to conte to the celestial presence, ere it be pronounced, that you 
turn towards the transforming influences which emanate from this em- 
re. 
Pe This imperial mandate is now issued that you may for ever obey it. 
: Kia-King—21st year, 7th moon, 20th day.’—(Sept. 11th, 1816.) 

From this imperial epistle two things are sufficiently evident— 
1. that the ‘ Supreme Sovereign of the earth’ has as little regard 
for truth as his officers of state have; and, 2. that he wishes 
to decline any further diplomatic intercourse with us. We learn 
however that the officers of Canton are more than usually civil and 
attentive to our resident countrymen; but at the same time busily 
in building forts on every accessible ‘patt of the coast 
from the Bocca Tigris to the Pei-ho, his Imperial Majesty’s mi- 
nisters being under ‘great apprehension that their treatment of Lord 
Amherst may be yet visited upon them by a less pacific mission 
than’ the last. 

We have little more to say.of Mr. Abel. While on the spot, he 
very laudably exerted himself to procure some information respect- 





* This seems to be a delicate allusion to our Indian empire. 
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ing the culture and preparation of tea: he has not been able how- 
ever to add much to that which was already known. 


* I could gain (he says) no information in China inducing me to believe 
that the process there used in manufacturing the leaf differs materially 
from that employed in Rio Janeiro, and which appears to be nearly the 
same as thatof Japan, described by Kempfer. From persons perfectly gone 
versant with the Chinese method, I learnt that either of the two plants 
will afford the black or green tea of the shops; but that the broad thin- 
leaved plant is preferred for making the green tea. As the colour and 
quality of the tea does not then depend upon the difference of species, 
it must arise from some peculiarity in the mode of manufacturing them, 
Drying the leaves of the green tea in vessels of copper has been sup- 
posed, but wpparently without foundation, to account for the difference 
m colour. Without going into the supposition that any thing extra- 
neous or deleterious is used, both difference of colour and quality may 
perhaps be explained, by considering one of the known citcumstances 
attending its preparation; namely, the due management of the heat 
used in drying the plant. There can be little doubt, that a leaf dried 
at a low heat will retain more of its original colour and more of its pe- 
culiar qualities than one that has suffered a high temperature. Sup- 
posing, therefore, the leaves of . the same-species or variety of the tea 
plant to have undergone such different degrees of heat in their prepara- 
tion, their peculiar properties would be expected to occur of greatest 
strength in those of the greenest colour; or in those to which both 
Chinese and Europeans attribute the most powerful properties. I may 
here add, that by far the strongest tea which [ tasted in China, called 
* Yua-tien,” and used on oceasions of ceremony, scarcely coloured the 
water. On examining it with a view to ascertain the form of the leaves, 
I found it to consist of the scarcely expanded buds of the plant.— 
pp. 222, 228. 

_ We believe that Mr. Abel was correctly informed, that either.of 
the two plants, the broad and narrow-leaved, will make either the 
black or the green tea of the shops ; and that the colour and qua- 
lity of the tea do not depend on the difference of species, but on 
the due management of the heat used in drying the plant. The 
black tea, for instance, having undergone a high degree of roast- 
ing, is deprived of more of the peculiar juices of the plant than the 
n, which, in the process of preparation, is submitted to a much 
Liss degree of heat. Mr. Reeves, the deputy tea-taster at Canton, 
an ingenious and inquisitive gentleman, discovered that the Chinese 
had a practice of communicating a finer bloom to dull green teas, 
by sprinkling a little indigo, mixed with powder of gypsum, while 
stirring the leaf about .in the heated iron pan; but this process was 
only used in the dull faded teas, and the quantity of the materials 

was too trifling to be in any way injurious. 
- It is searcely worth while to discuss the question, ‘ whether the 
tea plant will thrive i any other-country than China,’ because there 
F4 can 
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can be very little doubt that it will thrive in any climate where 
the myrtle grows ; in fact, it will bear the winter of England in 
certain situations. In China the plant isto be met with from Pekin 
to Canton, and we may therefore conclude that it is by no means 
a delicate shrub ; still we cannot agree with Mr. Abel in thinking 
that ‘ the Cape of Good Hope would seem to be the most eligible 
geographical situation for its culture :’"—and we are quite sure that 
he could not have mentioned a situation less adapted for it in an 
economical point of view. The tea-tree can only be cultivated and 
prepared for use in a country where the population is exceedingly 
abundant, and labour exceedingly cheap. At the Cape, where the 
hire of a common day-labourer is from two to three dollars, a 
pound of tea could not be raised for a pound sterling; in China, 
where the wages of labour are little more than three-pence a-day, the 
same quantity may be brought to market for about half a crown. 
Mr. Abel may, therefore, be assured that we shall never ‘ derive the 
tea from any of our own dependencies,’ nor ‘ cease to be indebted 
to China for an article that enters so essentially into the comforts of 
all classes of his countrymen.’ 

On leaving China, Lord Amherst availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of paying a cursory visit to Manilla. Nothing seems to have 
struck Me. Abel while there so much as the general habit of 
smoking, and the immense size of the cigars which the ladies car- 
ried in their mouths. When (says he) these enormous tubes were in 
full play, they poured forth such volumes of smoke, that ‘ they 
might have been taken for chimnies to machines ocomo- 
tive by the powers of steam.’ What follows, though carelessly told, 
is curious. ; 


‘ The manufacture of these cigars affords employment to a great num- 
ber of native women, and exhibits to the stranger an interesting ex- 
ample of local customs. It is carried on in a spacious gallery of asquare 
form. Upwards of two thousand females of all ages are seated at low 
tables at which they make cigars by rolling the leaves of the tobaceo 
plant on each other,’ (not on the ladies, we hope.) ‘ The most scrupe- 
lous precaution is taken to prevent their smuggling it in any form. 
Superintendants walk round the tables and collect the cigars as they 
are made, and examine the persons of the workers at the close of their 
labour. This process, for an account of which I am indebted to Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, who witnessed it, is rather singular. Thirty women, 
for the most part elderly, and thought particularly trust-worthy, seat 
themselves, excepting one, round a circular landing-place without the 
entrance to the gallery. One only stands at the door of the gallery 
with a rattan in her » and fase thirty girls to enter, counting 
them off as they come in. When the thisty bare , they go up 
to their respective examiners, and having freed their long black hair, 
hold it in their hands at arm’s length; they then shake their handker- 
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chiefs and: loosen the other parts of their dress, and suffer the examiners 
to pass their hands over their bodies to ascertain if any tobacco be con- 
cealed close to their persons. In this manner successive patties are 
searched, till all the girls have undergone the examination. The exa- 
miners then rise, and in the same way examine each other.’—pp. 239, 
240. 

Our travellers formed a party up the river Passig to Los Ba- 
gnos, but nothing very remarkable appears to have occurred in this 
excursion. We must therefore content ourselves with an extract 
from Mr. Abel’s account of a visit which they made to a small 
convent in a state of decay. 

* It was inhabited by one of the native priests, and one or two females 
of rather doubtful relation to the worthy father. Having passed through 
a large lumber-room and up a ladder, we entered a spacious apartment 
furnished with a large table and a few old chairs, and communicating 
at one end with the chapel, and at the other with the dormitory of the 
establishment. From the latter came forth, on our entrance, the 
clerigo, in person and dress so grotesque, as to tax our risibility very se- 
verely in avoiding to offend him by our mirth. Imagine a figure little 
more than five feet high, having a large head with black hair, project- 
ing forehead with a wart in the centre that iooked like the budding of 
a horn, pig’s eyes, flat nose, expanded ndstrils, wide mouth and thick 
lips, dressed in an old-fashioned suit of black cloth, without stockings, 
and his shirt hanging below his knees, rushing out wild with astonish- 
ment, and only answering with grins the questions put to him. Wher: 
the excess of surprise was passed, he walked successively round each of 
the party, viewing him narrowly from head to faot, but at length was 
motioning us to be seated, when he found fresh occasion for astonish- 
ment. Mr. Griffith, the chaplain to the embassy, had entered: the room 
with a double-barrelled gun in his hand, and was now introduced as a 
brother clerigo. A protestant clergyman was, no doubt, in‘himself an 
object of great curiosity to one brought up in the extreme of bigotry, 
but a clergyman with a double-barrelled gun seemed to disturb all his 
notions of ecclesiastical’ propriety.’’ (Is Mr. Abel surprized at this ?) 
‘ He immediately went up to Griffith and examined him with great deli- 
beration, walked round him again and again, and did not recover him- 
self till repeated requests for refreshment induced him to depart. He 
soon re-a with shoes and buckles, and his shirt properly ad- 
Justed, ealling loudly about him, brought out one of his female asso- 
ciates, a very striking contrast to himself. With some of his pecaliari- 
ties of physiognomy, she’was tall, thin, and withered, decorated ‘with 
crucifixes and other ornaments, and might have illustrated Smollett’s 
description of the Indian wife of Lismahago. She had more self. 
session than her friend, and speedily supplied us with some delicious 
chocolate, the famed produce and preperation of the island.’—pp. 246, 
267, "+ 

‘We have now a lea account of the shipwreck of the Alceste : 
the story had already been told with so much spirit and feeling by 
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Mr. M‘Leod,: that we think our author acted rather injudiciously 
m ode epee it at such length. The notice respecting Java 
too, after the very ample account which has been given of that mag- 
nificent island by the late Governor Raffles, might as well have been‘ 
omitted; together with the geological discussion on the appear- 
ances of the peninsula of the Cape, especially as they have been de- 
scribed more fully and more scientifically by Captain Hall in the 
Philosophical Transactions of Edinburgh. 

On anchoring at St. Helena, Lord Amherst paid a visit to Buona-’ 
parte, who, having: previous notice of his intention, and being far- 
nished with a catalogue raisonnée of his suite, was prepared to say 
something apropos to each individual: At that time he was at the 
point of dying, as he has been ever since, of an incipient hepatites ; 
—but, says Mr. Abel, 


* Buonaparte’s person had nothing of that morbid fulness which I had 
been led to look for. On the contrary, I scarcely recollect to have seen 
a form more expressive of strength and even of vigour. It is true that 
he was very large, considering his height, which is about five feet seven 
inches ; but his largeness had nothing of unwieldiness.. The. fine.pro- 
portion of his limbs, which has been often noticed, was still preserved. 
His legs, although very muscular, had the exactest symmetry. His 
whole form, indeed, was so closely knit, that firmness might be said to 
be its striking characteristic. Hjs standing posture had a remarkable 
statue-like fixedness about it, which seemed scarcely to belong to the 
graceful ease of his step. The most remarkable character of his counte- 
nance was, to me, its yariableness. Buonaparte bas the habit of ear- 
néstly gazing for a few seconds upon the person whom he was about to 
address ; and whilst thus occupied holds his features in perfect repose. 
The character of his countenance in this state, especially when viewed 
in profile, might be called settled design, But the instant that he enters 
into conversation his features express any force or kind of emotion with 
suddenness and ease. His, eye, especially, seems not only to alter. its 
expression, but its colour, I am sure, had I only noticed it while the 
muscles of the face, and particularly of the forehead, were in play, | 
should have called it a very dark eye ; on the contrary, when at rest, 
I had remarked its light colour and peculiar glary lustre. Nothing, 
indeed, could better prove its changeable character than the diflerence 
of opinion which occurred amongst us respecting its colour. Although 
each person of the embassy naturally fixed bis attention op Napoleon's 
countenance, all did not agree on the colour of his eyes. 

‘ There was nothing in the appearance of Buonaparte which led us to 
think that his: health had at all suffered from his captivity, On the 
contrary, his repletion seemed to be the consequence of active nourish- 
ment. His form had all that tone, and his movement.all that elasticity, 
which indicate and spring from powerful health, Indeed, whatever 
sympathy we felt for the situation of any of the prisoners received no 
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increase from any commiseration for their bodily sufferings : they were 
all in excellent plight.’—p. 316, 317. gece 

The volume conchides with an Appendix of vatious pa on 
subjects of natural history, chiefly plants of Cliina; and the same 
official documents which have already been printed by Mr. Ellis. 
Making due allowance for all the disadvantages against which Mr. 
Abel has had to contend, we cannot but thik that he has produced 
a very respectable work ; it is rather his misfortune than his fault, 
that his labours have been anticipated, and thus deprived of that 
charm of novelty which could alone recommend them to the gene- 
ral reader. 





Art. V.—Fairy Tales, or the Lilliputian Cabinet, containing 
Twenty-four choice pieces of Fancy and Fiction, collected by 
Benjamin Tabart. Tabart & Co. fy 1818. 

GENCE our boyish days the literature of the nursery has sustained 

a mighty alteration: the tone of the reading public has infected 
the taste of the spelling public. Mr. Benjamim Tabart’s collection 
is, as we understand, considered an acceptable present to the rising 
generation; yet, though it is by na means devoid of merit, it recals 
but faintly the pleasant homeliness of the narrations which used to 
delight us in those happy times when we were still pinned to our 
nurse's apron-strings, and which are now thought too childish to de- 
serve a we even in the tiny library of the baby. Even Nurse her- 
self has become strangely fastidious im her taste, and the books 
which please her are far different from those over which she used 
to pore, when she put on ber spectacles, and took such desperate 

ms in leading us onwards from great A and little a, and bouncing 

B, even down to Empesand and Izzard, Scarcely any of the chap 

books which were formerly suld to the country people at fairs and 

markets have been able to maintain their ancient popularity; and 
we have almost witnessed the extinction of this branch of our na- 
tional literature. Spruce modern novels, and degenerate modern 

Gothic romances, romances only in name, have expelled the an- 

cient ‘ histories’ evew from their last retreats. The kitchen wench, 

who thumbs the Mysteries of Udolpho, or the Rose of Raby, won’¢ 
grieve at all for the death of Fair Rosamond: and the tale of Troy, 
which, in the days of good Queen Bess, 
Would mollify the hearts of barb’rous people, 
And make Tom Butcher weep, 

has lost evety jot of its pathos, Local traditions, indeed, cause the 

works which refer to them to retain their carrency. Whilst the 

efligy of Sir Bevis guards the Bar-gate at Southampton, his achieve- 
ments may be recollected there. And-Guy Earl of Warwick may 
thank 
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thank his h-bowl for keeping him alive in the of his 
cunsiiee ie most of the other ancient heroes of chivalry, who 
defended their posts so long and so sturdily, have been fairly fibbed 
out of the ring by modern upstarts and pretenders. Gulley, the 
Champion of England, has supplanted St. George; and since Mo- 
lineux and Dutch Sam and Scroggins have shewn fight, there is not 
a shepherd’s boy who cares a straw for the prowess of the Nine 
Grim Worthies of the World, whether Gentile, Jew or Christian. 
Politics and sectarianism complete the change which has taken 
place in the contents of the budget of the flying stationer. The old 
broadside-ballads have given way to the red stamp of the newspaper ; 
and pedlers burn their ungodly story-books like sorcerers of old, and 
fill their baskets with the productions sanctified by the Imprimatur 
of the Tabernacle. As for the much lamented Mr. Marshall, now 
no longer of Aldermary Church-yard, whose cheap and splendid 
publications at once excited and rewarded our youthful industry, 
he hath been compelled to shut up his shop long ago. Not a soul 
im the trade would bid for the copy-right and back stock of Tommy 
Two Shoes. His penny books are out of print, one and all, and 
therefore, if things continue to go onas they have done of late years, 
there is really no telling what sums of money a good copy of the 
genuine edition of the Lifeand Death of Cock Robin may not soon 
fetch under the hammer of Mr. Evans, especially if it should 
chance to be a ‘ tall copy,’ with ‘ uncut margins,’ graced with ‘ clear 
impressions’ of the ‘numerous wood cuts,’ and retaining its ‘ origi- 
nal’ gilt paper binding. ; 
Physiologists investigate the laws of animated life in the animal- 
cules swimming in the rain-drop. The botanist ascends from 
mosses and lichens to. the oak tree and palm. The man of letters 
should not disdain the chap book, or the nursery story. Humble 
as these efforts of the human intellect may appear, they shew its 
secret workings, its mode and progress, and human nature must 
be studied in all its productions: And we shall observe, in the 
words of Walter Scott, ‘ that a work of great interest might be 
compiled upon the origin of popular fiction and the transmission of 
similar tales from age to age and from country to country. The 
mythology of one period would then appear to pass into the romance 
of the next century, and that into the nursery tale of the subsequent 
ages.’ 
Fiction thus resolves itself into its primitive elements, as by the 
slow and unceasing action of the rain and wind the solid granite is 
crumbled into sand. ‘The creations embodied by the vivid imagy 
nation of man in the childhood of his race, incorporate themselves 
in his fond and mistaken faith. Sanctity is given to his day-dreams 
by the altar of the idol, ‘Fhen, perhaps, they acquire a — 
tru 
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truth from the genius of the bard. - Blended with the mortal hero, 
the aspect of the god gleams through the vizor of the helmet, of 
adds a holy dignity to the regal erown. Poetry borrows its orna- 
ments from the lessons of the priest. The ancient God of strength 
of the Teutons, throned in his chariot of the stars, the northern 
wain,* invested: the Emperor-of the Franks and the Paladins who 
surrounded him with superhuman might. And the same constella- 
tion darting down its rays upon the head of the long lost+ Arthur has 
given to the monarch of the Britons the veneration which once be- 
a to the son of ‘ Uthry Bendragon,’ ‘ Thunder the Supreme 

, and ‘ Eygyr the generating power.’ But time rolls on: 
faith lessens, the flocks are led to graze within the rocky circle of 
the giants. Even the bones of the warriors moulder into dust ; the 
lay is no longer heard; and the fable, reduced again to its original 
simplicity and nudity, becomes the fitting source of pastime to the 
untutored peasant and the listening child. 

Hence we may yet trace no small proportion of mystic and ro- 
mantic lore in the tales which gladden the cottage fireside, or, cen- 
tury after century, sooth the infant to its slumbers. When the 
nursery-maid looks for her sweetheart in the bottom of the tea-cup 
she is little aware that she is practising the scyphomancy of the 
Egyptians, We must not now, however, allow ourselves to wander 
from the realms of popular fiction to the land of popular superstition, 
although there is so.much difficulty in ascertaining their proper 
boundaries that forgiveness might be readily obtained for the di- 
gression. The elves which dance on the wold must be considered 
as subject to the same laws as the fairies who bless the young 
prince's christening cap; and the giant who fills up the portal of the 
castle, or who wields his club upon the roof of the tower, does 
not differ essentially from the tall black man who carries away the 
naughty boy, and terrifies. the little ruddy-cheeked. maiden on the 
maternal bosom. ‘These man-eaters were generally the great cap- 
tains of the times. ‘ Beware of Melendo! was the threat of the 
Moorish mother to her babe.{ The Moors were driven from An- 





dalusia 
© The Great Bear to have been known by the name of Charles's Wain 
among the Teutons and vians, in the earliest ages. At Upsala, according te 





an ancient Swedish ee it was placed in the hands of the God Thor. 
Thor Gud 


* er nacken som ett barn 
. : Siw Stjernor i Handen och Karlewagn. 

+, Arthur, according to Mr, Owen, is a mythological personage. ‘ Arthur,’ he says, 
¢ is the Great Bear, as the name actually implies: (it is odd he did not think of Arctos 
aud Arcturus to strengthenhiishypothesis.) ‘And perhaps this constellation, being so 
near the pole, and sensibly describing a circle in so stall a space, is the origin of the 
round. table.’, 's. Preface to the History of Arthur, p. 3. 

¢ He is in the account of the siege of Huesca in the Cronica General, 
——Avia un infanson que era sobrino de Don Lorenzo Xuarez quel Hamaron Melen 
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dalusia before fear and hatred had distosted the Castilian knight into 
a monster, But Attila the Hun, the mighty monarch of the book 
of heroes, degenerated into a blood-thirsty ogre amongst the in- 
habitants of Gaul who had smarted under his exterminating sword. 
_ The Welch have their Mabonogion, or ‘ Juvenile amusements,’ of 
undoubted autheuticity and antiquity. Some of them are extant in 
manuscript, others live only in the traditions of the common people. 
A translation of the former was prepared for the press by Mr, 
William Owen, to whom Cymric literature is so greatly indebted, 
but the manuscript was unfortunately lost before publication. 
These tales possess extraordinary singularity and interest, and a 
complete collection of them in the original. language is, as Mr, 
Southey remarks, a desideratum in British literature. The Cymry 
however seem to have little feelmg for the productions of their an- 
cestors ; and the praiseworthy and patriotic exertions of individuals 
may cause the Welch nation at large to blush. When a foreigner 
asks us the names of the nobility and gentry of the principality who 
published the Myvyrian Archeology at their own expense, we must 
answer that it was none of them, but Owen Jones, the Thames-street 
furrier. 

The popular fiction of the Celts is lively in its poetical dinagery. 
Amongst the nations where the blood of the Teutons yet predo- 
minates, popular fiction is equally poetical in its cast. Not so in 
the happier climes of the south of Europe, where the Italian gives 
a sest to his popular narratives by buffoonery or ribaldry. A-con- 
siderable portion of the fairy tales contained in the ‘ Peatamerone, 
overo Trattenemiento de li Piccerille;’ or ‘ Entertainment for the 
Little Ones,’ together with those from the Nights of Signor Strapa- 
rola, exhibit the inhabitants of Peristan as their chief characters, 
though not always retaining their eastern grace and beauty. Giovan’ 
Battista Basile, who published his work under the fictitious name 
of Gian Alesso Abbatutis, compiled the Pentamerene* from the 
old stories current amongst the Neapolitans, and the work is written 
wholly in his native Neapolitan dialect, a language, uot a jargon as 
it is absurdly called by the Tuscans, which was cultivated at a 
much earlier period than the volgar’ illustre of Tuscany. The nar- 
ative which connects the stories is invented by the Cavaliér Basile 
himself ; the tales are told with characteristic oddity by the. ten old 
women of the city, whose tongues run most libly, to witZoza 
Scioffata, Cecca Storta, Meneca Vozzolosa, To Nasuta, Popa 
Scartellata, Antonella Vavosa, Ciulla Mossuta, Sgargista, 

* Li Pentamerone,..... . overo Trattenemiento de li Piceerille, di Gidw Alesbo Ab- 
batutis novamente restanipaty, ¢ co tutte le Zesemonie corriette "a Mapete. 
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Ciommetella Zellosa, and Giacova Squacquarata, denominations 
and epithets as expressive to the Neapolitan ear, as the more harmo- 
nious names of the Naiads of Homer were to the Grecians. The 


sunshine, |, sid 
_ Of the traditionary tales of Spain little can be said, except thet 
we know that all.the beasts us © speak in the days of Misicas 





tana. Maricastana in the reign of Ki mba when the 
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indeed of Puss in , are pure German, and not bor- 
rowed from the stranger.’ In their annotations, Messrs. Grimm 
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have taken considerable pains, and often with considerable success, 
to shew the relationship between these ‘ Kinder Marchen,’ or Chil- 
dren’s Tales, and the venerable Sagas of the North, which, in good 
‘sooth, were only intended for children of larger growth. ‘ The real 
worth of these tales,’ continue Messrs. Grimm, ‘ is indeed to be 
highly estimated, as they give a new and more complete elucidation 
of our.ancient German heroic fictions than could be obtained from 
any other source. Thornrosa, who is set a sleeping in consequence 
of the wounds inflicted by her spindle, is Brynhilda cast into slum- 
ber by the sleep-thorn of Odin. The manner in which Loke hangs 
to the giant-eagle is better understood after a perusal of the story of 
the Golden Goose, to which the lads and lasses who touch it, adhere 
inseparably. In the stories of the Wicked Goldsmith, the Speaking 
Bird, and the Eating of the Bird’s Heart, who does not recognize 
the fable of Sigurd ?* ~ In these popular stories is concealed the 
pure and primitive mythology of the Teutons which has been con- 
sidered as lost for ever; and we are convinced that if such re- 
searches are continued in the different districts of Germany, the 
traditions of this nature, which are now neglected, will change into 
treasuries of incredible worth, and assist in affording a new basis 
for the study of the origin of our ancient poetical fictions.’— Kin- 
dermarchen, vol. ii. p. 7. 

Messrs. Grimm are .ardent and enthusiastic. Our lamented 
Leyden, who took an analogous view of popular narrative, was 
rather inclined to connect its history with ancient romance, as he 
overlooked the mythological basis of the ‘system. ‘ In the repeti- 
tion of an unskilful reciter the metrical romance or fabliau seems 
often to have degenerated into a popular story ; and it is a curious 
fact that the subjects of some of the stories which I have 
heard repeated in Scotland, do not essentially from those of 
some of the ancient Norman fabliaux, presented to the public in 
an form by Le Grand. Thus whew I first perused the 
fabliaux of the Poor Scholar, the Three Thieves, and the Sexton 
of Cluni, I was surprised to recognize the ‘stories which 
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© These fables, familiar to Messrs. Grimm, are not 


to our Si- 
gard passes through the flames which surround the ‘ + alte 
cast in a magic slumber: he releases her, and she a 
éach other, the one was named Hialmgunnar, and He was ¢ , 
‘and te him bad Odin promised viciory. The name of the ms t 
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thorn of sleep.’ traditionary same as Per- 
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The Golden Goose and the other adventures are too long to be épitothized in this 
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1 had often heard repeated in infancy, and which [ had often re- 
peated myself when the song or the tale repeated by turns, amused 
the tedious evenings of winter. From. this circumstance I am. in- 
clined to think that many of the Scottish popular stories may have 
been common to the, Norman French: hether these tales be de- 
rived immediately from the French during their long and intimate 
intercourse with the Scotch nation, or whether both nations bor- 
rowed them from the Celtic, may admit of some doubt.’ 

In ascribing a common origin to the popular fictions of our 
island and the continent we cannot be far from the truth; but since 
the people of England and the Scottish Lowlands are undoubtedly 
offsets and grafts from the Teutonic stock, it is probable that our 
popular fables also are chiefly of Teutonic origin. These idle stories 
boast a higher aytiquity than romances and poems of much greater 
pretensions. Our proud baronial families-can trace their line only 
up to Battle Abbey-Roll, whilst the yeomen. and franklins of Essex 
and Sussex, aud Kent, the Spongs and-the Pungs, and the Wap- 
shotts and the Eppses, bear in.their names the evidence of their de~ 
scent from the Saxon and Danish rors of Britain: and even 
peng of. the romances of the Table in their present 

ormrare mere striplings when compared to the acquaintance of our 
early childhood, who troop along pte side of the.go-cart and help 
to.rock the cradle. Jack, commonly called the Giant Killer, and 
Thomas Thumb landed, in England from the very. same keels and 
warships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa,and Ebba the Saxon, 

To begin with the.rudest species of these inventions, we may 
notice the nursery tale heard by Dr, Leyden, and reported by him 
to be ‘ very similar, in many respects, to the “ Grim white woman” 
of Mr. Lewis, in which  the-spirit of a child in the form of a bird is 
supposed to whistle the following verse to its father: 

‘ —— Pew-wew—pew-wew, 
My minny mé slew.’ 

It would occupy too much room to abstract the tale of the 
‘ Machandel Boom,’ or the Holly Tree, which was substantially the 
same; but the Nether-Saxon stanza, corresponding with the Scot- 
tish verse, may be given for the sake of comparison. ; 

‘ Min Moder de mi slacht't, 
Min Vader de ‘mi att, 
Min Swester de Marleeniken, 
Sdcht alle mine Beeniken 
Un bind’t se in een siden, Dook 
Legt’s unner den Machandel boom 
_ . *: Kyoitt ! Kyoitt ! ach wat een schin vogel bin ick.’ 

Our Scottish friends will not be displeased at our offering them» 
another proof of the antiquity of their popular fictions. Dr. Ley- 
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den ‘ recollected to have heard a story, wherein a spirit gives 
the following injunction to a terrified ghost seer;’ which, by the 
way, has settled the important doubts respecting the gender of 
a gib cat. 

. * Mader Watt! Mader Watt! 

Tell your gib cat 
Auld Girniegae o’ Cragend’s dead.’ 

The same story is told in Denmark as having occurred at 
a town called Lyng, near Soroe. Not far distant from this vil- 
lage is a hill, called ‘ Brondhoé,’ which is inhabited by the Trold- 
fok—e set of beings somewhat between men and devils, though 
more akin to the latter. Amongst these Trolds was an old sickly 
devil, peevish and ill-tempered, because he was married to a young 
wife: this unhappy Trold often set the rest by the ears, whence 
they nick-named him ‘ Knurre-Murre,’ or Rumble Grumble. 
Now, it came to pass that Knurre-Murre discovered that his young 
wife was inclined to honour him with a supplemental pair of horns ; 
and, to avoid Knurre-Murre’s vengeance, the amorous Trold who 
excited his jealousy was forced to fly for his life from the cairn, 
and take refuge, in the shape of a tortoise-shell cat, in the house of 
Goodman Platt ; who harboured him with much hospitality, let him 
lie on the great wicker chair, and fed him twice a day with bread 
and milk out of a red earthenware pipkin. One evening the good- 
man came home, at a late hour, full of wonderment—‘ Goody,’ 
exclaimed he to his wife, ‘ as I was passing by Brondhoé, there 
came out a Trold, who spake to me, saying— 

“ Hor du Plat, 
Siig til din kat 
At Knourre-Murre er déd.” 





Hear thou Platt, 
Say to thy cat 
That Knurre-Murre is dead, 


The tortoise-shell cat was lying on the great wicker chair and 
eating his supper of bread and milk out of the red earthenware pip- 
Kin when the Goodman came in; but as soon as the message was 
delivered he jumped bolt upright upon his two hind [egs, for all the 
world like a Christian, and kicking the red earthenware pipkin and 
the rest of the bread and milk before him, he whisked through the 
cottage door, mewing ‘ What! is Knurre Murre dead! then I may 
go home again" 

The tale of the frog-lover, given by Dr. Leyden, and popular in 
Seotland, is known im every part of Germany under the name 
of* the King of the Frogs,’ and is alluded to in several ancient 
German writers. The rhythmical address of the aquatic lover, 

who 
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who is, of course, an enchanted prince, corresponds in the two lan- 
guages. 
* Open the door, my hinny, my heart, 
Open the door mine ane wee thing, 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
Down in the meadow at the well spring.’ 





* Konigstochter, jungste 
Mach mir auf 
Weiss du nicht was gestern 
Du zu mir gesagt 
Bei dem Kiihlen Brunnenwasser 
Konigstochter jungste 
Mach mir auf.’ 

These enchanted frogs have migrated from afar, and we suspect 
that they were originally crocodiles ; we trace them in a tale form- 
ing part of a series of stories entitled ‘ The Relations of Ssidi 
Kur, extant amongst the Calmuck Tartars. It appears that the 
* adventures which befel the wandering Chan’ were originally writ- 
ten in Thibet, and the author commences with an invocation to one 
of the lesser gods of Lamaism. ‘ Glorified Naugasuna Garbi! thou 
art radiant within and without !—the holy vessel of existence, the se- 
cond of our instructors, I bow before thee.’ The tales of witchery 
learnt from the wonderful bird Ssidi are singularly wild and 
strange, and the scene of the romance is placed in the middle king- 
dom of India. All the magical machinery of the popular tales of 
Europe is to be found in these tales, which have a genuine Tartar 
character + there are wishing-caps and flying swords, and hobgob- 
lins and fairies in abundance. Ssidi also tells a story of a benevolent 
Bramin, who receives the grateful assistance of a mouse, a bear, and 
a monkey, whom he had severally rescued from the hands of their 
tormentors. A fable founded on nearly the same plot is given in 
the Gesta Romanorum, though the details differ widely; Calila and 
Dimnah furnish others of the same class: but we consider it as an 
extraordinary fact, that a fable precisely of the same import is yet a 
favourite amongst the peasantry in the Schwalmgegend, (some- 
where in. Hesse,) where, as Messrs. Grimm inform us, it has been 
preserved by tradition: they do not seem to be aware of its Tartar 
orig. It will be shewn below that even Jack the Giant Killer is 
under some obligation to the fictions of the Calmucks, We learn 
from Mr. Morier’s entertaining narrative that Whittington’s cat 
realized his price in India; the story rested in Italy by the way, and 
the merry priest, Arlotto, told it before the Lord Mayor was born or 
thought of.* These circumstances, trifling as the subject may ap- 

pear, 

*. Facezie del Piovano Arlotto, p. 23.--Arlotto relates how the adventure befel a 

cc? Geneway 
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pear, will lend their aid in tracing the fictions of the inhabitants of 
Europe from the first seat of the Caucasian tribes. 

Whittington, however, will claim: less attention than Tom 
Tuoums andTom Hicxarurirr. The learned Doctor William 
Wagstaffe, Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Fellow of 
the College of Physicians and of the Royal Society, and whose 
name was so analogous to his humour, hath given a very strong 
‘testimony’ respecting the merits of these histories, which, ac- 
cording to the good old custom of classical editors, we intend to 
prefix to our proposed critical edition of these works ‘ cum notis 
variorum.’ The Doctor says‘ that the lives in question are more pro- 
per to adorn the shelves of Bodley or the Vatican, than to be con- 
fined in the retirement and obscurity of a private library. I have 
perused the former of them (he adds) with more than ordinary ap- 
jeune and have made some observations on it which will not, 

hope, prove unacceptable to the public.’ He has confined him- 
self, however, to the poetical beauties of the work; we hope there- 
fore it will be equally ‘ acceptable to the public’ if we attempt to 
contribute our mite towards its literary history. 

Tom Hearne* would almost have sworn that Tom Thumb the 
fairy knight was ‘ King Edgar’s page.’ On ballad authority we 
learn that ‘ Tom a lyn was a Scottsman born.” Now Tom Hearne 
and the ballad are both in the wrong; for Tom a lin, otherwise 
Tamlane, is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who was origi- 
nally a dwarf, or dwergar, of Scandinavian descent, being the 
Thaumlin, i. e. Little Thumb of the Northmen. Drayton, who 
introduces both these heroes in his Nymphidia, seems to have sus- 
pected their identity. 

The German ‘ Daumerling,’ i. e. little Thumb, is degraded to 
the son of a taylor;—he has not much in common with Tom 
Thumb the Great, except the misfortune of being swallowed 
by the dun cow, which took place in Germany just as it did in 
England.+ This isa traditionary story of the Germans: but there 

is 





Geneway merchant, upon which another, hearing of the profitable adventure, makes a 
poyaee to Rat Island with a precious cargo, for which the king repays him with one of 
Is cats. 

* See Hearne’s Benedictus Abbas, p. 54. 

t * Many years ago,’ (a literary friend writes to us,) ‘ I had persuaded myself that 
several of our common nursery odes were the remnants of antient sve, and that Tom 
Thumb, for instance, if the truth should be discovered, would be found to be a 
mythological personage. Though fully convinced at the time that so strange a fiction 
could not have arisen from any other source, I had not the least expectation that any 
thing would ever occur to me in confirmation of such an apparent paradox. Tom 
Thumb’s adventure bears a near analogy to the rite of adoption into the Braminical 
order, a ceremony which still exists in India, and to which the Rajah of Tanjore sub- 
mitted not many years ago. 1n Dubois work there is an account of a diminutive deity, 
whose person and character are analogous to that of Tom Thumb, He too, if I recol- 
lect 
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is a little book in the Danish language, analyzed by Professor 
Nierup, of the University of Copenhagen, who- censures it, and 
thaps with some degree of justice, as a ‘ very childish history.’ 
t treats of ‘ Swain Tomling, a man no bigger than a thumb, who 
would be married to a woman three ells and three quarters tong.’ 
The Danish title-page, which we transcribe below,* enumerates 
other of Tomling’s adventures which are not found in the ¢ History 
of his Marvellous Acts of Manhood,’ as preserved in England; the 
manhood, however, which emboldened the Swain to veuture on a 
wife of ‘ three ells and three quarters’ in length is yet commemo- 
rated in the ancient rhyme which begins ‘ J had a little husband 
no bigger than my thumb.’ 

According to popular tradition Tom Thumb died at Lincoln, 
which it may be recollected was one of the five Danish towns of 
England; we do not, however, therefore intend to insist that the 
story was handed down by the northern invaders. There was a 
little blue flag-stone in the pavement of the Minster ‘ which was 
shewn as Tom Thumb’s monument, and the country folks never 
failed to marvel at it when they came to church on the Assize Sun- 
day; but during some of the modern repairs which have been in- 
flicted on that venerable building, the flag-stone was displaced and 
lost, to the great discomfiture of the holiday visitants. 

The prose history of Tom Thumb is manufactured from the 
ballad ; and by the introduction of the fairy queen at his birth, and 
certain poetical touches which it yet exhibits, we are led to suppose 
that it isa rifacciamento of an earlier and better original. One of 
‘Tom’s sports deserves note; it is when, in order to be revenged 
ou his playmates, he 

* took in pleasant game 
Black pots and glasses which he hung 
Upon a bright sun-beam. 
The other boys, to do the same, 
In pieces broke them quite, 
For which they were most soundly whipt, 
At which he laught outright. 





lect right, was not originally a Bramin, but became one by adoption, like some of the 
worthies in the Ramayuna. Compare the multiplicity of Tom Thumb’s metamorphoses 
with those of Taliessin as quoted by Davies; we shall then see that this diminutive per- 
sonage is a slender but distinct thread of communication between the Braminical and 
Druidical superstitions, Even independent of the analogy between his transformations 
and those of Taliessin—his station in the court of King Arthur (evidently the mytholo. 
gical Arthur) marks him as a person of the highest fabulous antiquity in this island ; 
while the adventure of the cow, to which there is nothing analogous in Celtic mytho- 
logy, appears to connect him with India.’ oh 
**«Svenp TomtrnG, et Menneske ikke storre end en Tommelfinger, som vil giftes med 
en Kone, tre Alen og tre Quarter lang, Kommer til Verden med hat paa og Karde ved 
siden, driver Plov; selges til en herremand som forvare ham isin SuuuSdaase,’ “TI ; 
G3 us 
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This ‘ pleasant game’ is borrowed from the pseudo-hagiography of 
the middle ages. It is found not only in one of the spurious Gos- 
pels, but also in the legend of St. Columbanus, who, as we are 
told, performed a similar miracle by hanging his garment on a sun- 
beam. ; 

Mr. Tuomas Hicxaturirt, afterwards Sis Tuomas 
Hicxarturiert, Knight, is praised by Mr. Thomas Hearne as a 
‘famous champion.’ The honest antiquary has identified this 
well-known knight with the far less celebrated Sir Frederick de 
Tylney, Baron of Tylney in Norfolk, the ancestor of the Tylney 
family, who was killed at Acon, in Syria, in the reign of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion ; ‘ Hycophric, or Hycothrift,’ as the mister-wight 
observes, ‘ being probably a corruption of Frederick. This 
happy exertion of etymological acumen is not wholly due to 
Hearne, who only adopted a hint given by Mr. Philip Le Neve 
whilome of the College of Arms. Their conjectures, however, 
accord but slightly with the traditions given by the accurate Spel- 
man, in his Icenia. From the most remote antiquity, the fables 
and achievements of Hickifric have been obstinately credited by the 
inhabitants of the township of Tylney. ‘ Hickifric’ is venerated 
by them as the assertor of the rights and liberties of their ances- 
tors. The ‘ monstrous giant,’ who guarded the Marsh, was, in 
truth, no other than the tyrannical lord of the manor, who at- 
tempted to keep his copyholders out of the common field, called 
Tilney Smeeth; but who was driven away, with his retainers, b 
the prowess of Tom, armed with only his axle-tree and cart-wheel. 
rl oni has told the story in good Latin, and we subjoin it to the 
text.* 

We have not room to detail the pranks which Tom performed 
when his ‘ natural strength, which exceeded twenty common men,’ 
became manifest; but they must be noticed as being correctly Scan- 
dinavian. Similar were the achievements of the great northera 
champion Gretter, when he kept geese upon the common, as told 
in his Saga. We are not very deeply read in northern lore, but we 





* «In Marslandia site sunt Walsoka, Waltona, et Walpola—lIn viciniis jacent Terring- 
ton et St. Maries—Adjacet Tytney veteris utique TyLnrrorum familie radix. Hic se 
expandit insignis area que a planicie nuncupatur Tylney Smeeth, pingais adeo et luxuri- 
ans ut Paduana pascua videatur superasse. Tuentur eam indigen@ velut aras et focos, 
fabellamque recitant longa petitam vetustate de Hicxrrrico (nescio quo) Haii illius 
instar in Scotorum Chronicis qui civium suoram dedignatus fuga, aratrum quod agebat 
solvit; arreptouque temone furibundus insiliit in hostes victoriamque adewmit exultanti- 
bus. Sic cum de agri istius possessione acriter olim dimicatum esset, inter fundi domi- 
num et villarum incolas, nec valerent hi adversus eum consistere, redeuntibus occurrit 
HicktFrrexvs, axemque excutiens 4 curru quem agebat, eo vice gladii usus ; rota, 
clypei; invasores repulit ad ipsos quibus nunc funguntur terminos. Ostendunt in 
cameterio Tilniensi, sepulchrum sui pugilis, axem cum rota insculptum exhibens.’— 
Spelman’s Posthumous Works, p. 138. 


hope 
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hope that Messrs. Grimm will agree with us that Tom’s youth re- 
traces the tales of the prowess of the youthful Siegfried, detailed m 
the Niflunga Saga, and in the Book of Heroes. It appears from 
Hearne, that the supposed axle-tree with the superincumbent wheel 
was represented on ‘ Hycothrift’s’ grave stone, in Tylney church- 
yard, in the shape of a cross.* This is the form in which all the 
Runic monuments represent the celebrated hammer or thunderbolt 
of the son of Odin, which shattered the sculls and scattered the 
brains of so many luckless giants. How far this surmise may be sup- 

orted by Tom’s skill and strength in throwing the hammer (Part. 

- Chap. 48.) we will not pretend to decide. If, on the other hand, 
any of our antiquarian readers should think it right to withhold 
their assent to the proposition that Thor can be identified with 
Tom Hickathrift, they may have the full benefit ofvour doubts. 
The common people have a happy faculty of seeing whatever they 
chuse to believe, and of refusing to see the things in which they 
disbelieve. It may therefore be supposed, that the rude sculpture 
which the Tylneyites used to call the offensive and defensive arms 
of their champion, was truly nothing more than a cross, of which 
the upper part is inscribed in a circle, a figure often found on an- 
cient sepulchres. , 

From Tom Hickathrift and Thor we must proceed to their im- 
mortal compeer JAcK THE Giant Kitxer. In Jack’s memoirs, 
a Wormius, a Rudbeck, a Bartholinus, a Schimmlemann, a Ste- 
phanius, or a Peringskiold might discover indubitable resemblances 
to the fictions of the Edda. Jack, as we are told, ‘ having got a 


little money, travelled into Flintshire, and came to a large house in. 


a lonesome place; and, by reason of his present necessity, he took 
courage to knock at the gate, when, to his amazement, there came 
forth a monstrous Gjant with two heads, yet he did not seem so 
fiery as the former Giants, for he was a Welch Giant.’+ This Welch 
Giant was rendered less ‘ fiery’ than he would naturally have been, 
in consequence of ‘ breakfasting,’ as the story says, ‘on a great 
bowl of hasty pudding,’ instead of keeping to the warm invigorating 





* A Norfolk antiquary has had the goodness to procure for us an authentic report 


of the present state of Tom’s sepulchre. It is a stone soros, of the usual shape and di- ~ 


mensions ; the sculptured lid or cover no longer exists. It must have beep entire about 
fifty years ago, for when we were good, Gaffer Crane would rehearse Tom’s achieve- 
ments, and tell us that he had cut out the moss which filled up the inscription with his 
penknife, but he could not read the letters. 

+ See ‘ History of Jack and the Giants.’ Part I. Chap. v. p. 14.—The edition 
which we use has.no date, but was ‘ Printed and sold by J, Pitts, No. 14, Great St. An- 
drew’s Street, Seven Dials.’ Itis far less correct than the older edition printed at York 
by ‘ J. Kendrew, near the Collier-gate.’ Yet, on the whole, as Dr. Hanwoop justly 

es on a similar occasion, (View of the various Editions of the Classics with re- 
marks by Epwarp Hanwoop, D.D. London. 1775. p. 244.) ‘ it has fewer inac- 
curacies than a scholar might justly expect from a London edition.’ : 
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national diet, toasted cheese. To this low feeding we also attribute 
the want of sagacity which enabled Jack ‘ to outwit him,’ notwith- 
standiig his two heads. The history states that Jack undressed 
himself, and as the Giant was walking towards another apartment, 
Jack heard him say to himself, 
‘Though here you lodge with me this night, 

You shall not see the morning light, 

My club shall dash your brains out,—quite.’ 
* Say you so, says Jack, is that one of your Welch tricks? I 
hope to be as cunning as you. Then getting out of bed he found 
a thick billet, and laid it in the bed in his stead, and hid himself in 
a dark corner of the room. In the dead time of the night came 
the Giant with his club, and struck several blows on the bed where 
Jack had artfully laid the billet, and then returned to his own room, 
supposing,’ as- the romance writer observes with emiphatical sim- 
plicity, ‘ that he had broken all Jack’s bones.’ In the morning 
early Jack came to thank him for his lodging. ‘Oh! said the Giant, 
how have you rested, did you see any thing last night? No, said 
Jack, but a rat gave me three or four slaps with his tail,’ 

To this adventure, though the locus in quo is placed in Flintshire 
by the English writer, we find a parallel in the device practised by 
the Giant Skrimner when he and Thor journeyed to Skrimner’s 
Castle of Utgaard, and related at large in the twelfth chapter of the 
Edda of Snorro, At midnight the mighty son of earth laid him- 
self to sleep beneath an oak, and snored aloud. Thor, the giant- 
killer, resolved to rid himself of his unsuspicious companion, and 
struck him with his tremendous hammer. ‘ Hath a leaf fallen 
upon me from the tree?’ exclaimed the awakened Giant. The 
Giant soon slept again, and ‘ snored,’ as the Edda says, ‘ as loudly 
as if it had thundered in the forest.’ Thor struck the Giant again, 
and, as he thought, the hammer made a mortal indentation in his 
forehead. ‘ What is the matter? quoth Skrimner, ‘ hath an 
acorn fallen on my head? A third time the potent Giant snored, 
and a third time did the hammer descend, ‘ with huge two-handed 
sway, and with such force that Thor weened the iron had buried 
itself in Skrimner’s temples. ‘ Methinks,’ quoth Skrimner, rubbing 
his cheek, ‘ some moss hath fallen on my face.’ Thor might be 
well amazed at the escape of the Giant;—but Skrimner, acting 
exactly like Jack, had out-witted his enemy, by placing an immense 
rock on the leafy couch where Thor supposed he was sleeping, and 
which received the blows of the hammer in his stead. 

The fictions of the north, and indeed of the east, are no less distin- 
guishable in the robbery which Jack, who, after all, was an unprin- 
cipled young dog, committed on a simple cousin of his,* ‘ a huge and 





* History of Jack, &c. Part I. chap. vi. pp. 18—21. 
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monstrous Giant having three heads, and who would beat five hun- 
dred men in armour. Jack terrified his three-headed cousin out of 
all his wits, by telling him that the king’s son. was coming. ‘This 
is heavy news indeed, quoth the giant, but I have a large vault under 
ground, where I will run and hide myself. In the morning, when 
Jack let his cousin out of the hole, he asked what he should give him 
for his care, seeing that his castle was not demolished. ‘ Why, an- 
swered Jack, I desire nothing but your o/d rusty sword, the coat 
in the closet, and the cap and the shoes which you keep at the bed’s 
head. Thou shalt have them with all my heart, said the Giant, as 
a just reward for thy kindness in protecting me from the king’s son, 
and be sure that thou carefully keepst them for my sake; for they 
are things of excellent use: the coat will keep you invisible, the 
cap will furnish you with knowledge, the sword cuts asunder what- 
ever you strike, and the shoes are of extraordinary swiftness.’ 
Every one of these wonderful articles has been stolen out of the 
great Northern treasury, though we cannot pretend to explain in 
what manner Jack’s cousin, the Giant with three heads, became 
possessed of them. The coat is, in fact, the magic garment known 
1n_ancient German by the equivalent denomination of the ‘ Nebel 
Kappe, or Cloud Cloak, fabled to belong to King Alberich, and 
the other dwarfs of the Teutonic cycle of Romance, who, clad 
therein, could walk invisible. To them also belongs the Tarn-hut, 
or hat of darkness,* possessing the same virtue. Velent the cunning 
smith of the Edda of Semund wrought Jack’s ‘ sword of sharp- 
ness,’ which in the Wilkina Saga bears the name of Balmung. 
So keen was its edge that when Velent cleft his rival A-milius 
through the middle with the wondrous weapon, it merely seemed to 
Emilius as though cold water had glided down him. Shake thyself, 
said Velent. AZmilius shook himself, and fell dead into two 
halves, one on each side of his chair. That the stories of Velent’s 
skill were well known in this country is evinced by the Auchinleck 
text of the Geste of King Horn, where he is called Weland. 
Jack’s shoes of swiftness were once worn by Loke when he 





. * Wolf Dietrich saves his life by the loan of this hat of darkness. 
Mournfully he sighed, for Dame Grel his sword had ta’en, 
A dwarf then heard and pitied the heroe’s woeful strain, 

He saw where she had hid in the dark the noble blade, 

Straight he ran where on the sod Wolf Dietrich was laid. 


O’er the champion did he cast a tarn cap speedily, 
And has led him to the cave where his falchion did lie, 
Now with leathern thongs the savage giantess 
Ran where the horse he had left bound upon the grass. 
But when no more she saw him, back to her cave she came ; 
Scornfully Wolf Dietrich laughed when he saw the uncouth dame, 
Off he throws the tarn cap and in her sight appears. 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, p. 91. 
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escaped from Valhalla. In the Calmuck romance of Ssidi Kur, 
the Chan steals a similar pair of seven league boots from the 
‘Tehadkurrs, or evil spirits, by means of the cap which made him 
invisible, which he won from certain quarrelling children, or dwarfs 
whom he encounters in the middle of a forest.’* Are these mere 
incidental coincidences between the superstitions and fictions of the 
followers of Buddha and of those of Odin? 

In the history of ‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk, the consistency 
of the characters is still finely preserved. ‘The awful distich put 
into the mouth of the Jette or Ettin, the principal agent in this ro- 
mance, 

* Snouk but, snouk ben, 
I find the smell of earthly men,’ 
is scarcely inferior to the ‘ fee faw fui’ of the keen-scented anthro- 
pophaginian of the other. ‘The bean-stalk, ‘ the top whereof when 
Jack looked upwards he could not discern as it appeared lost in 
the clouds,’ has grown in fanciful imitation of the ash Ygdrasil 
reaching, according to the Edda, from hell to heaven. As to the 
beautiful harp which ‘ played of its own accord,’ and which Jack 
stole from the giant, we must find a parallel for it in the wonderful 
harp made of the breast bone of the king’s daughter, and which sang 
so sweetly to the miller, ‘ Binnorie Oh Binnorie,’ and in old Dun- 
stan’s harp which sounded without hands when hanging in the vale. 

Before we dismiss the Giganticide, we must remark that most 

of his giants rest upon good romance authority: or, to speak 





* « Now the son of the Chan and his trusty servant travelled along a river and ar- 
rived in a wood, where they met many children who were quarrelling with each 
other. “ Why do you thus dispute?” said they. 

* We have found a cap in this wood, and each of us wishes to keep it. 

* What is the use of the cap? 

* The cap hath this virtue, he who wears it is seen neither by the gods, nor men, nor 
the Tchadkurvs. 

* Now go all of ye to the end of the forest, and runhither. And I will keep thecap 
and I will give it to him who first reaches this spot and wins the race. 

‘ So spake the son of the Chan, and the children ran, but when they came back they 
could not find the cap, for he had placed it on the head of his companion, and they 
sought for it in vain. - 

* And the son of the Chan and his companion travelled onwards, and they came to 
a forest wherein they met many Tchadkurrs who were quarrelling with each other. 
** Why do you thus dispute ?” said they. 

* It is I, exclaimed each Tchadkurr, to whom these boots belong. 

« What is the use of the boots? 

‘© He who wears these boots,” answered the Tchadkurrs, “ is conveyed to any country 
wherein he wishes himself.” 

* « Now,” unswerred the son of the Chan, “ go all of you that way, and he who first 
runs hither shall obtain the boots.” 

* And the Tchadkurrs ran their race accordingly. But the Chan’s son had concealed 
the boots in the bosom of his companion, who at the same time had the cap upon his 
head. And the Tchadkurrs sought for the boots, but they found them not, and they 
went away.’—Second Relation of Ssidi Kur, 
more 
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more correctly, Jack’s history is a popular and degraded version of 
the traditions upon which our earliest romances are founded. ‘The 
Mount of Cornwall,’ which was kept by a large and monstrous 
Giant, is St. Michael’s Mount; and the Giant Corinoran, whom 
Jack dispatched there, and who ‘ was eighteen feet high and aboug. 
three yards round, is the same who figures in the romance of 
Tristan. It was by killing this Corimoran, (the Corineeus probably 
of Jeffery of Monmouth and the Brut,) that Jack acquired his 
triumphal epithet of the Giant-Killer.* 

In order that students of British gigantology may not be misled 
in their researches, we think it proper to inform them that they 
must take great care not to confound ‘ the History of Jack and 
the Giants’ with ‘ the History of the Giants. These works 
differ essentially in merit, and, although the latter begins with the 
history of Goliah the champion of the Philistines, yet the adven- 
tures contained in the remainder of the work, and particularly 
all those which relate to the Giants Trapsaca and Traudello, are, 
as the Irish bishop observed of Gulliver’s travels, exceedingly in- 
credible. 

Of rarer occurrence than the heroic narratives to which our at- 
tention has hitherto been directed, is the ‘ history of Friar Rusu 
the devil’s brother.’ ‘The friar was known to Reginald Scott be- 
fore the history of his pranks was published. Scott ranks him in 
the same category with Robin Goodfellow, so that Robin and the 
Friar were alike the heroes of popular and traditionary tales. 
There is an ancient Danish poem, which treats ‘ of brother 
Rus, how he did service as cook and monk in the monastery of 
Esserom.’ There is reason to suppose that the English story-book 
and the Danish history are derived from one common original, 
well known on the continent in times previous to the reformation, 
for, as Bruno Seidelius sings, 

* Quis non legit, que Frater Rauschius egit ?” 

It is worthy of remark that the Danish Rus is made to travel 

through the air to England, where he possesses the king’s daughter. 





* « Now when the magistrates who employed John heard that the job was over, they 
sent for him, declaring he should henceforth be called “ Jack tHe Giant Kituen,” 
and in honour thereof presented him with a sword and embroidered belt, upon which 
these words were written in letters of gold :— 

* Here’s the valiant Cornish man, 
Who slew the giant Corinoran.’ 

In the last London edition of Jack the Giant Killer, the printer’s devil who corrected 
the sheets has arbitrarily chosen to read Cormoran. We have not scrupled to réstore 
the true reading, although the spurious reading gives a smoother verse. According to 
the Brat it is Corineus who kills the giant, but as he was a giant himself, tradition 
has only changed sides, . 

Cortnevs estoit moult grant 
Hardis et grant come yaiant, 


There 
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There has been a fair exchange of nursery tales between the two 
countries, for in return for Brother Russ, we gave them the ‘ his- 
tory of the lucky Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London,’ 
whose life has been translated into Danish, and whose good fortune 
is now as well known in Bergen and Drontheim as in his own native 
land of Cockney. Puss has thus sailed half round the world, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Northern Sea. 

How ectass stands as the leader of a merry troop; Tom 
TRAM, the son-in-law of Mother Winter, Tom Striteu, the tailor, 
and Tom Longe, the carrier of the Men of Gotham, follow in his 
train, whose penny ‘ histories,’ all imitated from his ‘ merrye jeste,’ 
are now introuvables. ‘They all belong to the ancient and noble 
and widely dispersed family of Tom Foot, which has obtained 
such pre-eminence and dignity in church and state throughout 
all Christendom. ‘ Yn the land of Sassen,’ says old Copland, in 
the village of Keeling, ‘ there dwelled a man that was named Ni- 
cholas Howleglass, that had a wyfe named Wyneke, that laye a 
child bed in the same village, and that childe was borne to Christ- 
ening and named Tyell Howleglass.’ It were long to detail his fear- 
ful jokes which sometimes brought him to the gallows, yet saved 
him from the halter. He was buried with his coffin standing on 
one end, as the visitants at the Abbey believe of Ben Jonson, 
at Mollen, near Lubeck: and you may see his grave-stone under 
the great lime tree in the church-yard; and his rebus, to wit an 
owl and a looking glass, cut upon the stone. Ulenspiegel, as he is 
called in German, has almost made the tour of Europe: his life was 
first published in the Nether-Saxon dialect in 1483. Our English 
translation of the ‘ merrye jeste of a man that was called Howle- 
glass, and of many marveylous thinges and jestes that he did in his 
lyfe in Eastland,’ was ‘ Imprinted at London in Tamestreete, at the 
Vintre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyllyam Copland.’ According 
to the technical phrase, it was done into English from the High 
Dutch. There is also a Flemish translation, which, well purified 
from all aspersions on holy church, is now a chap book in armen 
The Flemish faithful are earnestly warned not to purchase the 
‘ shameful edition printed at Amsterdam, by Brother Jansz, in the 
Burgwal, at the sign of the “ Silver Can,” the same being calculated 
to vex and scandalize all good Catholics.’ 

‘SimpLe Simon’s misfortunes’ are such as are incident to all 
the human race, since they arose ‘ from his wife Margery’s cru- 
elty, which began the very morning after their marriage,’ and we 
therefore do not know whether it is necessary to seek out for a 
‘Teutonic or Northern original of this once popular book. ‘ The 
Fifteen Joys of Matrimony’* being also diffused pretty equally 








* It is not translated from the ‘ Quinze Joyes du Mariage;’ the titles ouly agreeing. 
over 
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over the wide world, we cannot presume to confine the’ origin of 
the tractate concerning them to our island. 

Now that we have fairly entered into the matrimonial chapter we 
must needs speak of Morner Buncu, not the Mother Bunch 
whose fairy tales are repeated to the little ones, but she whose ‘ ca- 
binet,’ when broken open, reveals so many powerful love-spells: it 
is Mother Bunch who teaches the blooming damsel to recal the 
fickle lover, or to fix the wandering gaze of the cautious swain, at- 
tracted by her charms, yet scorning the fetters of the parson, and 
dreading the still more fearful vision of the churchwarden, the con- 
stable, the justice, the warrant, and the jail. We dare not venture 
to unfold the incantations of the sapient beldam ; but perhaps there 
may be equal efficacy in the ‘ Academy of Compliments, or Whole 
Art of Courtship, being the rarest and most exact way of wooing a 
maid or widow by the way of dialogue and complimental expressions, 
and which used to be sold by Mr. Hollis in Shoemaker-row near 
Doctor's Commons: and in the metrical magic of the ‘ Posies for 
rings and other things,’ given in this same Academy ; posies in no 
small request on the feast of good St. Valentine, however ill the 
saint may view the celebration of his festival. 

——_——-_—— Bishop Valentine 

Left us examples to do deeds of charity, 

To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 
And give the dead a Christian burial. 

These were the works of piety he did practise, 
And bade us imitate, not seek for lovers. 

The ‘ Academy of Compliments’ is abridged from the ‘ Jardin 
d’Amour,’ the last edition of which is augmented by ‘ plusieurs let- 
tres familiéres pour l’utilité de la jeunesse ;’ and, as our good friend 
Madame Garnier informs us, there is not a peasant in Champagne 
who will attempt to woo, in an honourable way, except according 
to the established forms and precedents contained in this useful 
manual. And even the boors in the Low Countries are equally 
obedient to the lessons of its Flemish translation, the ‘ Konst 
der Minnen,’ when they sidle into the spinning-room, or try to 
drop upon one knee before the Juffrow, as their fathers did be- 
fore them. Like its ambitious prototype, the ‘ Roman de la Rose,’ 
the ‘ Garden of Love’ has borrowed the principles of the great 
master Ovid: its author had more morality than the heathen poet, 
and less learning than Jean de Meung and Guillaume de Loris, his 
elaborate followers, who thought it necessary to invoke ‘ Reason’ 
and the seven sciences her handmaids, merely to aid the lover in 
winning a woman’s heart! Alas! many a year has flown since 

Mother 
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Mother Bunch taught us to doubt the expediency of calling in such 
auxiliaries. 

We have not the slightest idea that Jack the Giant Killer, or 
any of the volumes of the peuny library, will be held cheap by 
our readers, but we anticipate that less respect will be paid to 
Hearne and Le Neve, and Spelman, and the other learned ar- 
cheologists of whose researches we have availed ourselves. Yet 
with all due submission to the judges in this behalf, we cannot help 
thinking that no literary productions are treated so unfairly, as the 
works of the antiquary, 

‘ __—_—_—_——— in closet close ypent 
Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ;’ 
whose very name is become a byeword and a reproach even 
amongst his literary brethren. ‘They hunt and drive him out of the 
commonwealth of letters, and immolate him as a scape-goat to 
the devouring appetite of the scorner. Honest zeal, even in a bad 
cause, demands our praise: and men of sense and genius should 
therefore bear with the enthusiasm of men of sense and learning, 
although they cannot participate in their glowing feelings. It was 
this enthusiasm which invigorated the erudite who flourished in the 
era that immediately followed the restoration of letters, and which, 
in times nearer our own, sustained the unwearied hands of Grzvius 
and Gronovius, and Rymer and Prynne, and Montfaucon and Mura- 
tori, whilst they accomplished their Herculean tasks. But the age 
of folios has gone by, like the age of chivalry, and both may be re- 
gretted by posterity. A great book has been called a great evil, 
and this pithy axiom has been received without much inquiry into 
its truth or application. It was said of Albertus Magnus, that he 
could have been burned in a pile composed of one set of his own 
voluminous works. Such an author may not deserve an apotheosis 
merely on account of his industry, yet it does not follow that be- 
cause his pen was prolific, his productions are only worthy of the 
flames. In the opinion of the urchin, the Christ-cross-row is a 
mile too long. Larger in their growth, yet equally lazy, are those 
who pride themselves in dealing out the small talk of literary cen- 
sure, and who mock at the author of a ponderous tome, concealing 
their own inaptitude for the acquisition of knowledge by affecting 
to despise the volume which imparts it. These idlers are followed 
by the closer reasoners who have read the work which .they criticise, 
and who think it beseeming to censure the author for his defi- 
ciency in taste and judgment. This accusation, grounded upon 
well-sounding words, and specious phrases, generally rebounds from 
side to side; it is repeated in the bookseller’s shop, echoed in the 
library, and buzzed in the drawing-room, and the multitude confirm 


the 
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the sentence by acclamation. Taste, however, is governed by an 
uncertain standard ; and the critic would do well to recollect that 
the literary character may fail on the right side, when betraying 
what is so often termed want of judgment. It is ungraceful to be 
encumbered with learning, to swelter beneath the ample folds and 
furred trimmings of the academical robe, but yet this display of 
opulence is more creditable to the wearer, than the pitiful naked- 
ness of the literary vagrant. Mere learning may tire, yet instruct : 
the conceit of ignorance will always disgust without affording in- 
struction. 

An author who directs his energies to austere studies is apt to 
be voluminous. Desiring to become fully intelligible to the unin- 
structed, and eager, at the same time, to gratify the erudite with in- 
formation hitherto unknown to them, he exhausts his subject. 
Hence the learned are often induced to censure him as trivial, the un- 
learned as obscure: and by each his comprehensive intent is un- 
worthily contemned. Still more unreasonable are those who shght 
the intensity of labour, which is called for by the very nature of bis 
subject. ‘The mould of the garden-bed may be turned up by the 
spade, and watered by a lady’s hand: but he who wishes to found 
a settlement in the forest must toil in hewing the massy trunks, and 
in bestowing a sevenfold ploughing on the stubborn soil. 

Wit, in unthinking levity, has sometimes scourged the studious 
tribes with undeserved harshness. Yet still more unkind and un- 
charitable are the dull, the sad, the solemn, and the grave, towards 
the antiquary, who, if endowed with genius, yields to the seductions 
to which he is then peculiarly exposed. Imagination endangers the 
reputation of the learned. ‘They follow the ignis fatuus over marshes 
and quagmires, and the trembling surface sinks beneath the steps of 
the giants of literature, whilst the lighter limbs of the poet, who is 
equally deluded by the wandering fire, enable him to spring along 
with ease. Ritson, attacking Warton, affords a striking example of 
the spiteful pleasure enjoyed by a sour, clear-headed precisian, when 
be detects the errors of a superior intellect. But we are not always 
satisfied even with the tests of sober reason as propounded by those 
who judge with more fairness, and who, proceeding upon decent 
and respectable principles of criticism, damn the ingenious theories 
of the historian, the mythologist, or the philologer, because they 
seem wild and speculative. A writer who pursues obscure and 
difficult inquiries, is compelled to accept the proofs afforded by 
circumstantial evidence. There are certain optical glasses which, 
when applied to the eye, collect the spots and lines dispersed on a 
coloured tablet into a symmetrical form: like these, bis mind asso- 
ciates and assembles the ideas dispersed through time and space. 
When he appears most arbitrary in bis assumptions, most fanciful 
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in his conjectures, he is fortified by the internal consciousness, that 
his hypothesis is true; he feels a conviction of the truth which he 
cannot impart to others. In his devious course he guides himself by 
indications which the unpractised cannot discern. He tracks himself 
across the ocean by the floating weeds and the flight of the sea-fowl, 
and he convinces himself of the existence of the continent though 
his bark may never reach its shores. 

The pleasures of laborious writers arise from their labours; they 
are joyful and triumphant when they verify a date, or adjust a verse, 
or explain the legend of a medal, tasks of which the world is reck- 
less; and the attention with which they regard these supposed trifles 
is held to indicate a puny, feeble; mind yet they only yield to a 
universal instinct. Whatever we discover, we make our own; 
whatever is our own, we love. The traveller prizes a sparry frag- 
ment which he has broken from its native cavern, above the choicest 
specimens which he finds in the cabinet of another. ‘The game 
can only be run down by the sportsman who takes delight in the 
chase, and this gratification is not to be forgotten by him when he 
contemplates the objects which occasioned it. Hence he may 
sometimes be induced to set a value on the skin of the brock, and 
even on the antlers of the deer, which surprizes the sober citizen, 
who sees nothing in these enlivening trophies save hide and horn. 
Vanity is the original sin of literature; but the vanity of the anti- 
quary does not savour of egotism: he contents himself with being 
proud of his researches. Unveiling the deity to the worshipper, he, 
the hierophant, claims not the incense, and tastes no portion of the 
sacrifice. Ministering to no faction, desiring no reward, and con- 
temning the praise of the multitude, he takes refuge in the studious 
cloister. His spirit walks in communion with the mighty dead, 
Shadows are his consorts, whom he attempts to grasp as bodies, 
because to him the vision is reality. Occasionally his tongue 
falters, and his words are confused, but the accuracy of his judg- 
ment or the vigour of his intellect are not therefore impaired—his 
transient giddiness is caused by the height wherein he soars—he 
looks down upon middle earth from the summit of Olympus, or 
the battlements of Valhalla. 








Arr. VI.—Select Pieces in Prose and Verse, by the late John 
Bowdler, Junior, Esq. of Lincoln’s lnn, Barrister at Law. Two 
vols. Svo. 1818. 

HE work before us is the monument erected by a father to 

the memory of his son: and we approach it, therefore, with 
the sympathy which such sorrows require, even from strangers. 

We will not wantonly tear away the-laurels planted there, and we 

shall 
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shall grieve if, in seeking to prune their wild luxuriance, we should 
be thought irreverently to expose any part of the fabric which they 
now embosom. 

The contents of the volumes are a Life, Letters, Journal, 
Poems, Reviews, and Essays. 

The interest of the work will not, perhaps, be in any material 
degree increased by the sketch of the life of the author, which is 
prefixed to it. It is too long for an epitaph, and too short for any 
other memorial of the dead. Yet it deserves the praise, which, 
short as it is, it might easily have forfeited, of saying nothing in 
bad taste, or bad spirit. Its value would surely have been consi- 
derably greater, if it had been connected by some stronger tie than 
that of mere juxta-position with the letters which now follow it ; 
and these, on the other hand, would have lost nothing of their inte- 
rest, by being interwoven with an explanatory narrative. Mason 
in his life of Gray, and Hayley in his life of Cowper, have adopted 
this principle of making their authors relate their own lives: and 
though some letter-writers must be excluded by their own confes- 
sion as incompetent witnesses in their own case, when they fairly 
avow that their epistles, like the decads of Bishop Hall, never 
travelled farther than from their own desks to the printing-house ; 
no such suspicion can exist in relation to the Letters in these vo- 
lumes. The earlier series, in particular, must have been written at 
an age, and under circumstances when the hope or the apprehen- 
sion of appearing in print could have had no operation. ‘They are 
the letters of a boy who had just quitted school, and are addressed 
to another boy whom he had left behind ; and contain as satisfac- 
tory evidence of his mind and morals as criticism can reasonably 
demand, and display such an union of knowledge and intelligence 
with playfulness of manner and affection of heart as is not often 
exhibited at so early an age. 

It would not be a difficult, and, therefore, not a very glorious 
enterprise to overthrow errors in the style, the reasoning, or the 
facts of a boy of eighteen ; and, accordingly, in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the letters before us, written at that age, 
and, indeed, to the larger compositions of a somewhat later period, 
we reserve, expressly, the question of their impeccability: and, 
with that reservation, we have no hesitation in saying, that in ex- 
pression and illustration they are at least equal, and in general rea- 
soning, superior to the similar works of Kirke White, and other 
youths of genius prematurely snatched away.— 

In the first letter (dated in March 1801, when the writer was 
eighteen) be mentions incidentally an act of labour, alike new and 
unnecessary, which he had imposed on himself :—‘ I have just be- 
gun to learn a law-book by heart : it contains 30,000 lines; and I 
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hope to get it through twice in six months; but it is most dry, and 
like learning so many proper names.’ —I. p. 72. It would be la- 
mentable to think, that such a mind was so degraded, and such 
time so wasted, if we did not know that half the benefit of all edu- 
cation is the indirect attainment of a habit of applying the mind 
steadily to any object, and of grappling with difficulties. ‘The 
habit, and not the acquirement itself, is the real prize. 


‘ 26th March, 1802. 

‘ For myself I go on much in my old routine, fagging hard at classics 
and harder at law: I have lately been attacking “ Trojani Belli Scrip- 
torem,” have nearly read through eight books, and have learnt A, which 
is a very long one, by heart. He helps to dispel the “ tedia vite,” 
and I may say as justly of the mists of this city, as Gray did of frozen 
regions, that “ the muse has broke the twilight gloom.” 1 have lately 
also read Juvenal, with some of Persius, two or three times, (omitting 
the sixth and ninth satires), and learnt about 1300 lines, which though 
certainly nothing to be named as real labour, yet is fair enough for the 
lighter hours of a stupid, illiterate quill-driver, bending over a desk in 
these regions of Cimmerian darkness, 

Where murky mists the struggling morn disclose, 
And howling watchmen lull me to repose : 
and I scarce hear of any thing but mortgages, releases and assumpsits. 
—vol. i. p. 79. 
1803. 

* It is impossible for you to conceive the labour I go through, or at 
least the constant succession of employment; for I believe I may say, 
on an average, | am employed in reading or writing nearly fourteen 
hours every day. 1 am endeavouring, among my other various occu- 
pations, to obtain a knowledge of some branches of algebra and the 
mathematics as introductory to mechanics, optics, navigation, natural 
philosophy, &c. but now as my eyes, my head, my fingers, my pens, 
and my patience are all gone, and the night also is going fast, [ must 
subscribe myself, &c.’—-vol. i. p. 84. 

On leaving his clerkship in an attorney’s office, in the city, he 
became the pupil of a Chancery draftsman of great eminence. In 
1806 he appears, by the date of two or three of the letters, to have 
been on the circuit; and in 1807 he was called to the bar. In 
the course of these two years, a considerable alteration is per- 
ceptible in his correspondence. Before this period, his letters are 
stiff and somewhat too learned, being in truth such as learned boys 
often attempt to write. The style, though not elaborately modelled 
on that of Jobnson, seems to have been the result of too indiscri- 
minate an admiration of that great writer, and has a sta‘eliness not 
altogether epistolary. ‘The sentiments, ethical and religious, with 
which they are interspersed, though plainly flowing from a mind of 
great purity and very carefully trained, yet appear, like the learning, 
to be somewhat too much produced for the occasion. We would 
not be understood to insinuate for a moment, that ‘the singular and 
juteresting 
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interesting character, whose boyish history we have traced, was in- 
consistent with himself, or that his maturity proved other than his 
childhood has promised. Yet at the period of his life to which we 
are now adverting, his mental growth is visible. His thoughts, 
his feelings, his opinions appear to become his own, and, though 
very modestly delivered, are communicated with the freedom and 
independence of one who is dispensing from original stores. "The 
appearance of effort and constraint almost wholly ceases. The 
impressions of religion, for which he was so remarkable, seem to 
become more profound and intimate; and his enunciation of them 
to assume an intonation not equally observable in his earlier com- 
positions. 

There are some admirable passages in the letters which follow; 
but we have not room for them. Yet we cannot refuse to extract 
the following on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 


caeu Pray give my kindest regards to , and tell or read 
her this, and add, what I am persuaded her own piety would suggest, 
(yet which she will forgive me for mentioning,) that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, particularly the New Testament, furnish by far the best light, 
direction and antidote to the reading of ecclesiastical history. I know 
of no study in which it is more necessary to carry along with us an in- 
timate acquaintance with the standard of faith and holiness delivered in 
holy writ. It happens of necessity that the most valuable part of the 
Church story, the lives, opinions, tempers, and practices of the most 
eminent saints, has been lost. These men contributed in general but 
little to the changesin church or state, which it is in the office of the 
annalist to record. They lived and died servants of God in spirit and 
truth, but, for the most part, disinclined to meddle in worldly con- 
cerns, and certainly quite indifferent to celebrity. Their kingdom, 
their hope, their prize, their glory, was that inheritance which fades not 
away, reserved for them in Heaven. We need not therefore be sur- 
prised to find strange corruptions early over-ranning the church; shock- 
ing acts of violence committed under the cover of religion; and even 
some of the best characters, whose actions are preserved, tarnished with 
great faults. All these things were so; and the wisdom of God, I 
doubt not, permitted them so to be, that those only who seek the truth 
in humbleness and sincerity may find it. Yet there were undoubtedly 
in every age many, whose very names are forgotten, that sustained in 
their principles and exhibited in their lives the purity of the Christian 
faith, following the steps of their blessed Master, trusting in His merits, 
and conforming to His example. ‘To many I believe ecclesiastical history 
is full of snares; to the humble conscientious Christian it is full of in- 
struction. He who first published the glad tidings of salvation to man, 
has ever watched over his servants with the tenderest love. His eye is 
now on me who write, and on you who read. 1 pray God, we, and all 
who are dear to us, may continually become more and more sensible of 
this.’—vol. i. pp. 102, 3. 
The series is almost progressively improving : it is not possible 
He to 
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to read without sympathy those which relate to the death of his 
sister. From that which begins p. 124, we extract one paragraph 
on his own situation. 

‘—_____—. The pains of protracted illness are indeed very great : 
“ to be weak is to be wretched, doing or suffering.”—I know full well that 
I have merited far severer chastisement than that which has been in- 
flicted ; and the divines sometimes direct us to reflect on this in our 
seasons of trial. Indeed it may well silence complaining, but it is sad 
consolation. He who believes that he is afflicted only that he may be 
made more perfect and meet for a never-fading inheritance, who can 
measure the favour of God by his chastisements, may well suffer joy- 
fully; but how different is the case of that man, who fears that his chas- 
tisements are penal judgments rather than mercies! I do not however 
mean tacitly to describe myself under either of these two characters, 
and indeed am almost ashamed to speak of my little pains as if they 
were a great matter.’ 

Let the reader carry with him the recollection, that the highest 
hopes of ambition, of fortune, and of happiness were combined to 
elevate, to encourage, and delight the opening manhood of Mr. 
Bowdler, and that in one summer all those hopes were blighted ; 
aud he may then form some estimate of the Christian acquiescence 
and cheerfulness with which he surrendered all that he had in pos- 
session and in prospect, every enjoyment, and every hope on this 
side the grave. 

The Journal is slight and sketchy : but still it is the work of no 
ordinary hand. We doubt, however, whether, after all, we should not 
have suppressed it ‘asa whole. Though admirably adapted for the 
family circle to which it was originally addressed, it contains too 
little either of learning, science, or observation to justify the pub- 
lication at a time when every tenth gentleman in England has tra- 
velled, and every tenth traveller has published his journal. But at 
any rate we should have suppressed some passages. 

The sunset in the Straits of Gibraltar is new and striking. p. 16. 
From a later part of the Journal, we select the following passage, 
not only as a favourite specimen of the style, but asa sketch of a 
country comparatively new in description. 

‘...... After leaving Georisa Nova, we passed through the Grotto 
della Pietra Perciata, a rocky defile close to the sea, remarkable for its 
gloomy grandeur. In one part the rock is pierced through. It was at 
this place that robbers used formerly to fire on passengers from the 
clefts in the rocks: the scenery, therefore, is accompanied with its pro- 
per associations ; and to secure its full effect, just as we had passed 
through the arched grotto, turning a sharp corner, we came suddenly on 
@ party of horsemen, carrying each a fusee on his saddle. Their wild 
farouche air made mé doubt for a moment, who they might be, and I 
jumped out of the lettiga in some haste; but I soon saw that they wore 
a kind of uniform, and as they rode by, the leader came up to > and 
informed 
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informed me that they were a party of guards, carrying two malefactors, 
who were chained, to suffer death for their crimes, We proceeded over 
another mountain, very lofty, very beautiful, and more impracticable 
than all that had preceded it. Having surmounted it with some diffi- 
culty, we came, near the end of the descent, to a place where the road 
was for about twenty or thirty feet literally almost perpendicular. I 
had dismounted and was leading my mule; but to conduct him down 
this pass was impossible. I could by no means walk down myself, but 
half sliding, half tumbling, with some care got safe to the bottom. How 
the baggage-mules were to descend, passed my comprehension: but 
when the one who was most heavily laden arrived, he did not hesitate 
an instant; but resting himself on his feet, or rather his hocks, slid 
down with perfect coolness and safety. The skill and success of these 
animals in getting through difficult places is really astonishing ; when 
they cannot walk they make a sort of clumsy spring, but never tumble 
or refuse the most impracticable passes. At St. Agatha at length we 
arrived just before sun-set. This is a small village, standing on the sea- 
shore, trom which we could expect little. On inquiry, however, we 
found there was a locanda, containing one clean room for us, and a 
room behind for the servants. This was quite sufficient for a single 
night, and here, therefore, we determined to abide. 
How many pensive visions have I wove, 
Since first I wandered from my parent shore ; 
How many fairy scenes of peace and love 
Have stole at eve with willing influence o’er 
My aching heart, and bade me weep no more. 
But all are faithless, vain each lighter dream, 
And every mournful vision vainer still ; 
For joy has vanished like the morning beam, 
And real griefs my labouring bosom fill, 
That mock the idle thought which mused on. fancied ill.’— 
vol. i. pp. 60—4, 
The early poetry of Mr. Bowdler consists of two or three copies 
of verses addressed to his mother and sisters; aud two or three 
school exercises, which, like the greater part of all compositions 
written at the same age, and in the same circumstances, are rather 
centos of the phrases, or perhaps patch-work of the lines of full- 
grown poets. Yet it would not be doing justice, if we did not say 
that the exercises in question are above the average of their kind. 
There is, however, a great and rapid transition in the character 
of the poems which follow the lines entitled ‘ To his Sister Jane.’ 
The verses on leaving England for the South of Europe in conse- 
quence of illness, unite, with a pleasing degree of fancy, all the 
charms of truth and feeling; and we regret that we have not space 
to indulge ourselves or our readers by extracting more of them than 
one of the closing stanzas. 
* _—-—. But when the fading eye grows dim, 
When fails each faint and wasted limb, 
H3 And 
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And short and frequent pantings show 

The sad disease that lurks below, 

Will mirth allay, can pleasure calm 

The hurried pulse, the burning palm? 

Go, bid the festal board be crown’d, 

Let the soft voice of music sound, 

And art and wit, and learning spread 

Their treasures round the sick man’s bed; 

With deafen'd ear, with heedless eye, 

The silent sufferer turns to die..—pp. 178—180. 


The prose works consist, 1. of an Essay on the Comparative 
Merits of public and private Education—the ideas of a boy on a 
subject which requires the experience of a man; 2. of an admirable 
composition on the Improvement of Female Education: and 
though in this, and indeed in other places there is too frequently a 
somewhat ponderous attempt at lightness, the defect is amply 
redeemed by the depth of the writer’s philosophy, and the extent of 
his knowledge ; 3. of a somewhat angry stricture on a review of 
the Family Shakspeare, which appeared, we are not told where 
or when, but certainly, from the date of the Reply, some time 
before our existence. We shall not, therefore, be suspected of 
wincing under the castigation, which at present falls lightly on 
some nameless brother, when we express a doubt whether the 
temper and some even of the principles of these strictures are alto- 
gether consistent with the spirit of the Essays, which form the 
greater part of the volumes. 

The fourth and fifth articles consist of Extracts from a Review 
of the Tableau de la Littérature Francoise pendant le XV ILI. 
siécle, (the whole critique should have been given,) and of Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. ‘The editor does not state (in 
reference to either of these articles, or indeed to any others) whether 
he has taken them from original MSS. of the author, or from the 
critical works to which he gave them; though he has suffered the 
papers to retain all the dignity of the plural pronoun, and thus to 
betray their origin. Nec vox hominem sonat, O Dea, certe! 

Both these articles are of merit so extraordinary and so various, 
that our estimate of the talents of the author which would have 
been high, if we had confined ourselves to either, was considerably 
raised when we read the two consecutively ; and recollected, that 
he, who in the space of one year was thus giving to the world one 
of the first specimens of lla ical analysis which criticism had 
yet received, and one of the ablest sketches of French literature 
which England had produced, was, at the time of composition, 
with a constitution broken and hopes ruined, and spirits almost 
exhausted, 
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exhausted, devoting himself with an assiduity apparently undivided 
to a profession of all others the most jealous: and that, while he 
thus snatched with eager hand the fruits and the flowers which 
grew on either side his path, and scattered them among the throng 
who watched his progress, he was still pressing onwards with a 
firm step in the great line of his duty, to that eminence which his 
talents would have dignified and his piety consecrated. 

The theological tracts follow. The first is a sermon on the 
Atonement, written at the age of twenty; and which, notwith- 
standing one or two passages of obscurity, is, on the whole, abun- 
dantly creditable to the author. We may say the same of the se- 
cond tract, a work of his twenty-first year, on the Eternity of Fu- 
ture Punishments. The third tract is on the supposed Connexion 
between Religion and Melancholy. It is in some respects one 
of the least satisfactory in the volume: that is to say, it has more 
fuults of style and of taste than any other, and it contains more 
questionable positions. The following is one: He is speaking of 
a man being ‘ happily irregularly educated, or his powerful mind 
might have been lost in dialects and prosody.’ ii. 139. as if Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Lord Grenville, who were all regularly edu- 
cated, and who therefore learnt much about dialects and prosody, 
had thereby lost their powerful minds. The truth is, that these 
restraints are the cords of the Philistines which the Sampsons 
break like tow, and by which no really-powerful mind was ever 
endangered. 

The most original portion of these volumes is the Series (of 
Essays on the Christian Graces) with which they close. We could 
almost wish to see it published in a detached form, for it would not 
be easy to name any religious work which combines more taste, 
wisdom, and piety, with so much grace and so much strength. We 
are aware that essay-writing is a species of composition peculiarly 
easy, and therefore adopted by men, women, and children, of every 
height and growth of intellect. But the success of Mr. Bowdler 
is not of an ordinary kind ; and indeed appears to us so great, that 
on sacred subjects, at least, we cannot recollect above one or two 
essayists whom we should place on the same level. 

The essays are eleven in number, and are entitled as follows : 
Practical View of the Character of Christ, and of his Atonement ; 
on Submission to God; Trust in God; Love of God; on Faith; 
Hope; Spiritual-mindedness ; ‘Thankfulness; Prayer; and Hu- 
mility. The first in the order, and we think in the relative excel- 
lence of the Series, is the practical View of the Character of 
Christ. 

As a specimen of Christian philosophy, we select the following 
from the Essay on the Love of God. 


u4 ‘I cannot 
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* I cannot but observe here, and it can scarcely be considered asa 
digression from the subject, how wisely it has been ordained of God, 
that actions, rather than sentiments, shall be the proofs of our allegiance 
to him. Whoever is at all acquainted with the speculations of philoso- 
phical writers respecting the will, must be aware that no man can with 
propriety be said to desire or will any thing, which lies within the 
reach of his own powers, unless he so prefers that he really endeavours 
to obtain it. For the will is governed by motives; and if a man says, 
he desires to do one thing while he actually does another, it is plain 
that he speaks inaccurately: his preferring the second, is a proof that 
he does not, in any strictness of expression, desire the first. If a man 
says his earnest desire is to be virtuous, while he continues to live on 
in sin, it is plain he deceives himself; for (through God’s assistance, 
freely offered to all) he might be virtuous if he would; that is, if be 
really desired so to be: and the truth is, he does not desire it ; though, 
if he could be virtuous, and still continue to enjoy the pleasures of sin, 
he probably would desire it. Yet we hear men talk of a thousand 
wishes, which they think real, though in truth they exist only in their 
imaginations ; and there can be no doubt that many bad men take great 
comfort to themselves from their supposed desires to be good. Now 
God, who knows what is in man, could not but know, (I speak with re- 
verence,) that if the sentiments and dispositions of the héart were made 
the test of holiness, men would deceive themselves respecting these, 
just as we find they do respecting their wishes; that they would fancy 
they loved God, while they really loved the world ; and imagine they 
loved their fellow-creatures while they really loved themselves. For 
contrary affections are just as incompatible, and, in strictness of lan- 
guage, as absurd, as contrary desires. God, therefore, has declared, 
that actions shall be the test of our sentiments, exactly as they are of 
our wishes. And this is the more observable, because the dispositions 
of the heart, and not external actions, evidently furnish the qualifica- 
tions for heaven and happiness; so that it might have been supposed, 
(with apparent reason,) that a revelation from God would enjoin only 
the attainment of certain tempers of mind, as the proper conditions of 
our acceptance. We see, however, that a different test has been esta- 
blished ; and surely it is no mean proof of the truth of christianity, 
that the most accurate researches into the constitution of man enable 
us to verify its wisdom.’—vol. ii. p. 218. 


The Essays on Faith, on Prayer, on Thankfulness, and on Sub- 
mission would afford almost equal materials for selection. 

The peculiar value of these volumes, if nothing had been known 
of the author, is the combination of talent, of taste, and of piety 
which they exhibit. Even if they had appeared without a name or 
a tale, we should have recommended them confidently, because we 
believe them to be eminently calculated to shew that the most com- 

rehensive talents are not inconsistent with the deepest devotion. 
They afford a practical proof that the most acute and powerful 
understanding may submit itself, with filial docility, to the precepts 
of 
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of the Scriptures; and that the most cautious and reasoning mind 
may embrace the humblest and most self-denying faith of a Chris- 
tian. This lesson, however, after all, may be learnt in other schools : 
but that, which is pre-eminently the lesson of these volumes, is the 
proof that this consecration of talent to piety is not necessarily con- 
fined to one studious and retiring class, to those whose duty and 
whose privilege it is to find their ordinary employment in the most 
exalted pursuits that can occupy human attention. The attain- 
ments in religious knowledge and principle which we have ad- 
mired in these Remains of Mr. Bowdler were the lessons learned 
in the intervals of the most exhausting professional labours: they 
were acquired in hurried walks through crowded streets, by a patient 
attention to the moral improvement of his own character, an atten- 
tion encouraged by sickness, and not discontinued in health. ‘They 
were acquired by habitual reflection on the scenes and circumstances 
around him, by an analysis equally philosophical and Christian of 
the mind, the dispositions and the moral capacities of man. His 
classical and mathematical attainments were not acquired at Ox- 
ford, or Cambridge. His school-boy learning of Winchester was 
matured by his midnight labours while an attorney’s clerk, and often 
maintained by half hours in the intervals of journies. His know- 
ledge of the exact sciences was wholly gained as a relaxation. His 
philosophy was not learnt under any public advantages ; though in 
one man of eminent talents and virtue, Mr. Henry Thornton, he 
appears to have found ‘ a guide, philosopher, and friend.’ His 
theological attainments were the harvest of a single day in the week, 
though, indeed, he seems to have acted on the principle recom- 
mended in the words in which Sir William Jones so beautifully 
paraphrased the celebrated distich of Sir Edward Coke. 
* Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allow, and—all to heav’n.” 

In considering the style of his genius and character, it is impos- 
sible not to revert to the memory of the greatest luminary of the 
English law. We may indeed observe, that the essays of Mr. Bowd- 
ler, though they no where betray, as far as we know, the slightest 
marks of an imitation of the Contemplations, moral and divine, 
yet not only agree with those remarkable productions in their gene- 
ral aspect of seriousness, and in the uniformly practical tendency 
of the principles which they deliver, but even treat, in a great 
measure, the same subjects. ‘They contain, however, both elo- 
quence and more philosophy; and in poetry, though we have 
already said that we do not regard that department of these vo- 
lumes as the best, the superiority of the author over his illustrious 
predecessor is beyond all competition. On the whole, if it had 
pleased Providence to spare the life of this interesting young man, 

it 
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it seems no unreasonable hope, that his ripened virtues and matured 
professional acquirements might one day have placed him at no 
considerable distance from the fame of Sir Mathew Hale. 

It is the idle, and far worse than idle, prejudice of fourth, and 
fifth-rate minds, that profligacy is the privilege and proper evidence 
of talent. Because some men of real capacity have debased their 
genius by their want of morals, the wretched conclusion is drawn, 
that the ordinary decencies of life were not made for superior in- 
tellects: that the temperance, the frugality, the patient industry, 
the habitual self-denial, enjoined by Christianity, are altogether 
vulgar virtues, mere every-day qualifications, which it may be re- 
spectable enough to possess, but which it is the part of high en- 
dowments to overlook or despise, as badges of natural servitude 
and conscious inferiority. ‘The consequences of this notion are not 
merely that really gifted minds learn to foster and encourage them- 
selves in what they conceive to be a ‘ brave disorder,’ and im that 
practical irreligion which too often ends in speculative infidelity ; 
but that the same licence is assumed by a far greater number with- 
out the same pretensions; men who, having heard that poets are 
apt to be prOfligate, give us the profligacy without the poetry; and 
who, because genius is said to pursue the vast, the wonderful and 
wild, unfortunately infer, that when they have become thoroughly 
* wild,’ they are of course all that is ‘ vast and wonderful.’ 

The idolaters of Dermody, Chatterton, Burns and other poets 
of a similar cast of character, would almost persuade us that vice 
and genius are convertible terms. To this opinion the history of 
literature and of Christianity furnishes the best answer. ‘The an- 
nals of every age attest the perfect compatibility of the highest 
intellectual faculties with the profoundest, the most genuine, most 
efficacious sense of religion. In how many instances have the most 
commanding and comprehensive powers of thought, invention or 
seasoning, submitted themselves to the lessons of Revelation? In 
how many instances have the brightest, the most rapid, the most 
electric powers of imagination, served to shed lustre over the purest, 
most regular, most unimpeachable life! If Christianity were, what 
assuredly it is not, a matter of precedent and authority, we could 
oppose to the names of Voltaire, Rousseau, and the rest of the 
Auakim of French philosophy, other and more exalted names drawn 
from the literary chronicles of their own country. Or, if we should 
look homewards, should we not find that the foremost among our 
own great writers have been not merely the hereditary professors of 
Christianity, but the active and zealous defenders of its truth and 
its authority? Let us not be understood to imply that the claims 
of revealed religion are sufficiently consulted, when it is merely 
enforced or propounded as a system of belief. It is one thing to be 
the 
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the dignified advocate of Christianity, and another to be its devoted 
Saddles one thing to vindicate it with our pens, and another to 
illustrate it by our practice. But to be the strenuous defender and 
expounder of truth is at least to pay ithomage. Of the great men, 
to whom we have alluded, some perhaps may have admitted incon- 
sistencies into their conduct, possibly even into their creed ; but at 
least they have repelled the impious pretensions of scepticism, pro- 
faneness, and avowed immorality. They have redeemed, as far as 
the literature of their country was concerned, the pledge of their 
baptism, and have fought the battles of the Cross without being 
ashamed of their colours. 

That the most splendid powers and acquirements should be 
found in alliance with religion ard good morals will not, on con- 
sideration, seem surprising, even without reference to the real rea- 
sonableness of religious and moral truth. If we reflect how much 
of solid ground the sceptic (whether his scepticism be in religion 
or in morality) throws away, we shall not expect to find him very 
successful even in that province of reasoning and speculation which 
he affects to regard as the peculiar theatre of his glory. In reject- 
ing so many established positions, he, in effect, sacrifices a great 
part of the admitted premises of all reasoning and speculation: his 
vigour is wasted in destruction ; and it would be too much to ask 
that a superstructure should be successfully raised by him who 
cannot even settle his foundation. 

It is not merely to the powers of the understanding that these 
observations apply. ‘They hold also with respect to the more airy 
and delicate powers of taste and fancy; though it must be con- 
fessed that, in this department, signal cases of exception have some- 
times occurred. There can be no doubt that violent and vicious 
passion may stimulate the sensibilities of the mind to an extraordi- 
nary degree of exertion: and that the action so excited in the sys- 
tem will discover itself in highly singular combinations of ideas 
and daring felicities of expression. ‘This is inspiration, but it is 
the inspiration of a ‘ strange fire ;’ and, in general, we believe, that 
the imagination, which burns with the clearest, the loftiest and the 
most expansive flame, will be that which is fed by the purest sen- 
timents and the freshest affections, 


Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
The moral powers and powers of intellect: 
Still these on those depend by union fine, 
Bloom as they bloom, and, as they fade, decline. 
Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick and bright, has God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 
To paint the insect’s than the eagle’s wings. 
But 














Bowdler.—Select Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Th’ ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Conceptions ardent, labouring thought intense, 
Creative fancy’s wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of song, 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong : 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chill’d by the breath of Vice their radiance dies, 
And brightest burns when lighted at the skies ; 
Like Vestal flames to purest bosoms given, 
And kindled only by a ray from heav’n. 

To the canonized names at which we have glanced, the author 
of the compositions before us would, probably, if he had lived, 
have made a bright addition. Prematurely, indeed, as his career 
closed, he was spared long enough to display, in active life, an ex- 
ample of great ability, united with the devoutest faith, and the 
purest morals. In this respect his death may be considered as less 
untimely than some of the other privations, which this country has, 
within no long period, sustained, of juvenile talents and virtue. 
Kirke White, who, perhaps, most nearly resembled him, was 
snatched away in his earliest spring. Bowdler lived to assume a 
definite station in the community, and to realize, in a degree, the 
hopes and promises of his opening youth. Non flosculos, sicut 
prior, sed jam certos atque deformatos fructus ostenderat. But 
even if he had performed no other service than that of leaving a col- 
lection of writings bespeaking so much reach of thought, and eleva- 
tion of principle, as that which we are now about to close, we can 
truly say that we should still have thought him entitled to an honour- 
able rank among the ornaments of his country. 





Art. VII.—Sketches of America. A Narrative of a Journey of 
Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern und Western States 
of America ; contained in Eight Reports, addressed to the 
Thirty-nine Families, by whom the Author was deputed, th 
June 1817, to ascertain whether any, and what part of the 
United States would be suitable for their Residence: with Re- 
marks on Mr. Birkbeck’s ‘ Notes’ and <‘ Letters’ By Henry 
Bradshaw Fearon. London. 1818. 

W E had proposed at first, to combine our observations on 

the present work with those on the ‘ Statistical View’ 
which stands at the head of our Number, but a little considera- 
tion determined us to devote an Article to each; as the minute 
details furnished by Mr. Fearon do not readily fall in with the 
great features of American polity sketched by Mr. Bristed. 

There 
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There is a numerous set of people in this country who, having 
grown in tel r Id, while the rest 
of the ‘civilized a lay exposed to the ravages of war, are 
become feverish and discontented, because the return of peace has 
not instantaneously, and, as it were by magic, shaken from their 
shoulders the burdens necessarily created by that protracted state 
of hostility to which their fortune is mainly due. Too selfish to 
endure any reduction of their extravagant profits, or to await the 
relief which the re-establishment of tranquillity must gradually 
effect, they leave their country to support its burdens as it can, 
and are already on the wing, with their multitudinous acquisitions, 
for a foreign shore. 

Among others of this description, forty families, principally re- 
sident, we believe, in the neighbourhood of Southwark, gaily 
formed themselves into an emigrating party to the United States— 

Cedere namque foro jam nec tibi deterids quam 

Esquilias a ferventi migrare Suburra— 
—to transfer their allegiance and their affections to another go- 
vernment sits as lightly upon them as to remove, in the fashion- 
able season, from the Ward of Farringdon Without to Margate 
or Rotting Dean. The feeling which ennobled the citizens of 
Sparta and Athens, and stood them in the stead of many virtues, 
the love of country, once the peculiar pride and boast of English- 
men, has no residence in the bosom of these persons. The en- 
dearing charities of life, the ties of blood, of society, of early 
friendships, of kindred habits, are all sacrificed by them to one 
sordid passion, while, rudely trampling over the graves of their 
forefathers, they rush in crouds to deposit their wealth where it 
may be safe from the claims of their native land 

Had the amiable con-fraternity of whom we are speaking been 
agriculturists, they would have transported themselves at once, 
and blindly plunged imto the insatiable gulf which has already 
swallowed up so many thousands of their countrymen : but they 
were traders—cold-blooded, calculating men, who, in their own 
language, deemed it prudent to look before they leaped, and, in 
the usual mode of business, to send out one of their members as 
a kind of Rider, to examine the country, and select the most fa- 
vourable spot for settling, before they trusted ‘themselves, with 
their accumulations, to the winds. 

The person fixed upon for this purpose was Mr. Henry Fea- 
ron :—and as there was an evident solicitude in the party to pro- 
cure a favourable report from the United States, the choice could 
not have fallen upon a fitter agent. A democrat fieffé, Mr. Fea- 
ron jomed to a sovereign contempt for the civil and religious i in- 
stitutions of England, of which he knew little, a blind and sottish 

admiration 
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admiration of those of America, of which he knew nothing at all. 
With the gullibility common to the party, he appears to have swal- 
lowed all the rancorous abuse of this country, and all the out- 
rageous panegyrics on America, which he tound in Cobbett, 
and Wooler, and Sherwin, with equal avidity and delight. ‘Thus 
happily qualified for an impartial speculator, and furnished with 
‘ letters of introduction by Mr. Alderman Wood,’ he commences 
his narrative and his voyage on the 4th of June, 1817. The re- 
sults of his travels are contained in ‘ Eight Reports’ ; transmitted, 
as occasion offered, to the persons by whom he was deputed. 
Mr. Fearon would have thought he offered an injury to ‘ the 
land of liberty,’ had he disembarked on it from the. polluted at- 
mosphere of an English ship; he therefore took his passage on 
board an American vessel, called the Washington; and, as the 
cabin passengers were Americans, and one of them was a gentle- 
man in office, undoubtedly anticipated ‘ high converse’ on the im- 
perishable beauty of Isocracy; and Symposia, at which the legis- 
lators of Sparta and Athens might have sat and listened with profit 
and delight. Such, however, is the frail texture of human affairs, 
that these reasonable expectations, we lament to say, proved alto- 
gether fallacious. Mr. Fearon’s sublime idea of American re- 
publicanism received a check at the very outset of the voyage. 
‘ Of the nineteen cabin passengers,’ he assures his friends that they 
‘ will be somewhat surprised to learn that Mr. George Washing- 
ton Adams (eldest son of the Honourasite John Quincey 
Adams, according to American etiquette) and himself were the 
only warm friends of political liberty :’—and still more so when, 
on the anniversary of American independence, kept on board, he 
has to inform them that ‘ the toasts were but indifferent.’—‘ I was 
not gratified,’ he adds, ‘ with even an approach to the old English’ 
(modern Whig) ‘ sentiment of “ Civil and Religious Liberty all 
over the world.”’ The steerage passengers, amounting to thir- 
teen, had almost as little relish, it would seem, for Liberty as 
their betters in the cabm. There was, however, a Mr. Davis 
among them, ‘ an ingenious clever man,’ who organized a debating 
society, which was held twice a week in a sort of dog-hole, ‘ wea- 
ther permitting..—On one occasion the question was—* Which is 
the best form of government, a democracy or a monarchy?’ After 
a strong contest, it was determined in favour of the former by the 
casting vote of the chairman, ‘ who was seated in presidential state 
on a water cask.’ And we almost tremble while we state the 
alarming fact—that for this narrow escape of Democracy being 
left in a minority, she was solely indebted to the attendance of 
‘ young master Adams’ and Mr. Fearon, who left the cabin for 


that purpose. 
The 
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The first landing at New York however was calculated to im- 
press our author with better hopes. A lad having called a hack- 
ney-coach was liberally rewarded, as Mr. Fearon thought, with 
the offer of a shilling, which the young republican however re- 
fused to take, ‘ for as how, (said he) I guess, it is not of value; I 
have been slick in going to the stand right away.” The tone of 
independence (impudence—for which Mr. Fearon would pro- 
bably have longed to kick a poor water-man in Farringdon Ward 
Without) with which this was uttered, though somewhat dis- 
pleasing to Mr. Fearon’s pride, was not so, he tells us, to his 
judgment, more especially on observing that ‘ there was no sense 
of having received a favour in the boy’s countenance or manner, 
when Mr. Adams gave him half a dollar’ Our traveller, how- 
ever, is in some dilemma in making up his mind to this first essay 
of republican independence, and is s disposed to think that a simple 
‘ I thank you, Sir,’ would not derogate from a freeman’s dignity : 
yet, ‘ after all,’ he concludes, ‘ even cold independence is prefer- 
able to warm servility. Here, as every where else, he is the dupe 
of words : the question, with his leave, is not between cold inde- 
pendence and warm servility, but between downright impudence 
and courtesy: for, surely, ‘ 1 thank you’ has nothing servile in it. 
In fact, Mr. Fearon’s pride peeps out through the holes of his 
ragged republicanism. He was evidently mortified. 

‘The first observation made by our author on the quay of New 


York was, that the labouring class were not better clothed than 
men of the same > condition i, England, ‘but moréérect in their 
posture; Tess caré-Worn m their countenances’—‘ and that among 


them there were no beggars.’-—Mr. Fearon, we suspect, would 
not look for beggars on the quays of London.—The next was, 
that the ‘ mercantile and genteel orders wore large straw hats, 
that trowsers were universal, and that the general costume of 
these classes was inferior to men in the same rank of life im 
England.’—‘ Their whole appearance was loose, slovenly, care- 
less, and not remarkable for cleanliness.’ One striking feature 
of the street population consisted in the multitude of blacks. 
The white men, women, and children were all sallow, and Mr. 
Fearon soon learned that ‘ to have colour in the cheeks is an in- 

fallible criterion by which to be discovered as an Englishman.’ 
The people here (he says) seem all of one family, ‘ and though 
not quite “ a drab-coloured creation,” the feelings they excite are 
not many degrees removed from the uninteresting sensations ge- 
nerated by that expression.’ Old men are rarely to be seen. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, and much infested with pigs—cir- 
cumstances which, to our author, seemed to indicate a lax police. 
* Upon the whole, a walk through New York will disappoint an Eng- 
lishman : 
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lishman: there is, on the surface of society, a carelessness, a laziness,” 
(what is become of the erect posture of the people, which so edified 
Mr. Fearon a few lines above ?) ‘ an unsocial indifference, which freezes 
the blood und disgusts the judgment. An evening stroll along Broad- 
way when the lamps are alight, will please more than one at noon-day. 
The shops then look rather better, though their proprietors, of course, 
remain the same: their cold indifference may, by themselves, be mis- 
taken for independence, but no person of thought and observation will 
ever concede to them that they have selected a wise mode of exhibit- 
ing that dignified feeling :’-—this, however, is precisely the mistake 
which Mr, Fearon made in the case of the young gentleman who called 
the coach.—‘ I disapprove most decidedly of the obsequious servility of 
many London shopkeepers,’ (the London shopkeepers are infinitely 
obliged to Mr. Fearon) but Iam not prepared to go the length of 
those in New York, who stand with their hats on, or sit or lie along 
their counters, smoking segars, and spitting in every direction, to a de- 
gree offensive to any man of decent feelings.’—p. 11. 


Mr. Fearon went, as strangers usually do, to a boarding-house. 
He occupied a small room in the attic story with two small beds 
in it, which he shared with the rats and musquitoes. ‘The furni- 
ture consisted of two old chairs, as many temporary bedsteads, a 
mattress, cotton sheets and coverlid—no bell in the room, which 
indeed (says he) would be useless, as ‘ the attendance of servants 
is perfectly unattainable.’—For these splendid accommodations, 
he paid something more than four guineas a week—this, however, 
he gaily adds, ‘ troubles me but little. If there be but a good 
government, a healthy and fertile country, and an enlightened peo- 
ple, I for one, and I am sure you all will join with me, shall be 
contented and happy.’ He was somewhat staggered, however, in 
his preconceived ideas as to the ‘ good government,’ on hearing, 
“at the dinner table, a conversation between Commodore Decatur, 
who is amember of the Navy Board, and a gentleman of the town, 
respecting favouritism in disposing of the government contracts. 
The policy of giving away good things to the supporters of go- 
vernment was stoutly defended by one person, and assented to 
partially by Commodore Decatur, while another complained, with 
, some feeling, of jobs and peculation. ‘ These,’ says Mr. Fearon, 
with the simplicity of a sucking child, ‘ were terms which I had 
imagined were unknown in the language of the United States; I 
had hoped that this refined order of things would never be im- 
ported from our great-but oppressed country to this land, at the 
emancipation of which from tyranny and taxation every free mind 
throughout the world joined in exultation-and triumph. Fora 
man so utterly ignorant of the history of both countries as Mr. 
Fearon, the intrepidity with which he delivers his judgment ,is 
any thing but laudable. America was subjected to no tyranny be- 
fore 
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fore the era of her rebellion; and she certainly has not been eman- 
cipated from taxation since. ‘The ‘ triumph’ of this gentleman and 
his friends therefore, if not premature is, at least, unwarranted. 

Another circumstance that surprised our simple traveller was, 
the great number of black slaves in this ‘ free state.’ The board- 
ing house was full of them—‘ female blacks (he says) often ob- 
structed my passage up and down stairs; they lie about clinging 
to the boards as though that had been the spot on which they 
had vegetated.’ Soon after landing he had an excellent practical 
specimen of that ‘ liberty and equality’ which he had so fondly 
anticipated in ‘ the land of promise.’ He called at a hair-dresser’s 
shop; the man within was a negro. A black man, very respec- 
tably dressed, came into the shop and sat down. On the black 
shaver inquiring what he wanted, the reply was, he wished to have 
his hair cut—the rest of the scene is excellent. 


‘ My man turned upon his heel, and with the greatest contempt, 
muttered in a tone of proud importance, “ We do not cut coloured 
men here, Sir.” The poor fellow walked out without replying, ex- 
hibiting in his countenance confusion, humiliation, and mortification. 
I immediately requested that if the refusal was on account of my 
being present, he might be called back. The hair-dresser was asto- 
nished: “ You cannot be in earnest, Sir?” he said. I assured him that 
I was so, and that I was much concerned in witnessing the refusal 
from no other cause than that his skin was of a darker tinge than 
my own. He stopped the motion of his scissars; and after a pause of 
some seconds, in which his eyes were fixed ape my face, he said, 
“ Why, I guess as how, Sir, what you say is mighty elegant, and you're 
an elegant man; but I guess you are not of these parts.”—“ I am from 
England,” said 1, “ where we have neither so cheap nor so enlightened a 
government as your’s, but we have noslaves.”—* Ay, I guessed you were 
not, raised here; you salt-water people are mighty grand to coloured 
people; you are not so proud, and I guess you have more to be proud 
of; now I reckon you do not know that my boss would not have a 
single ugly or clever gentleman come to his store, if he cut coloured 
men; now my boss, I guess, ordered me to turn out every coloured 
man from the store right away, and if I did not, he would send me 
off slick; for the slimmest gentleman in York would not come to his 
store if coloured men were let in; but you know all that, Sir, I guess, 
without my telling you; you are an elegant gentleman too, Sir.” [I 
assured him that I was ignorant of the fact which he stated; but which, 
from the earnestness of his manner, I concluded must be true. ‘ And 

ou come all the way right away from England. Well! I would not 

ave supposed, | guess, that you come from there from your tongue; 
you have no hardness like, I guess, in your speaking; you talk almost 
as well as we do, and that is what I never see, I guess, in a gentleman 
so lately from England. I guess that your talk is within*a grade as 
good as ours. You area mighty elegant gentleman, and if you will tell 
me where you keep, I will bring some of my coloured friends to visit 
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ou. Well, you must be a smart man to come from England, and talk 
- ‘English as well as we de that were taised, in this country.” At the 

dinner-table 1 commenced a relation of this occurrence to three Ame- 
rican qitonen. one of whom was a doctor, the others were in the 
law: they were men of education and of liberal opinions. When I 
arrived at the point of the black being turned out, they exclaimed, 
“ Ay, right, perfectly right, I would never go to a barber's where a co- 
loured man was cut!” Observe, these gentlemen were not from the 
ee they Le en of New York, and I o_o tener bo 

was int of expressing My Opmion, but wi ut, = 
‘ing it was whee to look at every rs it stood, and form a deliberate 
judgment when every feature was finally before me.’—pp. 59, 60. 

All this is very well; but where was this sage reflection when, 
with a meanness that wants a name, Mr. Fearon stooped to flatter 
the vanity of an ignorant journeyman hairdresser at the expense of 
truth and his country?—To return to the negro: nothing indeed 
can be more deplorable than his condition, whether free or in 
ey, & this ‘ land of liberty.” The poor wretch dares not shew 

i within the doors of any place of public worship where 
white persons attend. If he goes to the theatre, a corner of the 
gallery is railed off for him; and even in the jails the white culprit 
will not eat with a black offender—in short, we are told that in 
the free states of New York and Jersey, ‘ the treatment of Ame- 
ricans of colour, by their white countrymen, is worse than that 
of the brute creation.’ 

'_* There exists (continues Mr. Fearon) a penal lew, ly written in 
the minds of the whole white population, which subj their. celouréd 
fellow-citizens to unconditional contamely and never-ceasing imsult. 
No respectability, however unquestionable,—no jaspuny,. Gomer 
a character, however unblemished, will gain a man, whose 

»dy is (in American estimation) cursed with even a twentieth portion 
of the blood of his African ancestry, admission into society! They are 
considered as mere Pariahs—as out-casts and vag-ants upon the face of 
the earth! I make no reflection upon ‘these things, but leave the fac& 
for your consideration.’—p. 168. ) Jak 

These statements are heart-sickening, and, to do Mr. Fearon 
justice, he speaks of them with merited reprobation: but was it 
necessary for him to cross the Atlantic to become acquainted with 
them, and to excite the astonishment of a poor negro barber. at 
his want of the most common kind of information ?-——‘ Here,’ he 
exclaims on reaching New York, ‘ Here [-am—in the lend of 
liberty? ‘These are his first words; and he actually seems sus- 
sdeed, when, on going ashore, he finds, good easy man, such tri- 
umphant justifications of his exclamation as these, in the first 
American paper which he takes up. 

“To Be sotp. A servant woman, acquainted both with city and 

: country 
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country business, and sold because. she wishes to change her place. 
Enquire at the office of the New York Daily Advertiser.’ 

* For saLz on wire. A likely young man, sober, honest, and well- 
behaved. He would suit very well for a house servant or gentlerman’s 
waiter. Engquiré at this office.’—p. 57. 

‘ What,’ subjoins Mr. Fearon, with an amiable warmth of feel- 
ing, ‘ what should we say, if in England we saw such advertise- 
ments in the Times Newspaper? Should we not conclude that 
freedom existed only m words?” Such would, indeed, be a ager 
mate conclusion; but it was not that of the we’s to whom Mr. 
Fearon so confidently appeals. ‘They might, and, according to his 
own statements, must have seen columns of ‘ such advertisements,’ 
not, thank heaven! in the Times, or any other English Newspaper, 
but in the countless American papers with which every a 
house in London is supplied; yet, (so ‘ essential was freedom to 
the happiness of these conscientious persons’—p. iv.) that, in spite 
of their knowledge, they dispatched an agent to inquire in what 
part of this New Goshen, over which the light of liberty was 
so equally and so happily diffused, they might sit down with the 
fairest pooper of turning their property to account. ' 

In plain truth, however, * conscience’ had as little to do with 
the meditated flight of these people, as ‘ the rights of man.’ The 
democratic writers, on whom they relied, had assured them that 
bankruptcy and ruin were advancing upon England with giant 
strides, and therefore it became ‘ essenual to their happiness’ to 
7 of the way as fast as they could. ‘ They apprehended,’ says 

. Fearon, ‘ approaching evils’; and they were anxious to secure 
their gains. All beyond is, is sheer hypocrisy. No man, valui 
genuine freedom, or possessing real sentiments of humanity, coul 
tolerate for a moment the idea of passing his days in a country 
where such brutalizing scenes as those which we have noticed, 
and which, Mr. Fearon says, his friends had often lamented, must 
be perpetually before his eyes :—and they exist, with few excep- 
tions, m every part of North America, from the eastern shore 
‘to the [llinois, and from New York to New Orleans. 

- But while Mr. Fearon reprobates these abominable practices, 
he might, we think, have had the candour to contrast the conduct 
‘of England, as he never fails to do when he imagines that he has 
‘any thing to produce to her disadvantage, with that of the United 
States on this subject:—it might have occurred to him that— 

* Slaves cannot breathe in England :—if their lungs 
Receive = air, that moment a ghee. mA cn 
They touch our country—and their s ‘ 
Thev's noble! and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the ing.” 
Of this, however, Mr. Fearon knows nothing—he found it not 
12 m 
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in the enlightened pages of the Examiner and the Black Dwarf; 
and beyond these he does not appear to have looked. 

With the unlimited liberty of conscience, as far as regards reli- 
gious opinions, Mr. Fearon seems quite charmed. ‘ There is no 
state-religion, and no government prosecution of individuals for 
conscience-sake,’—as in England, Mr. Fearon would gladly lead his 
readers to conclude. We fear, indeed, that there is very little re- 
ligion of any kind in the greater portion of the United States— 
Virginia, the birth-place of ‘ the enlightened Jefferson,’ allows no 
chaplain to officiate in her state legislature; and most of the other 
states, as we learn from Mr. Bristed, have declared it to be uncon- 
stitutional to refer to the providence of God in any of their public 
acts. The chaplain of the Franklin, American ship of war, is an 
English clergyman. To obtain his appointment, he was obliged to 
appear before the Secretary of State (we believe Mr. Monroe). 
Being asked to what sect he belonged, he hesitated in givmg an 
answer. ‘ Oh,’ said the Secretary, ‘ | perceive you belong to no 
sect; you will, therefore, answer our purpose very well.’ 

The religious duties of ‘ the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
who are very numerous in New York, seem to be performed 
without one single spark of devotion.’ They go, Mr. Fearon says, 
to particular churches, ‘ because they are frequented by fashion- 
able company, or they are acquainted with the preachers, or their 
great grand-mother went there before the revolution, or (which is 
the weightiest reason of all) because their interest will be pro- 

oted by their so doing.’ 

As for the countless sects, ‘ they differ essentially from the English 
sectaries, in being more solemnly bigoted, more intolerant, and more ig- 
norant of the Scriptures. Their freedom from habits of thinking seems 
to emanate from the cold indifference of their constitutional character ; 
and their attaching no importance to investigation. There is also another 
feature in the religious national character, which will be considered 
by different men in opposite points of view. I do not discover those dis- 
tinctive marks which are called forth in England by sectarianism. There 
is not the aristocracy of the establishment, the sourness of the presbyte- 
rian, or the sanctified melancholy of the methodist. A cold uniform 
bigotry seems to pervade all parties; equally inaccessible to argument, 
opposed to investigation, and, I fear, indifferent about truth; as it is, 
even the proud pharisaical quaker appears under a more chilling and 
more freezing atmosphere in this new world. Can it be possible, that 
the non-existence of religious oppression has lessened religious know- 
ledge, and made men superstitiously dependent upon outward form in- 
stead of internal purity ? 

Certainly not:—religious persecution may lead to bigotry, but can 
never promote true devotion. The evil im North America has a 
deeper root, the total absence of early religious instruction— 
* ‘Train up a child in the way he should go,’ was the precept of 


one 
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one who had deeply studied the human heart. «It was well said 
by Archbishop Secker to a lady who boasted that she followed 
Rousseau’s plan in preventing her children from reading reli- 
gious books till they were ten or twelve years of age, and could 
comprehend them—‘ Madam, if you don’t put something into 
your children’s heads before that age, the Devid will.’ 

In his perambulations through New York, to discover what 
trades and professions were likely to succeed, our traveller found 
‘ that lawyers and medical practitioners were as common there as 
paupers are in England.’ A gentleman, seeing his friend walking 
4n Broadway, called out ‘ Doctor !’ ‘ and immediately sixteen per- 
sons turned round to answer to the name.’—This is an old joke— 
but it may do.. The story, however, ‘is still more characteristic,’ 
he says, of ‘ lawyers. Atalimost every private door, ce//ar, or board- 
ing-house, a tin plate is displayed, bearing the inscription ‘ Attor- 
ney at Law.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ adds our author, ‘ we may date the fre- 
quency of litigation to the intricacy of the profession, which is 
bottomed on English practice :'-—perhaps it may be found in the 
overbearing and litigious temper of democracy. But Mr. Fearon 
has another reason forthe great number of ‘ legal friends.’ ‘ A 
learned education opens the door to them for an appointment ; 
mn by the way, Americans are great place-hunters.’ 1s it possi- 
ble! 

Mr. Fearon is in the habit of advancing rather hastily gene- 
ral assertions, of the accyracy of which he can scarcely be ac- 
counted a competent judge; suchas that—‘ at New York every 
industrious man can get employment’—‘ that the absence of irre- 
mediable distress is indisputable,’ &c.—It happens, however, that, 
in the very year he collects his information, such was the number 
of indigent poor, destitute of all the first necessaries of life—food, 
clothing, lodging and fuel—that‘ it was not possible,’ Mr. Bristed 
says, ‘ for any city in Europe—for London, for Paris, for Dublin 
itself—even at that awful hour of universal distress and visitation, 
to exhibit a greater proportional number of wretched objects, 
sunk to the lowest pitch of barren sorrow and destitution, more 
loathsome moral deformity of infancy, youth, manhood and old 
age, than were exposed to the astonished view of the various com- 
mittees in their rounds of inquiry through the city of New York.’ 
Nothing of all this, nor of the mcreasing poor rates, nor of the 
thousands of starving Irish sent to Nova Scotia. while he was 
there, engaged the attention of Mr. Fearon for an instant—if, it 
did, he has thought fit to suppress all mention of it. 

He reports however that the rents of houses are enormously 
_high. ‘ A house and shop equal im size and situation to those 
esteemed the best in Whitechapel, Fore-street and the Surrey-side 
of Blackfriars, would be 320/. to 350/. a year ;’ and ‘to those in 
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Oxford street, Bishopsgate within, the best parts of Holborn and 
Gracechutch street, would be:4Q0/. to 600/. per annum.’ ‘ Two 
houses in the Lombard street of New York were let by public 
auction for 2,587/. 10s. per annum. The common necessaries of 


life, except lodging and clothing, are cheaper than in ; 
but every thing like comfort (if any thing exists that is cable 
to the word) must be purchased at a much dearer rate.’ ere. 
ral impression which this state of things made on the mind of 
Mr. Fearon will appear from the summing up of his First and 
Second Reports. 

‘ The lawyer and the doctor will not succeed. An orthodox minister’ 
(there is _— some wit here, but we do not comprehend it) ‘ would 
do so, The proficient in the fine arts will find little encouragement. 
The literary man must starve. The tutors’ posts. are pre-occupied. The 
shop-keeper may do as well, but not better than in London—unless he 
be a man of superior talent and large capital :—The farmer (Mr.. Cob- 
bett says) must labour hard, and be but scantily remunerated. The clerk 
and shopman will get but little more than their board and lodging. Me- 
chanics, whose trades are of the first necessity, will do well : those not 
such, or who understand only the cotton, linen, woollen, glass, earthen- 
ware, silk and stocking manufactures, cannot obtainemployment. The 
labouring man will do well; icularly if he have a wife and child- 
ren who are capable of contributing, not merely to the consuming, but 
to the earning also of the common stock.’—p. 89. 

Such a labourer, we apprehend, has no necessity to cross the 
Atlantic in order ‘ to do well:’—he will do well anywhere. 

The enthusiasm of liberty led Mr. Fearon about eighteen miles 
out of his road to pay'a visit to the ‘celebrated Mr. t’ on 
Long-Island.— By the way, we suspect that he uses this word for 
notorious, in its worst sense, or we should not hear of the cele- 
brated Commodore Rogers, the celebrated. M‘Nevin, and the ce- 
lebrated ruffian just mentioned. ‘Calling at a tavern in this garden 
of America’ ( Island) to get some dinner, ‘ I observed,’ he 
says, ‘ the great public room without table or’chair, with a bar 
railed off like a prison; and the inhabitant being tall, thin, yellow, 
cold, suspicious and silent, I did not venture to make known my 
wants.’ At the next house, a ‘ Tavern and. Hotel,” he besought 
the‘landlady for something to eat, meekly observing “‘he was not 
particular, and should be glad of any thing the house afforded.’ 

‘ She walked _ towards the bar, without’ once looking at him, 
muttering, “ I guess we have got no’ feed for strangers; we do 
not practise those things at this house, I .”? ‘Phus re- 
pulsed, Mr. Fearon -gets into the stage for Wiggins’s Inn, and 
on the*way indemnifies himself for the humility of his’ air: and 
tone to ‘the’ lady of ‘the tavern, by commencing a spirited con- 
versation with a fellow-passenger, on what he is pleased to 
call ‘the murder of the American prisoners at Dartmoor,’ and 
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which, with his usual rancour towards his own countrymen, he 
does not fail to stigmatize as a ‘ disgraceful transaction,’ though it 
is perfectly obvious that he was shamefully ignorant of every cir- 
cumstance relating to that unfortunate affair. ‘The American gen- 
tleman, who did know the nature of the transaction, with a libe- 
ape tree ene ener agen samme ee be gg gl | 
to censure in this instance the conduct of the British. He stated 
—— sent de tages exbion en ae 
* Lord Castlereagh ish cabinet were great men, 
acted with good intentions for the welfare of their country. Wa 
wish we could ascribe such ‘ intentions’ to Mr. Fearon, or 
give him the credit of ever iting that ‘much might be said 
on both sides.’ pee ar wean temntian nn ae 

is concerned, venting his ignorant sneers or indulging his spiteful 
calumnies, at the expense of decency and truth. With Com- 
modore Rogers he had the assurance to talk of the ‘ disgraceful 
conduct of Admiral Cockburn, at Havre de Grace,’ insensible to 
the rebuke which even that officer gave him. Nor is this the only 
instance where this maligner of his country’s honour has ignorantly 
and msolently dared to traduce the character of one of the most 
able, enterprising, intelligent and humane officers in his Majesty’s 
naval service. 

From the crimes of the British officers Mr. Fearon seeks re- 
lief in the virtues of Mr. Cobbett.. He alights near his house, 
and it is most painful to contemplate the appalling gloom which 
oppresses his spirits as he thinks of his me situation. 

‘e know no parallel to such sinking of the heart, except that 
which Mr. Hobhouse declares he felt at hearing of the victory of 
the English at Waterloo. ‘ My feelings,’ (Mr. Fearon says, p. 64.) 
‘ in walking along the path which led to the residence of this cele- 
brated man, are difficult to deseribe. The idea of a person seif- 
banished—leading an isolated life im a foreign land—e path rarely 
trod—fenees m ruim—the gate broken—the house mouldering to 


decay’— 

O, ‘tis so moving, we can read no more! ” 
There is, however, an imaccuracy in this sombre delineation, 
Had Mr. Fearon condescended.to learn any thing about Cobbett 
that was not taught in ‘ Cobbett’s Register,’ he might have known 
that ‘ this celebrated man’ was no otherwise ‘ se/f-banished’ than 
those of his party so justly described by Mr. Bristed as ‘ defraud- 
ing the jails and the gallows by a precipitate flight.” The ‘ cele- 
brated’ Cobbett fled from his creditors.—That he should do this 
is perfectly natural; the thing to be admired is—that such a 
man should have creditors to flee from !—Had he staid at Liver- 
pool another tide, he would have -been brought back, and con- 
signed to Newgate or the King’s Bench for the remainder — 
i4 ie 
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life. The good Genius of England prevailed, and he es ; 
leaving behind him debts to the. amount of six and thirty thou- 
sand pounds!*- In Long Island he can do no mischief :—‘ Meas- 
ter’s Yorkshire too” We have mentioned this circumstance solely 
out of regard.to our traveller’s wounded feelings, which, we hope, 
will be somewhat relieved by finding that this ‘ celebrated man’ 
on) not ‘ self-banished.’ 

t is good to contrast the manner in which Mr. Fearon crouches 
before this sculking vagabond, this ‘ triple-turned’ renegade, with 
that in which he bristles up against all that is dignified and vene- 
rable in his Own country: it is still better to observe that his base 
servility is not without its due reward. Cobbett has published an 
answer to this part of Mr. Fearon’s work,+ in which he denies (in 
a strain of coarse and vulgar obloquy) the whole of the conversa- 
tion stated to have passed between him and the author, whom he 
belabours without mercy. ‘ I took the blade (he says) for a de- 
cent tailor, my son William for a shopkeeper’s clerk, and Mrs. 
Churcher (the help) for a slippery young man,’ (a thief, we pre- 
sume,) ‘ or, at best, foran exciseman;’ and Mrs. Churcher makes 
an affidavit to the same purpose, which is regularly dated, and 
filed. 

We take no interest in the dispute between these strenuous 





advocates ‘of liberty and equality, nor, we believe, do any of our 
readers. In justice to Mr. Fearon, however, we may add, that 
in a ‘question between him and Cobbett, no man who has ever 
heard the name of the latter will hesitate a moment on which side 
the right lies. We think Mr. Fearon incapable of advancing an 
untruth ; whereas falsehood is known to be the essential part of his 
antagonist’s character. Meanwhile Mr. Fearon may derive some 
profit from the severe castigation which he has received. He 
may insult the army, the navy, the administration of his country 
(as he constantly does) with perfect impunity : he may vilify every 
national institution, however high or holy, and every noble cha- 
racter, however eminent for worth or talent; but let him beware 





* We copy a part of them from an authentic list now before us. Mr. T—n—o, 
(mortgagee of the Botley estates,) 16,0001. Sir F. B t, 4,0001. Mr.R———, 
4,0001. Meédsrs. T. and F, (stationers,) 53,5001. T. B——u, 2,000 Mr. L——t, 1,3001. 
Executors of Mr. B——e, 9001.. Mr. P——s, 4501. Mr. W——e, 5001. Messrs. 
H. T. and M x, (printers,) 5001. Mr, S——n, (printer,) 100/. Sundry poor 
shopkeepers and others at Botley, 4001. We could go further—but this perhaps may 
suffice to shéw Mr. Fearon that the celebrated Mr. Cobbett had other motives than his 
own good pleasure for taking to his heels. 

Tt must be very consolatory to his creditors to listen to the Newcatr Eruics which 
this unprincipled miscreant is in the weekly babit of promulgating. ‘ I bold it’ (he says, 
in his letter to Mr, Tipper) ‘to be perfectly yust’ (no doubt) ‘ that 1 should never, in 
any way whatever, give up one single farthing of my future earnings to the payment of 
my debts in England.’ 

t Sce his Register of March 16, 1819. 
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how he hazards the slightest reflection on the most vile and 
worthless of democrats. .To talk of the profligacy of 
House (p, 113.) is nothing; but to hint at the bad state of Mr. 
Cobbett’s fences, though with a tear in either eye, is a crime that 
no subsequent sycophancy onthe part of the offender can expiate. 
As is Mr. Cobbett, so is every democrat, (we do not except 
Mr. Fearon and Ais host of families, as Cobbett calls the huck- 
stering band that sent him to America.)—‘ Obey, and J will use 
you kindly ; if you do not, I willtrample on you,’ is the language 
of them all. 

Mr. Fearon has scarcely ended weeping over the woes and 
wrongs of this ‘ isolated’ Cacus, when a fresh source of lamenta- 
tion is opened to him. ‘ The celebrated Mr. Emmett,’ he says, 
‘ was pointed out to me; and I was grieved to find native Ameri- 
cans speak of him with great jealousy. It appears that in their eyes 
he has. been guilty of two unpardonable crimes—two sins against 
the Holy Ghost—the first is in being, as they term it, a foreigner ! 
the second, and greatest of all, in being an Irish rebel!’ We are 
not displeased to find that the people of New York have the good 
sense to hold in detestation (though at the expense of Mr. Fea- 
ron’s feelings) a rebel and a traitor. It would have been no im- 

achment of Mr. Fearon’s.understanding had he left out the 
aa and irreverent abuse of Scripture— But he knew to whom 





- she was writing, and how far he might safely go. 


. It cannot have escaped the.reader that Mr. Fearon has been in 
a state of perplexity and amazement ever since he left his home: 
nothing falls out as he expected it todo. But—‘ the perils of 
democracy on board the Washington’? the swarming of white 
and black slaves’ in ‘ the land of equal rights,’—the ‘ vile jobbing’ 
of ‘ the only cheap and enlightened government on earth,’ —the 
* eager placementing. of ‘ the strenuous supporters of republican 
purity,’—events sufficiently surprizing in themselves—all dwindled 
into common accidents before the portent which awaited him 
at Newburgh. ‘ A lieutenant of the American army,’ he says, 
‘ who is at this instant sitting opposite to me, and who has just 
returned from the lakes, assures me that the number of Ameri- 
cans who emigrate from the western states into Canada, is very 
considerable.’—p. 83. Do we hear aright? _ What !—while Mr. 
Fearon and his thirty-nine suffering families: are preparing to quit 
‘their oppressed country,’ and seek relief for ‘their wounded con- 
sciences in a land where there is neither king nor priest fo ar 
and tithe them—is it possible, that the natives of this very land 
can be so insensible of their happmess as ta,turn their backs on 
it in crouds, and encounter the evils ofa, tedious journey for 
the sake of placing themselves not only under a monarchy, but 
an established church? The man who drew Priam’s curtains 
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in the dead of night, assumed ‘not, we suspect, sucha look of 
alarm and horror as Mr. Fearon tailed up at this stupendous 
intelligence. ‘ I asked,’ he says, ‘ WITH SURPRIZE, what could 
be their inducement” He is told that the King gives'them great 
encouragement, with land for nothing. This, he admits, is en- 
pe rere indeed! ‘ and such,’ says he, ‘as we, old friends 

his majesty, would be happy to see imitated in England.’ 

o doubt. It is fortunate, however, for the disinterested 
virtae of these ‘ old friends,’ (which might otherwise'be put to 
too severe a test) that his Majesty has no lands in England to 
give away. With respect to the insult, it must pass—it is nei- 
ther the first nor the last which Mr. Fearon offers to his afflicted 
and venerable sovereign. 

From Newburgh our traveller returns to New York ; whence, 
after a short stay, he departs for Boston, and we proceed to exa- 
mine what materials the jou —e lied him with for his < Third 
Report.’ In his route from ork to Providence there is 
little worthy of remark except the reply which he received from 
an old man to an observation on the badness of their roads, ‘ 
said he, ‘ roads, I guess, are un ar in this State: we think, 1 
guess, that they are mvasions of our liberties: we were mightily 
rotled (vexed) when a were first cut, and ‘we always spoiled 
them in the night.’ p 

Of the general P non of the country Mr. Fearon “wished,” 
he says, ‘to force himself to think well ;’/—‘ but,’ he observes, ‘ 1 
must tell the truth, and therefore honestly say, that, as it res 
my bird’s eye view of its soil and cultivation, I am rather disap- 
pointed.” town of Providence however bore the appearance 
of general prosperity, and at Pawtucket, four miles from it, he 
found thirteen cotton manufactories, six of which were on a large 
scale, and all of them carried on by companies ; but the persons 
employed at the whole combined were not equal (he says) in 
number to those at one of a moderate size in Lancashire. p. 101. 

At this place Mr. Fearon witnessed a scene which gave him 
great delight. A woman came up to a manufacturer over whose 
shop-door was written ‘ Weaving given out here.’ “‘ Judging,’ he 
says, ‘ from her independent (though not impudent) air, I supposed 
herto be acustomer.’ But, no—‘ I want work, Boss: whether 
this word, like the Bos of our Lilly, stands for‘ or, bull, cow,’ we 
whi aed ake wsdl ~ Apne to mean master: I want 
work, she ‘ for Harriet Angel.’ ‘The proprietor im- 
mediately-called to his assistant, < Where is that work for Miss 

? te — Mr. eee ae sa Robert Peet 

if in the true language’of honest independence *” 
102. Sir Robert Peel, whose name is thus wantonly —- 
ced, 
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duced, may despise the insult:—a gentleman of more liberal and 
humane feelings does not exist. As to Mr. Fearon’s question, m 
which there is at least as much impudence as ignorance, we can 
venture to answer for Sir Robert Peel that he would bear the 
language ef honest independence far better than himself or his 
democratic employers. 

From Providence to Boston the road improved as well as the 
appearance of the country—‘ but there was nothing in either, 
which would be inviting to an inhabitant of our beautiful and 
cultivated island. Durmg the route of 180 miles, which I have 
just traversad,’ Mr. Fearon says, ‘1 counted only twenty-five 
cows, ten horses, six small farmers’ waggons, three men travelling 
on foot, four on horseback, two families in waggons removing to 
the western country, one on foot pursuing the same course: 
There were no 2 Ne should beggars do on an unfre- 
quented road?—‘ Yet this is the oldest, most populous and best 
cultivated state in North America.’ 

Boston pleases our traveller: ‘ A great increase of interest,” 
he says, ‘ is communicated by the knowledge of the fact, 
that it is the birth-place of the immortal Franklin, and that here 
broke forth the dawmings of the ever memorable revolution.’ 
(p-110.) His first excursion is, of course, to Bunker’s Hill—‘ the 
spot sacred to patriotism and liberty,’—‘ and yet,’ continues Mr. 
Fearon with evident vexation, ‘ the young gentleman who accom- 
panied me from Boston, did not know the road to it!’ The mo- 
nument raised to commemorate the victory overthe English troops. 
does not please Mr. Fearon—‘ it is only of brick and wood, and 
without an inscription :’ but for this shock to his feelings he is 
amply recompensed by a view from the heights of ‘ two far-famed 
monuments of American glory,’ (as he terms them) ‘ ! 
Guerriére and Java, named after the two taken fromthe British.’ 
The spectacle inflames his patriotism, and he bursts forth—‘ What 
would a Franklin, a Patrick Henry,’ (who is he ?) ‘ or a Washing- 
ton have felt could they have foreseen these things?’ Perhaps— 
for we cannot to be positive to a fraction—about a thou- 
sandth part of what was actually experienced by Mr. Fearon. 

This day was a day of unclouded happiness to Mr. Fearon, 
and has doubtless been marked by him with a whiter stone. * In 
the afternoon; young Mr. Adams’ came to conduct him te Quin- 
cy to dine with his grandfather—the ‘ late king’ of America. 
‘ The dinner consisted of a pudding made of Indian corn, mo- 
lasses, and butter; of veal, bacon, neck of mutton, potatoes, cab- 
buages, carrots, and Indian beans.’ All this is very well, and we 
should have teft Mr. Fearon to digest it in peace, had he not 
taken occasion from it to insult the present king of England. ‘ How 


great,’ 
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great,’ he exclaims, ‘is the contrast between this individual—a 
man of knowledge and information, without pomp, parade, or 
vicious and expensive establishments, as compared with’. the 
costly trappings, the depraved characters and the profligate ex- 
penditure of’ (Carleton) ‘ House’ and (Windsor). 

We meddle not with the table of Mr. Adams—-who may, if 
it suits his taste, or his appetite, have two puddings—we wish 
not to inquire in what capacity, or with what property, his 
father first crossed the Atlantic; still less are we solicitous to 
learn the extent of his present fortune—but we know (and feel it 
our duty to make Mr. Fearon know) that the sovereign, at whose 
‘ establishment’ he is scandalized, the descendant of a long line 
of princes, is the lawful inheritor of the vast possessions of those 
who for more than a thousand years have swayed the sceptre of 
this country. Is Mr, Fearon so hopelessly stupid as to imagine 
that the early monarchs of this country were without property 
—that the great and powerful races of Kent and York and Lan- 
caster came beggars to the contest for empire! or that they-fiung 
away their boundless possessions as soon as they had mounted 
the throne! No family on earth can boast of a longer established 
right to its paternal estates, than the king of Great Britain to the 
possessions which devolved on him at the moment of his accession: 
and had not his present majesty resigned his hereditary property 
to the nation fora stipulated sum, he would at this moment.bave 
been the richest sovereign in Europe. The resignation was 
frank; and we should have felt that it was wise, had it not fur- 
nished a pretext for the selfish and the malicious to turn upon 
the generous monarch, and reproach him with the effects of 
his own sacrifice. What was compromise is now considered as 
bounty. Investigations of no very delicate nature are made by 
other inquisitors than Mr. Fearon into every article of expense, 
and the basest of the rabble are daily invited to calculate how 
much is wrested from their earnings to support an arrangement 
by which the nation is widely profiting. 

Leaving this, however, we have still to ask Mr. Fearon on what 
authority, he presumes to talk of the depraved character of 
as compared with that of Mr. Adams: That a life of exemplary 
worth and goodness should, in these monster-breeding times, be no 





_protection from obloquy, is matter of little surprize; and we shall 


not therefore affect any at the language which we have just heard: 
but we will still assert—without intending to offer the least dis- 
respect to Mr. Adams—that the sovereign thus rudely dragged 
forward to set off the superiority of his character, might—O that 
might !—compete with him, not only in ‘knowledge and informa- 
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tion,’ but in every virtue that confers grace and dignity on the hu- 
man character. pl aT 

It may possibly have escaped Mr. Fearon’s recollection, in the 
midst of his eagerness to calumuiate his sovereign, that he has de- 
scribed this very Mr. Adams, who: is so frugal, so moderate, so 
philosophical in all his’ views, as a person (to use his own words) 
—‘ whose fourteen years naturalization law, whose frequent public 
prosecutions, whose plans for a standing army, and above all— 
whose aim to obtain the state and style of royalty, no friend of 
liberty can advocate’ !—p. 363. ‘To live without expensive es- 
tablishments—with due respect.to the natural sagacity of Mr. 
Fearon—is a merit of no very extraordinary kind in a private gen- 
tleman, and needed not therefore to be mvidiously contrasted 
with the situation of one who has public duties to perform, and 
who is invested with the concentrated state aud dignity of a 
mighty nation for purposes essential to its stability and glory. 

Mr. Fearon finds the state of society in Boston preferable 
to that of New York, ‘ though the leaven of aristocracy seems to 
be very prevalent.’ By degrees, however, he cools in his admira- 
tion. In New York (he says) ‘ English Tory writers are neither 
unknown nor unpopular ;” but here the people are decided aris- 
tocrats. ‘ Distinctions exist to an extent rather ludi¢rous under 
a free and popular government. ‘There are the first class, second 
class, third class, and the ‘old families.’ Titles, too, are | pro- 
fusely -distributed.—T hese things are grievously against the poor 
Bostonians ; but what appears to have injured them more than all 
the rest, in the good opinion of Mr. Fearon, is the discovery that 
they evince some respect for religion. ‘ A man (he says) who 
values his good name in Boston hardly dare be seen out of church 
at the appointed hours. —This is so serious a charge, that we 
trust Mr. Fearon took special care to be well informed before he 
ventured to bring it forward:—‘ nay (continues he) this would be 
considered as a heinous crime, by men who would consider the 
same individual cheating his creditors as of small import’—these 
remarks, he adds, are applicable ‘ to all the religious bodies of 
this place.’ (p. 115.) Few ‘ appear to have any regard for the 
general extension of liberty to the whole human family,’ (as in 
the slave states); for these reasons, and because the Bostonians 
approach nearest to Englishmen, he quits them with an avowal 
that ‘ his feelings are those of disappomtment.’ 

‘Our readers must have frequently heard of the rude inquisitive- 
ness of the American people. An amusing instance of it (and, 
to say the truth, we have rarely seen so amusing a book as this of 
Mr. Fearon) occurred on his entrance into Boston. ‘ In pro- 
ceeding along the street with his baggage, a gent/eman ran out 

and 
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and accosted hiti—‘ Where are you from?—When did you ar- 
rive ?—Any new in York?——What is Sothenatas 
special ?’—And he has scarcely ape into the ; stage, cer- 
tainly not out of the city, when 1 Sapa 
manner. Our traveller is no sooner wane pag 
wearied inquisitor tums to the next man, and nothing can be 
more divertingly characteristic than the following dialogue which 
passes between them. It is by no means necessary in America 
to advertize for ‘ agreeable companions in a post-chaise.’ 
* Q. Where are you going, middle on ?— 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep at Boston?—A. No, 

Q. Where do you keep?—A. Fairfield. 

Q. Have you been a lengthy time in Boston, e’h, say?—A. Seven 


_ Q. Where did you sleep last night?—4. ——-— street. 

- What number?— 4. Seven. 

. That is Thomas Adonis ’s house?—. No; it ismy son's. 
What, have you a son?—A. Yes; and daughters. 

. What is your name?—A. William Henry ——-—, I guess. 

. Is your wife alive?—A. No, she is dead, I guess. 

- Did she die slick right away?—A. No; not by any manner of 





peepee! 


Q. How long have you been married ;—4. Thirty years, I guess. 
Snare grea 5 I guess mighty 


Q, H you w A ome: Bang I guess you would marry earlier?— 
I ree is a m 


for marrying. 
S J ge ney your daughter hay orks 22 


. 1 guess she would like a husband?—A. No; she is mighty care- 
2a ag is not awful (ely), I guess?—A. No, I guess she is not. 


Q. she sick ?— 4. 
Q. What is her po tne A Consumption. 
Q. Thad an item of that. You have got a doctor, I guess?—A. 
Gueas T have. 
Is son a trader?—A. Yes. 
4 ip boss?—A. Yes. 
‘@. Ape his spirits kedge (brisk)?—4. Yes; I expect they were yes- 


"How did he pt in basaeete-A- I planted him there. I was 
r for a thousand dallars. he paid me within time ; 
1¢ is now progressing slick.’—p, af” 


e Fourth Report introduces dp Haieicienie, of which % 
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vot so much life.’ _Mr, Fearon tork vp ine lodging 2t a heenting 
house; and here he soon. made what 

discovery’—‘ an affectation of palin ap or "what may be called 
style, in those things which are intended to meet the public 
eye; with a lamentable want even of cleanliness i in such matters 
as are removed from that ordeal.’ And he gives an instance 
of that * appearance of uacomfortable extravagance’ at a ‘ genteel 
private house’ where he drank tea. ‘ The furniture was splendid, 
the table profusely supplied, the bread and butter was roughly cut 
in huge hunks piled zig-zag. The children’s faces were dirty, their 
hair uncombed, their dispositions evidently untaught, and “aL the 
members of the family, from the boy of ten years of age, up to 
the owner (I was going to say master) of the house, appeared in- 
dependent of each other. —{p. 138.) All this is lamentable to.be 
told; but as the people are not so offensively religious as at Bos- 
ton, "Mr. Fearon tempers his impatience, and continues to drink__ 
tea with the inhabitants, in spite of the bad taste in which they 
cut their bread and. butter. 

The extremes of heat and cold characterize the climate of Phi- 
ladelphia, and its effects (aggravated probably by other causes, 
such as the general use of close. stoves, on the part of the females, 
aud the excessive abuse of spirituous liquors and tobacce on that 
of the males) are visible in the appearance of the inhabitants. 


* A Philadelphian (particularly a female) is as old at 27 asa Lon 
dover at 40, Neither-sex possesses the English standard of health—a 
tosy cheek. The young females indeed are genteel; but their, ealour 
is produced by. art, but for which disgusting practice, many of them 
might pass for beautiful. You will be surprised to hear, that in the 
practice of rougeing, the junior branches of the society of Friends, are not 
at all deficient! Englishmefti are said to improve in appearance for the 
first 12 months of their earn, | but after that tiene e face becomes 
sallow and flabby.’ 


Theg tlemen i in their dress ape the fashions of England; the 
ladies i of France; both of whom modestly declare * that 
they combine the excellencies of the French and glish charac- 
ter, without possessing the defects of either :'—but, adds oar au- 

thor, ‘for myself 1 can trace no resemblance to the former, ua- 

on it lie m kid gloves, and artificial flowers ; nor to the tniter, 
except in a fondness for Lady Morgan’s writings, and an admi- 
ration of Lord Wellington’s p Armes cit "—We would fain per- 
suade ourselves that Mr: Fearon is as much mistaken in the lite- 
yp og of cote per Sng sn ce 6 gl in that of 

$ fair countrywomen, whom he ibels in ting 
them fond ne writings of Lady fotpee. We hata veasbu to 
know that from Jda of ek the first (we believe) of her mon- 
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strous progeny, to that last sooterkin of dullness and jmmorality 
Florence Macarthy, they view them all with equal disgust. | If 
this woman has any readers, they are not among the /adies of 
England. Be this, however, as it may, we must positively at- 
tempt to rescue the American fair from the sarcastic sneer of 
Mr. Fearon on their rejoicing in the victory of Waterloo—That 
victory gave repose to the world, and, with Mr. Fearon’s leave, 
was not gained over their own countrymen. We have yet to learn 
therefore why the ladies of America may not take an interest in 
the heroic achievements of a Wellington, quite as decorously as 
Mr. Fearon in the capture of an English frigate, and in the ex- 
ploits of ‘ the celebrated Commodore Rogers!’ 

* Mr. Fearon reached. Philadelphia at a busy moment. The 
election of a governor for the state of Pennsylvania was about to 
commence, and our traveller was ‘ fortunate enough (he says) to 
have letters of introduction to the leading man of one of the great 
political parties which divide the state, and which afforded him 
an opportunity of witnessing all the novel maehinery then in such 
active operation.’—p. 158. After the election, he sat down to 
take, what he calls, a calm review of the whole, for the informa- 
tion of his friends. Any thing more loathsome than this ‘ highly 
interesting scene’ cannot well ‘be imagined. Jt is all bruise and 


wound and putrifying sore. ‘The addresses of the different par- . 


ties exceed m vulgarity and senseless abuse all that ever emanated 
from the Borough or Covent Garden. Corruption is neither con- 
cealed, nor sought to be concealed. ‘ Few, if any,’ Mr. Fearon 
says, é cared one straw about principle, but all were eager and 
intent upon betting. —A sample follows. 


Tl bet you fifty on Hiester in Chesnut ward.” 
“What majority will you. give him ?” 
** One-fourth.” 


“ Give old Sour Kraut a hundred and thirty, and I'll take you.” 
“ Done.” 


“ What will you give Finlay in Lower Delaware ward ?” 

“* One hundred.” 

“ Give Bill three and half, and I’ll take you for.five hundred.” ‘ 
“No; I'll give him three ‘and half for a pair of boots.” 

“Guess I'll take you for a pair and a hat.” 

“ What for Dock ward?” 

‘| won't bet on Dock: they’re all a set of d—d Tories.” 

“ Will you give Joe four hundred in South Mulberry?” - 

“T won't take Joe, I guess, in that ward ?” 


‘What will-you give Billy in South Mulberry ?” 
“A couple of hundred.” 


. © Done for five hundred.” 


“ All. 
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* Ail. What majority upon the whole election, friend, will you advise 
us to give?”’ 

* Fr. You must be cautious in your majorities. We do not know 
how Beaver and Dauphin may turn out.—Mind! save yourselves.—If 
you find Billy going down, take up Sour Kraut.”’—p, 141, 142. 


What our readers will think of this we know not, but Mr. 
Fearon, who sought (as he says) to obtain an insight into the cha- 
racter and mind of this people, by observing how they acted in 
their political capacity, is. not afraid to imtimate that there is 
much to lament m it. True it is that he instantly qualifies his 
temerity by a palliative which never occurred to him in England— 
namely, that ‘ we should recollect, after all, that in the political as 
in the natural world, we must endure evils in order to insure a 
pre nee of good.’—p. 149. Certainly, it must be a tra- 
veller’s own fault, if be visits America without improvement. 

From the triumph of ‘ political purity,’ Mr. Fearon instantly 
proceeds, with a master boot-maker, to witness that of ‘ personal 
liberty,’ the deplorable want of which in England troubled his 
conscience and drové him to seek peace for it beyond the Atlan- 
tic. ‘The brig Bubona had just arrived at Philadelphia from 
the Texel with a cargo of those deluded wretches known by the 
name of redemptioners—i. e. Europeans who sell themselves to 
the captain of an American ship, to procure a passage to. the 
land of liberty, and, on their arrival in it, are immediately sold 
again for the profit of their worthy conductor, and his no less 
worthy employers. Mr. Fearon explains the term with some 
what more tenderness. ‘ A redemptioner,’ he says, ‘ is a Euro- 
pean who emigrates without money, and pays for his passage by 
binding himself to the captain, who receives the produce of his 
labour for a certain number of years.’ The meaning, as Sir Hugh 
observes, is just the same, save and except that the phrase is a 
little variations. 

* As we ascended (Mr. Fearon says) the side of this hulk, a most revolt- 
ing scene of want and misery presented itself. The eye as mapa oe 
turned for some relief from the horrible pieture of human suffering, whic 
this living sepulchre afforded. Mr. —-—— inquired if there were any 
shoe-makers on board. The captain advanced : his appearance bespoke 
his office ; he is an American, tall, determined, and with an eye that 
flashes with Algerine cruelty. He called in, the Dutch language for 
shoe-makers, and never can I forget the scene which followed. The 
poor fellows came running up with unspeakable delight, no doubt antici- 
pating a relief from their loathsome dungeon, Their clothes, if rags 
deserve that denomination, actually perfumed the air. Some were 
without shirts, others had this article of dress, but of a quality as coarse 
as the worst packing cloth, I inquired of several if they could speak 
English. They smiled, and gabbled, ““ No Engly, no Engly,—one Er- 
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~ | gly talk ship.” The deck was filthy. The cooking, washing, and 

necessary departments were close together. Such is the mercenary 

barbarity of the Americans who are engaged in this trade, that they 

crammed into one of those vessels, 500 passengers, 80 of whom died on 

the passage.’—p. 150. 

Mr. Fearon’s statement as to the number of these unfortunate 

creatures taken into one ship would seem to be far beneath the 

truth. It was asserted in Congress, that in one instance, a single 

vessel had taken on board 1287 pa ers ; that 400 of them had 

died before she got out of the North Sea, and 300 more pre- 

| viously to her arrival at Philadelphia; and that many of the re- 

, | ‘mainder shortly afterwards died of fever and debility : finally, 

that of 5000 persons who had embarked at Antwerp in the course 

of the year 1817, one fifth had died on the passage. This infa- 
| mous traffic is confined, exclusively, to American vessels. 

But Mr. Fearon never retains his anger long against these ex- 
quisite upholders of equal rights. He turns, in the very next 

sentence, to ‘ the illustrious house of Orange,’ and accuses it of 
being the fons et origo of the whole evil. * From my heart,’ he 
says, ‘ I execrate the European cause,’ &c. Hada NaTHAN 
been at hand, how would the daring eye have sunk, how would 
the hypocritical lip have quivered, while the prophet looked him 
sternly in the face, and pronounced the awful words—Tuov art 
} THE MAN! There is no subterfuge for Mr. Fearon. These poor 
| wretches are the very persons whom he is principally solicitous to 
} . . . . . 
= sera Sen es nee ~ ele 
mext, by perverting their aap ma by i 
mises, by fallacies and lies. ‘The ao of British society’ be 
i says) ‘ who would be primarily benefited by emigrating to Ame- 
rica, is that large and much injured body of men who are here 
chained to the country and the political system, which 
and grinds them to the earth—I mean THE EXTREME POOR’ 
(and he marks the words that they may not be overlooked,)—‘ they 
would not be in America a week before they would experience a 
rapid advance in the scale of being.’ p. 445. That is—and Mr. 
i Fearon knows it cannot be otherwise—they wouid rise, from 
labourers in their own country, to‘ redemptioners’ on board a pes- 
tilential hulk, and, if they survived the , soar to a state of 
slavery in the free soil of Kentucky or Virginie. 

From the hustings and the white-slave hulks, Mr. Fearon pro- 
ceeded (such is the abundance of entertainment provided in Phi- 
ladelpliia) ‘ to the churches, as all houses of religious assembly 
are denominated.’ He first visited the African church, in which 

were none but blacks, and, in the course of the same evening, 
} ‘ Ebenezer church, in which were only whites,’ The scene which 
Mr. 
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Mr. Fearon witnessed at the latter, is of a very extraordinary kind, 
and must be told in his own words; none that we could substi- 


tute would do it adequate justice. 


* As the latter (Ebenezer church) possessed all the characteristics of 
the former, with considerable additions of its own, to that only is it ne- 
cessary that I should call your attention, I went at eight o’clock in the 
evening. The door was locked ; but the windows being open, I placed 
myself at one of them, and saw that the church within was crowded al- 
most to suffocation. The preacher indulged in long pauses, and ‘otca- 
sional loud elevations of voice, which were always answered by the au- 
dience with deep groans. When the prayer which followed the sermon 
had ended, the minister descended from the pulpit, the doors were 
thrown open, and a considerable number of the audience departed. 
Understanding however that something was yet to follow, with consi- 
derable difficulty I obtained admission. The minister had departed, 
the doors were again closed, but about four hundred persons remained. 
One (apparently) of the leading members gave out a hymn, then a bro- 
ther was called upon to pray: he roared and ranted like a maniac; the 
male part of the audience groaned, the female shrieked ; a man sitting 
next to me shouted; a youth standing before me continued for half an 
hour bawling, “Oh Jesus! come down, come down, Jesus! my dear 
Jesus, I see you! bless me, Jesus! Oh! oh! oh! Come down, Jesus!” 
A small space farther on, a girl about eleven years of age was in con- 
vulsions : an old woman, who I concluded was her mother, stood on 
‘the seat, holding her up in her arms, that her extasies might be visible 
to the whole assembly, In another place there was a convocation of 
holy sisters, sending forth most awful yells. A brother now stood for- 
ward, stating, that “ although numbers had gone, he trusted the Lord 
would that night work some signal favours among his dear lambs.” 
Two sisters advanced towards him, refusing to be comforted, “ for the 
Lord ‘was with them:” another brother prayed—and another. “ Bro- 
ther Macfaddin” was now called upon, and he addressed them with a 
voice which might almost rival a peal of thunder, the whole congrega- 
tion occasionally joining responsive to his notes. The madness now be- 

‘came threefold increased, and such a scene presented itself as 1 could 
never have pictured to my imagination, and as I trust, for the honour 
of true religion and of human nature, I shall never see again. Had the 
inhabitants of Bedlam been let loose, they could not have exceeded it. 
From forty to fifty were praying aloud and extemporaneously at the _ 
same moment of time: some were kicking, many jumping, all clapping 
their hands and crying out in chorus, “ Glory! glory! glory! Jesus 
Christ is a very good friend! Jesus Christ is a very good friend! Oh 
God! oh Jesus! come down! Glory! glory! glory} thank you Jesus! 
thank you God! Oh glory! glory! glory!!!" Mere exhaustion of 
bodily strength produced a cessation of madness for a few minutes. A 
hymn was given out and sung; praying then recommenced ; the scene 
of madness was again acted, with, if possible, increased efforts on the 
part of the performers. One of the brothers prayed to be kept from 


enthusiasm! A girl of six years of age became the next object of atten- 
x2 tion. 
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tion. A reverend brother proclaimed that she “ had just received & 
visit from the Lord, and was in awful convulsions—so hard was the 
working of the spirit!” This scene continued tor some time ; but the 
audience gradually Jessened, so that by ten o'clock the field of active 
operations was considerably contracted. ‘The women, however, form- 
ing a compact column at the most distant corner of the church, conti- 
nued their shrickings with but little abatement. Feeling disposed to 
get a nearer sight of the beings who sent forth such tertitying yells, I 
endeavoured to approach them, but was stopped by several of the bre+ 
thren, who would not allow of a near approach towards the holy sister- 
hood, The novelty of this exhibition had, at first sight, rendered it a 
subject of amusement and interest; but all such feelings soon gave way 
to an emotion of melancholy horror, when I considered the gloomy 
picture it represented of human nature, and called to mind that these 
maniacal fanatics were blaspheming the holy name of Christianity. 
‘Notwithstanding my warm love of liberty, I felt that, were I an abso- 
lute lawgiver, | would certainly punish and restrain men who thus de- 
graded these nature, who set so wicked an example of religious blas- 
phemy, and so foully libelled the name and character of revelation’ — 
‘p. 163—6. 

Alas! alas! it was ‘ the want-of religious liberty’ which drove 
‘Mr. Fearon from the land of his fathers ; and he is no sooner ar- 
rived in the only place where it is to be found in full perfection, 
than he quarrels with it! [tis happy for mankind that ‘our new 
Solon is not possessed of absolute power. He knows not of what 
manner of spirit he is; and his judgment anluckily is as deficient as 
his experience. He would make woeful work with his ‘ restraints 
and his punishments ;’ and would act more wisely for himself, and 
far more safely for others, by trusting to the rational piety and 
practical knowledge of the great founders of the institutes of his 
country, than by promulgating, in the confidence of blind igno- 
rance, theories, which check him at every step, and attempts to 
define the boundaries of that liberty of which he comprehends 
neither the nature nor the extent im a single instance. 

_ On the whole, religion appears to be at'a lower ebb in Phila- 
delphia than at New York—and it threatened ‘no inundation there. 
‘Whatever degree of religious information exists,’ Mr. Fearon 
says, ‘is confined to the clergy, who perbaps have lost nothing by 
the abolition of a state religion. —p. 168. Such is the trium- 
phant conclusion of this wretched reasoner on the spectacle before 
‘him. He sees religion made a jest, and the churches filled by 
fanatics, hypocrites and buffoons; and yet persists to exult in the 
thought tliat, amidst the general defection, the clergy still ac- 
‘knowledge’ some fealty to their Creator, and have perhaps lost 
‘nothing by the abolition ofa state religiun. This is the phantom 
‘that haunts the brain of our traveller, and ‘‘‘frights him from ‘his 
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pperets. The clergy have lost nothing!—but what have the 
aity gained? We could answer from a full heart ;—did not every 
page of Mr. Fearon’s book, successively, anticipate us. 

After what he has seen, the reader must be fully prepared 
for our traveller’s conclusion. ‘ Philadelphia,’ he says, ‘ has done 
much towards raising America in my estimation.’ [t did not how-, 
ever enable him to make even an approach towards a decision on 
the main question of emigration, He found all the comforts and 
many of the necessaries of life to be exorbitantly dear; articles of 
wearing apparel, aud almost every thing used in domestic economy, 
were of British manufacture, and from 25 to 100 per cent. dearer 
than m London. The prices and wages are given in ample detail 
for the information of those who are interested in such matters ; 
but neither of them are such as to induce, for their sake alone, any 
description of men to emigrate, though he seems to think that a 
brewer and a London shopkeeper with good capitals might suc- 
ceed. Lawyers, doctors, clerks, shopmen, literary men, artists 
and schoolmasters, would, to use an American phrase, ‘ come to 
abad market.’ ‘ 

The ‘ Fifth Report’ is dated from Shawnee town im the Illi- 
nois territory ; and embraces observations and occurrences along 
the line between that place and Philadelphia. Passengers on 
foot, on horseback, and in waggons, crowded the.road in their 
way to the Western country. They travelled generally in com- 
panies, in order to assist one another in getting the waggons over 
the rugged and steep mountains; and the progress was so slow 
and painful, that Mr. Fearon says he generally preferred walk- 
ing; this too afforded him an opportunity of entering into the 
views and little histories of his fellow-travellers. He found the wo- 
men the most communicative, ‘ The first | conversed with was 
sitting upon a log, which served for the double purpose of a seat 
and a fire; their waggon had broken down the day before; her 
husband was with it at a distant blacksmith’s: she had been 
seated there all night: (thermometer from 26° to 22° below the 
freezing point!) her last words went to my heart: “ Ah! Sir, I 
wish to God we had never Jeft home.”’ (p. 193.) 

- In these elevated regions of the Alleghauy chain, log houses are 
the only habitations ; and the character of the mountaineers, con- 
trary to that of the same description and condition in the countries 
of corer, ‘ appears cold, friendless, unfeelingy callous and self- 
ish.’ Mr. Fearon says all the emigrants complain of the enor- 
mous charges of the log-taverns; from the following extract we 
should suppose they have something more serious to complain of. 

* At five:o’clock in the evening we reached the top of the Alleganies. 

Qur stage was far behind. This day I had walked abou’ sixteen miles ; 
, K 3 and, 
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and, as was the’case the day before, we were not allowed to stop. for 
dinner, there being no coach proprietor upon the road. “ The Foun- 
tain Inn” is.a miserable log-house, or what you would call a dog-hole: 
it was crowded with emigrants. 1 asked for something to eat, but could 
only obtain for answer, “ I guess whiskey is all the feed we have on 
sale.” I have met with several similar instances, when I have asked, 
“ Have you any-meat?” ‘“ No,”—“ Either cold or hot will make no 
difference to me.” “ I guess I don’t know.”—“* Have you any fowls?” 
“ No.”—* Fish?” “No.”—“ Ham?” “ No.”—* Bread?” “* No.”— 
“ Cheese ?” ©“ No.” —* Crackers (biscuits)?” “ No.”—“ I will pay 
ee any price you please.” “ I guess we have only rum and whiskey 
eed. 

At the foot of Turtle-creek-hill where our traveller alighted 
from his waggon knee-deep in mud, he came up with ‘a woman 
and girl with two infants in their arms, who came, to use their 
own language, “ vrom Zomerzetshire in Hingland.” ‘They spoke 
of their own country with heartfelt attachment; were sorry they 
had ever been persuaded to leave it; they had been told that 
America was the first country in the world, but they had expe- 
rienced nothing but difficulties since they had set their foot upon 
it. The husband was dragging on their little all, having been 
forty-five days from Philadelphia.’ p.197. It is such instances as 
these which afflict us. ‘The expatriation of a thousand such ‘ es- 
sential admirers of civil and religious liberty’ as Mr. Fearon’s con- 
sistent and ‘ conscientious’ employers, might be contemplated 
with perfect composure ; but the departure of one honest and cre- 
dulous family like this must excite pity and regret. The former 
have many consolations to which the latter cannot look : these 
poor people bear no hatred to their country, nor hope, by taking 
their little all abroad, to inflict a wound on her prosperity ; they feel 
no instinctive horror at the name of aking, nor look for credit 
among strangers by traducing:his character, and reviling his ser- 
vants, At home, they are condemned to labour, it is true ;—they 
cannot live without labour in America: but here they labour with 
the companions of their youth, and grow old in the society which 
waxes gray around them. Jf they are in absolute want, they are 
relieved; if they are sick and mfirm, they find medicine: in health, 
they partake in the public worship of their Creator; on the bed 
of death, they enjoy the soothing consolations of the religion 
which they love; and they repose at last by the side of their fore- 
fathers, whose graves they dug in the pious and cheering hope that 
they should one day sleep with. them, and wake together with them 
to'a portal resurrection. ‘What of all this can they hope to find in 
the land to which the artifices and persuasions of the Birkbecks 
and the Fearons are eagerly propelling them?—‘ An advance in 
the scale of being,’ (if they understand such jargon) ‘ and food for 
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their labour,’ amidst loneliness, dejection, and despair, with the 
certainty of receiving, at last, the burial of a dog, and the memo- 
rial of a ditch or puddle ! 

Pittsburgh, situated at the confluence of two rivers, whose 
united streams form a third, which affords it a direct communica- 
tion with the Atlantic, though at the distance of 2500 miles, 
is perhaps the most interesting place in the United States ; 
and, though not a second Birmingham, as the natives call it by 
that figure of speech which Morris Birkbeck has named ‘ antici- 

ation ;’ yet from its advantageous situation, as the connecting 
ink between ‘ New and Old America,’ may prove one day as 
important to the Western States, as Birmingham is to England. 

‘ The published accounts,’ says Mr. Fearon, ‘ of this city are so ex- 
aggerated and out of all reason, that strangers are usually disappointed 
on visiting it. This, however, was not my case. I have been in some 
measure tutored in American gasconade. When I am told that at a 
particular hotel there is handsome accommodation, I expect that they 
are one remove from very bad ; if “ elegant entertainment,” I antici- 
pate tolerable ; if a person is “a clever man,” that he is not abso- 
lutely a fool ; and if a manufactory is the “ first in the world,” I ex- 
pect, and have generally found, about six men, and three boys 
employed. With all its advantages for the establishment of manu- 
factories, the shops (he adds) are literally stuffed with goods of English 
manufacture, consisting of articles of the most varied kind, from a man’s 
coat, or lady’s gown, down to a whip or an oyster knife.’—p. 208. 

If trade, as our traveller subsequently assures us, be at a stand 
here, it is evidently from no want of rath-ripe calculating heads. 
On the evening of his arrival, Mr. Fearon attended the theatre ; 
‘ the play (he says) was Hamlet, and the acting was, perhaps, 
superior to the audience.’ As the representative of the philoso- 
phical ‘ Horatio was dead drunk and extremely dirty,’ the com- 
pliment to the latter need not put their modesty to the blush : 
but Mr. Fearon found entertainment not specified in the bills. 

‘ Between the acts, two boys, not fourteen years of age, were very 
solemnly «discussing what the profits of the house would be monthly, 
if that night could be taken as an average. From this they took a 
view of what interest the house paid to its owner. Their calculations 
were made with the precision of state financiers, and their conclusions 
drawn with the gravity of sages. After a long dispute, whether the 
interest were 83, or 8{ per cent., they determined that the theatre 
was good property.’—p. 212. 

‘ This occurrence,’ he adds, ‘ is in perfect accordance with na- 
tional character. Gain is the education—the morals, the politics, 
the logy, and stands in the stead of the domestic comfort of 
all ages and classes of Americans; it is the centre of their system, 
from which they derive both light and heat.’ We will not dis- 
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pute the heat ; but for the /ight,—if we are to judge of it from the 
various instances of incredible, unimaginable stupidity which Mr. 
Fearon witnessed during his short residence at Pittsburgh, we can- 
not avoid saying, that the durkuess of the poor savages of Baffin’s 
Bay was noon-day radiance to it. 

‘ Understanding,’ Mr. Fearon says, ‘ that mechanics in every 
occupation met at “ Carey's Porter-house,” I went there several 
times for the purpose of obtaining information. 1 found them 
chiefly .English, and all discontented with America.’ In this 
porter-house his attention was directed to a mean looking wretch, 
sitting like a sot in a corner, who turned out to be that offspring 
of folly and sedition—the assassin Watson, little known and less 
regarded. ‘ Americans,’ Mr. Fearon adds, ‘ who have heard of him, 
either care nothing about him, or despise him for the political part 
which he has taken.’ Not so our traveller; and it is curious to 
observe the tenor of his language on the occasion. The crimes 
for which this villain fled his country were of the most atrocious 
nature ; yet they appear to have impressed a very favourable idea 
of the perpetrator on Mr. Fearon’s mmd. ‘I had,’ he says, 
‘imagined young Watson to be a daring, bold, enthusiastic m- 
discreet young man.’ p. 212. Now as he could have no criterion 
whatever to judge of young Watson but the enormities of which 
he had been guilty, namely sedition, robbery, and murder, we can 
desire no better proof of Mr. Fearon’s mode of thinking, and that 
of those to whom he is not afraid or ashamed to address such 
language, than the passage beforeus. ‘Enthusiasm! indiscretion!” 
And Mr. Fearon is evidently disappointed when he finds his 
martyr of liberty—what all the world knows him to be—a drunk- 
ard and a driveller. Yet he cannot quite give him up. The at- 
tempt to forward the good cause, however unsuccessful, claims, 
at least, the kind repesbeiate of the party ; and Mr. Fearon there- 
fore makes over to him again the enthusiasm of which he had 
deprived him, in a preceding paragraph, and insists that it was 
‘ called into action’ (very justifiably no doubt) ‘ by an order of things 
which deprives a great part of the population of England of the 
actual necessaries of life.’ 

From Pittsburgh our traveller proceeds into the State of Ohio, 
over an uninterrupted level, composed chiefly of close timbered 
forests, and prairies of eight or ten miles square without a shrub 
upon them. It isnot to Aim however that we are indebted for 
the information that this American prairie is not ‘ that pretty 
French word which means green grass bespangled with daisies and 
cowslips,’—/e does not tell us that ‘ it is a wide expanse covered 
with rank coarse rush-like grass, sometimes flooded middle deep, 
and wearmg the appearance of an inland sea;’ but such is the 
fact ; 
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fact; and’the dry prairies are little better. .Mr. Fearon, however, 
does venture to say that ‘ the dreary monotony of limited views of 
such endless uniformity produces sensations of the most depress- 
ing melancholy ;’ and (with a compliment to his own country) 
that ‘ head-aches and intermittent fevers are so general, that a 
man’s being sirk is as common in this country, as being in distress 
is in England.’ He notices also another circumstance, which he 
could not illustrate by a disadvantageous comparison with his coun- 
try. ‘The first article of the constitution is, 4// men are born equally 
Sree and independent, yet the people of Ohio have coloured people 
which they call, their property ;’ negro slaves, in short. ‘The mode 
in which they effect this perpetuation of slavery, in violation of the 
constitution, is to purchase blacks and have them apprenticed to 
them. Some are so base as to take these negroes down the river 
at the approach of the expiration of their apprenticeship, and 
sell them at Natchez, for lfe!’'—p. 227. Mr. Fearon affects 
surprise at this; why, we cannot pretend to say. The people are 
here more ‘ lengthy and sallow,’ if possible, than in other parts 
of the: United States ; and, if we are right in our interpretation 
of Mr. Fearon’s ‘ vaulty aspect,’ they are generally of a cadave- 
rous appearance. , 

The circulating medium through the Western country 1s chiefly 
paper, generally small notes from 33d. to ¢s. 6d, The very 
trifling quantity of specie consists of. Spanish dollars cut into 
halves, quarters, and eighths; nay they divide the small notes 
into parts, which pass current, even in the capital, where Mr: 
Fearon purchased a pair of worsted gloves of the commonest kind 
for half a dollar, such as cost 8d. or 9d. in London, and the 
store-keeper, having no change, took /a/f of a dollar-note on 
a Baltimore bank:—he afterwards found that demi-notes were a 
common currency. ‘The notes are generally at a discount, which 
differs, in different towns, from 5 to 40 per cent.: had he suffici- 
ently understood this trade, he says he could nearly have paid his 
expenses by merely buying, in one town, the notes of that to which 
he was gomg. We recommend this account of the currency of 
the United States to. any gentleman who may have occasion to tin- 
dermine the national credit, or*to extol that of America at the 
expense of England. 

On entering Kentucky, Mr. Fearon tells his friends ‘ that a varia- 
tion of character in the people was evident.’ At the first tavern 
at which he put up, ‘six gentlemen were seated at the dining- 
room fire, drinking wine, and engaged in varied and rational conver- 
sation! an instance of sociality, which, (says he) common as it 
may appear to you, f hud not witnessed in my previous western 
travels.’ tis’ certainly somewhat different from the general prac- 
tice of each person taking his solitary ‘ eye openers,’ and ‘ phlegm 
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dispersers,’ and swallowing them down at the bar, ‘ the keeper of 
which is in full employ from sunrise to bed-time.’ Another in- 
stance of a propensity to sociality, in these ‘ frank and affable 
Kentuckians,’ appears to have made less impression on our tra- 
veller than it will perhaps on many of his readers. Among the 
‘ Rales to be observed by all gent/emen who choose to dine at the 
hotel’ is this: ‘ 5. No gentleman shall take the saddle, bridle or 
harness of another gentleman without his consent.’ p.242—We 
have seldom seen a more delicate periphrasis.——Just before Mr. 
Fearon sat down to table, a kind of interlude was performed, a 
common mode, it appears, of giving zest to a Kentucky dinner. 

* My attention was excited by the piteous cries of a human voice, 
accompanied with the loud cracking of a whip. Following the sound, 
I found that it issued from a log barn, the door of which was fas- 
tened. Peeping through the logs, I perceived the bar-keeper, together 
with a stout man, more than six feet high, who was called Colonel - 
(Mr. Fearon tenderly suppresses the name) ‘ and a negro-boy about four- 
teen years of age, stript naked, receiving the lashes of these monsters, 
who relieved each other in the use of a horse-whip: the poor boy fell 
down upon his knees several times, begging and praying that they would 
not kill him, and that he would do any thing they liked: this produced 
no cessation in their exercise. At length Mr. Lawes arrived, told the 
valiant Colonel and his humane employer, the bar-keeper, to desist, and 
that the boy’s refusal to cut wood was in obedience to his (Mr. L.’s) di- 
rections. Colonel —— said, that “ he did not know what the niggar had 
done, but that the bar-keeper requested his assistance to whip Caesar ; 
of course he lent him a hand, being no more than he should expect Mr. 
Lawes to do for him under similar circumstances.” At table Mr. 
Lawes said, “ that he had not been so vexed for seven years.” This ex- 
pression gave me pleasure, and also afforded me, as I thought, an op- 
portunity to reprobate the general system of slavery; but not one voice 
joined with mine; each gave vent in the following language to the 
super-abundant quantity of the milk of human kindness, with which 
their breasts were overflowing — 

“1 guess he deserved all he got.” 

“ It would have been of small account if the niggar had been whipt 
to death.” 

“ I always serve my blasted niggars that way; there is nothing else 
so good for them.” , 

‘ It appeared that this boy was the property of a regular slave-dealer, 
who was then absent at Natchez with a cargo. Mr. Lawes’s humanity 
fell lamentably in my estimation when he stated, “ that whipping nig- 
gars, if they were his own, was perfectly right, and they always deserved 
it; but what made him mad was, that the boy was left under his care 
by a friend, and he did not like to have a friend’s property injured.” * 

* As it appears that ‘ Mr. and Mr. , of Liverpool, together with Dr. 














B. and Colonel B.,’ were present at this edifying scene, it may be hoped that they 
will furnish Mr. Roscoe with some important matter for his next panegyric on the free 
and happy condition of all ranks in North America. 


* There 
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‘ There is in this instance of the treatment of a negro, nothing that in 
this State is at all singular; and much as 1 condemned New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio, when in those sections, I must now give them the 
character of enlightened humanity, compared with this State, in which 
such conduct as that I have described is tolerated and approved, and 
where such public notices as the following, extracted from a newspaper, 
are of every day occurrence:— 

*“20 DOLLARS REWARD. 

«“ RAN AWAY on the 27th instant, a NEGRO MAN named JACK, 
about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches high, very stout made, of a dark complexion, 
and has several of his fore teeth rotten or out, about'25 years of age. 
He was brought from Lexington, Kentucky, by Messrs. Jacoby and 
Stone, negro traders, where I think it is likely he will try to get to. 
The above reward will be paid on his being apprehended and lodged in 
any jail, so that | may get him, together with all reasonable expenses, 
if brought to the subscriber. Basti Lamar.”” 
—pp- 242—5. 

Notwithstanding all this, and a great deal more to the same 
purpose, Mr. Fearon does ‘ not feel himself competent (he says) 
to confirm or deny the general claim of the people of Kentucky 
to generosity and warmth of character,’ though he admits that 
‘ they drink a great deal, swear a great deal, and gamble a great 
deal.’. He has reason also to believe, (he adds) that the ‘ bar- 
barous practice of gouging still exists among them,’ as well as 
another practice, ‘ nearly akin’ to the former, called ‘ gander-pull- 
ing.’ The consanguinity is not very apparent to us ;—but ‘ the 
diversion’ (as it is called) consists ‘ im tying a live gander to a tree 
or pole, greasing its neck, riding past it at full gallop, and he who 
succeeds in pulling off the head of the victim, receives the laurel 
crown.”* p. 247 ere is another species of diversion which Mr. 
Fearon seems ‘to have overlooked, in which these ‘ genteeler 
sort’ of Americans are even more adroit than in gouging and gan- 
der-pulling—namely, scalping Indians, whose territory no Ken- 
tuckian who has the least turn for economy ever dreams of ap- 
proaching without a tomahawk and a scalping knife. During the 
late war, in an affair near the Raisin River, a Kentuckian regi- 
ment, after scalping the Indian prisoners, proceeded, witha dex- 
terity peculiar to themselves, to cut razor-straps from their backs.+ 
Mr. Fearon, perhaps, saw nothing of all this. Tears for the 
‘ murder of the American prisoners at Dartmoor,’ the ‘ disgraceful 
conduct of Admiral Cockburn at Havre de Grace,’ and the ‘ buc- 


* This diversion appears to have heen overlooked by ‘ Inchiquin the Jesuit.’ We 
cannot pass the opportunity of paying our tribute of respect to the name of this in- 
telligent and accurate observer. He been accused of exaggerating the defects of 





the American character (and we, who followed him, have been involved in the censure) ; 
butevery publication on the subject, which has since come tc hand, refutes the charge, 
and bears honourable testimony to the fairness and truth of his observations. 

t The Federalist. Answer to the Olive-branch. ‘ 
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caneering expedition against Washington,’ appear to have effec- 
tually blinded his eyes to objects of this kind. 

This is the smallest part of the disgusting scenes which Mr. 
Fearon witnesses in his excursion through this plague-spotted 
State, which—and it is a fearful consideration (though Mr. Fearon 
mtroduces it without being aware of its tendency)—as the strongest 
member must of necessity influence the growth and healthfulness 
of the whole western body, where ‘ men in theory proclaim the 
principles of equal liberty, and in practice continue, nay, boast of 
the most demoralizing habits, treat their fellow creatures worse 
than brute. beasts, and sell human beings like cattle at a fair.’ 
(p. 254.) 

We are glad to escape from such ‘ sociality,’ and shall therefore 
take leave of the Kentuckians with the following Advertisement 
from a Lexington newspaper, which, after the horrors through 
which our readers have just waded, may serve to amuse them. 

‘“TAKE NOTICE, 

“ And beware of the swindler JESSE DOUGHERTY, who married 
me in November last, and some time after marriage informed me _ that 
he had another wife alive, and before I recoveréd, the villain left me, 
and took one of my best horses—one of my neighbours was so good aé 
to follow him and take the horse from him, and bring him back. . The 
said Dougherty is about forty years of age, five feet ten inches high, 
round shouldered, thick lips, complexion and hair dark, grey eyes, 
remarkably ugly and ill natured, and very fond of ardent spirits, and 
by profession a notorious liar. This is therefore to warn all widows to 
beware of the swindler, as all he wants is their property, and they may 

‘0 to the devil for him after he gets that, Also, all persons are forewarned 

rom trading with the said Dougherty, with the expectation of receiving 
| pay from my property, as I consider the marriage contract null and 
| word agreeably to law ; you will therefore pay no attention to any lies 
| he may tell you of his property in this county. The said Dougherty 
has a number of wives living, perhaps eight or ten, (the number not 
positively known,) and will no doubt, if he can get them, have eight 
or ten more. I believe that is the way he makes his living.. 


i MARY DODD. 
Sept. 5, 1817.”” — 


We deem it unnecessary to follow Mr. Fearow through his 
general observations on the Illinois territory, which’ are im fact 
merely what he has gathered from the reports of others. ‘The 
inhabitants of these back woods, as we already knew, consist of 
a medley group of Indian hunters, squatters, land jobbers, lawyers, 
doctors, and farmers occupying lands on speculation. The sur- 
face is almost one unbounded flat of swamps and forests, and 
when our traveller says ‘ the wildness of the country implies an 
unformed climate,’ he might have added ‘ an unformed society.’ 

; The 
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The ‘ Sixth Report’ marks the progress of our traveller from 
the Illinois territory by Natchez to New Orleans, and from 
thence to Washington. He sets out by stating that, having 
travelled two thousand miles, smce the date of his last -re- 
port, he lamented to say there was not one spot, in the whole 
of that vast’ distance, in which either he or any man among his 
employers, could be induced to make a permanent settlement. 
‘ The white population are the victims of demoralizing habits. 
The native fodians present of course nothing but a picture of 
mere savage life ; and the poor negroes suffer even more’ than 
commonly falls to the lot of their oppressed and degraded 
situation.’ 

At the landing place of Natchez on the Mississippi are 
about thirty houses, the greater part of which are whiskey shops 
and gambling houses; and in these, says our traveller, ‘ there ts a 
degree of open protligacy, which I had not before witnessed in 
the United States.’ Here too he observed fourteen large vessels 
called ‘ flats,’ full of coloured people, particularly females, whom 
he concluded to be emigrants in search of a settlement. Ona 
closer examination, however, these vessels proved to be freighted 
with human beings for sale, who.had been collected im the several 
States by slave dealers, and shipped from ‘the warm and generous’ 
soil of Kentucky fora market. 

Natchez is so very unhealthy, that one fourth part of the popu- 
lation had been entombed in the church-yard, in the course of five 
weeks; yet an inhabitant of that town was about to challenge a 
Stranger, for ‘ daring to say that his city was sickly—to be sure 
(he added) five hundred people have died in a short time, but men 
do pot live for ever, even among the Yankies. (New Englanders) 
—I say, Sir, that there is not a more healthy place in the world 
than Natchez.’ p. 273. 

New Orleans is described as being in a most Sowsting state, 
in consequence, as Mr. Fearon supposes, of a free and unshackled 
trade. ‘ The general manners and habits are, however, very re- 
laxed. The first day of my residence here (he says) was Suxday, 
and I was not a little surprised to find in the United States the mar- 
kets, shops, theatre, circus, and public ball-rooms open. Gambling- 
houses ¢hong the city: all coffee-houses, together with the ex- 
change, are occupied from moruing until night by gamesters.’— 
p- 276. Sunday seems to be considerately reserved for the more 
elegant sports. We know not that we can furnish a better spe- 
cimen of the taste for public amusement than the following seduc- 
tive advertisement. It is somewhat ‘ akin to gander-pulling,’ and 
we cannot therefore wonder that the polished and humane Ken- 
tuckians, when they arrive at this place, are, as Mr. Featun says, 
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at the height of their glory, ‘ finding neither limit to, nor punish- 


ment of their excesses.’ ah’ % 
«““ EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBITION. 

“ On Suwpay the 9th inst. will be represented in the place where 
Fire-works are generally exhibited, near the Circus, an extraordinary 
fight of Furious Animals. The place where the animals will fight is a 
rotunda of 160 feet in circumference, with a railing of 17 feet in height, 
and a circular gallery well conditioned and strong, inspected’ by the 
Mayor and surveyors by him appointed. 

“ Ist Fight-—A strong Attakapas Bull, attacked and subdued by six 
of the strongest dogs of the country. 

“ 2d Fight—Six Bull-dogs against a Canadian Bear. 

“ 3d Fight—A beautiful Tiger against a black Bear. 

“* 4th Fight—Twelve dogs against a strong and furious Opeloussas 
Bull. 

“If the Tiger is not vanquished in the fight with the Bear, he will 
be sent alone against the last Bull, and if the latter conquers all his 
enemies, several pieces of fire-works will be placed on his back, which 
will produce a very entertaining amusement. 

“ In the Circus will be placed two Manakins, which, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Bulls, to throw them down, will always rise again, 
whereby the animals will get furious. 

“ Admittance, grown persons one dollar; children, half-price.” ’— 
p- 277. 

When we add, that Mr. Fearon witnessed gratis, from the 
window of his hotel, a conflict of more furious brutes, than those 
of the hand-bill, in which he supposed one of the parties to be 
dirked; and that he assures us ‘these things are of every-day 
occurrence,’ we shall be thought to have said enough of New 
Orleans. Our traveller concludes his remarks on it im a very 
Christian-like manner. ‘ Notwithstanding what has been said, 
to all men whose desire only is to be rich, and to live a short life 
but a merry one, [ have no hesitation in recommending New Or- 
leans.’—p. 281. 

We find our traveller next at Washington: how he got there 
does not appear. Of this new capital of the United States, Alex- 
andria, he says, may be considered as the port, Georgetown the 
residence of shopkeepers, and Washington the depét for office- 
holders, place-hunters, (again!) ‘ and keepers of boarding-houses— 
“ none of whom would appear to be in possession of too much of 
this world’s goods.’ Mr. Fearon’s account of it is as meagre and 
disjointed as the straggling city itself. He makes some amends, 
however, by subjoining the following lines from Moore :— 

‘In fancy now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o’er this modern Rome, 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now. 
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This fam’d metropolis, where fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 

Which travelling fools and yazetteers adorn 

With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn; 

Though nought but wood and they see, 

Where streets should run, and sages ought to be.’* 

/ The inhabitants are described as being ‘a century inferior to 
Boston, and half a century behind New York.’ What engrosses 
the morning besides ‘ place-hunting,’ we are not told, but ‘ con- 
versation, tea, ice, music, chewing tobacco, and excessive spitting, 
it seems, afford employment for the evening.’ ‘ At the chief ta- 
vern, most of the door-handles were broken; the floor of the 
coffee-room was strewed with bricks and mortar from the crum- 
bling of the walls and ceiling ; and the charges were as high as at 
the first hotel in London.’ In Mr. Fearon’s lengthy dissertation 
on the Congress, the lawyers, the judges, the caucus,} &c. there 
appears to be little or nothing that could give pleasure to his 
employers, unless they found satisfaction in hearing that the worst 
degree of corruption which the inventive malice of the worst ja- 
cobin ever charged on the government of this country, is more 
than realized in the very citadel of pure republicanism, the focus 
of American virtue! 

At Washington our traveller found a ‘ Mr. Hulme, a Lanca- 
shire cotton-bleacher,’ and a great friend of Mr. Cobbett, who had 
just emigrated, ‘ se/f-banished,’ perhaps, like his worthy precursor. 

he purport of this honest gentleman’s visit was to induce the 
congress to lay double duties on all British goods. (p. 295.) 
and it speaks volumes in favour of the disinterested love of li- 





i 





* Epistle from Washington. 

+ This Caucus mightily puzzles our traveller. He may find an illustration and ex- 
ample of it in that Committee, which, after dragging ‘ England’s Pride and Westmin- 
ster’s Glory,’ at an enormous expense, through all the mire of Tothill Fields, into the House 
over the way, bas the modesty (like Mr. Fearon’s transatlantic friends) to talk of the 
purity of election ! 

¢ Since this was written, Mr. Hulme has obligingly furnished us with his history. 
It appears to be drawn up by Cobbett, for Hulme himself is said to’ be totally illiterate. 
He was brought up (he tells us) to farming-work, apprenticed at fourteen to a bleacher ; 
set up for himself at a village near Lancaster, employed 180 people, and acquired con- 
siderable property. This he determined to remove out of the reach of those from 
whom it had been , and, therefore, emigrated with it two America, having first . 
tried a variety of to bring about a revolution, or, in his own phrase, to a 
reform. His fast exhibition was in Palace Yard, ‘ I was one of the delegates, (he 
says) whom Sir F, Burdett so shamefully abandoned.’ 

Ofall the unnatural’ vipers who have sucked the nutriment of their country, and then 
turned to sting her to death, this is the most rank and poisonous. His language is that 
of an infuriate demon : the foam gathers round his mouth at the mention of a priest, 
and curses and execrations pour in full tides from his lips whenever the name of Eng- 
land occurs to him. We bless Providence for having put it into the heart of such a 
wretch to exhale his venom elsewhere. . 
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berty which carried Mr, Fearon to America, that he declares, ‘ if 
he had been acquainted with this important object at an earlier 
period of his journey, he would have taken, individually, a very 
material concern in it.’ He was now grown too familiar with the 
country, it seems, to expect any advantage from it. 

The ‘ Seventh Report’ contains only two pages of description, 
and they are dedicated to Baltimore—a city which we are told, 
and, we believe, truly, ‘ occupies the foremost rank in deadly ani- 
mosity towards England.’ We are not surprized at this; for the 
imhabitants are not merely democrats, but furious Jacobins. A 
spirit of hostility towards England, however, is but too prevalent 
throughout the United States,—a spirit which is industriously kept 
up by the Cobbetts, the Emmetts, the M‘Nevins, the ‘ Shamrock 
Society,’ and, above all, by the editors of newspapers, who are 
generally Scotch or Irish rebels, or felons who have defrauded the 
gallows of its due. at hatred, however, would seem most un- 
reasonable on the part of the native Americans, since their ances- 
tors owed every thing valuable among them to the parent state. 
[t was with English capital, and under the immediate auspices and 
protection of England, that the wild and desert woods and 
swamps of North America were first reclaimed. ‘Their first im- 
plements, their first machines, their first cattle, their fruits and 
grain, were all derived from England ; their children grew up in 
prosperity, maintained and fostered by a liberal and indulgent 
parent, who saw, with heartfelt satisfaction, her offspring increase 
in strength and stature, and advance with firm and rapid steps to- 
wards maturity—this is what Mr. Fearon is not ashamed to call 
the tyranny of the mother-country. It is not therefore to the 
declaration of Independence (as he appears to think) that the pre- 
sent flourishing condition of the United States is to be attributed. 
They flourished and were happy while English colonies; they 
have continued to flourish since their separation, and, we may add, 
in proportion to their adherence to their original institutions, and 
to their connection with that nation to which they owe their birth. 

Mr. Fearon’s excursion terminates at this pomt; and it is not 
a little tantalizing for those who have accompanied him through 
the whole of his travels, and witnessed the greediness with which 
he seized upon every opportunity of traducing the character and 
conduct of our best and bravest officers, to be carelessly told, 
just as he is about to return to England, that he really knew 
little or nothing about them. ‘ My knowledge,’ he says, ‘ of the 
details of the war was extremely limited when | first landed ‘in 
America.’—p. 374. Had this ignorance operated to check the 
flippancy of his censure, it would have been no disparagement 
of his modesty.—He now, however, ‘ investigates the facts,” and 
learns 
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learns, for the first time, (what every child in this country could 
have taught him before he left home,) ‘ that the American ships 
were not only larger and stronger than those opposed to them, but 
that they were fought, in a great measure, by british subjects.’*— 
. 375. 

" The Eighth and last Report is chiefly occupied with criticisms 
on ‘ Birkbeck’s Letters from Illinois,’ and winds up with an opi- 
nion as to the description of British subjects who might be be- 
nefited by an exchange of country. The first class on his list 
are ‘ the extreme poor,’ who, he says, ‘ instead of depending for 
subsistence upon charity. soup, occasional parochial relief, and 
bowing with slavish submission to the tyrant of the poor-house,’ 
would here have ‘ meat at least seven times in the week, and know 
no one who could make them afraid.’ And this he writes from 
a city in which (as we learn from Mr. Bristed, p. 9.) one-seventh 
part of the population had subsisted on charity soup and private 
benevolence during the whole of the preceding winter! And this he 
Writes too, with the perfect assurance that the ‘ extreme poor’ who 
are thus ‘to relieve themselves from slavery,’ and ‘ to know no one 
who can make them afraid,’ have no means of benefitting by an 
exchange of country, but by selling themselves to some brutal 
captain of a slave-ship, who will sell them in his turn to some 
more brutal planter, to flog for exercise or amusement. 

His second class of persons, who might emigrate with pro- 
bable advantage, are mechanics in branches of the first necessity ; 
who, by prudence and economy, ‘ would advance their pecuniary 
interests though they might not enlarge their mental sphere of en- 
joyments.’ To these he thinks he may add the small farmer, 
though he warns him to be prepared against very many privations. 
Alas! not a few ‘ small farmers’ have already been induced to try 
their fortunes im the woods and swamps of the new Eden, but 
soon found, to their cost, that they did not, to use Mr. George 
Flower’s phrase, ‘ transplant well’! As to farmers with a small 
capital of two or three thousand pounds or upwards, whom Mr. 
Birkbeck attempted to seduce as the most likely customers to 
purchase lots of his delightful prairie, we have their pleasing 
prospects depicted, and faithfully we doubt not, by a man to whom 
the very name of England is poison. ‘ For an English farmer, 
(says Cobbett in his ‘ Letter to Birkbeck+,’) and more especially 

an 





* See the accurate work of Mr. James on the Naval Trausactions of the late war 
with America. 

+ We were not quite correct, it seems, in ascribing Mr. Birkbeck’s throwing up 
his farm, and railing at the government, to the raising of his rent, and the fall of prices. 

e had no such plea, it appears, for his angry invective, having sold the remainder of his 
lease for £2000. His spleen, however, like his ‘ downward movements’ from a car- 
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an English fartes’s wife, after crossing the sea, and travel- 
ling to the Illinois with the consciousness of having expended 
a third of their substance to purchase, as yet, nothing but suf- 
ferings; for such persons to boil their pot in the gypsy-fashion, 
to have a mere board to eat on, to drink whiskey or pure water, 
to sit and sleep under a shed far inferior to ther English cow-pens, 
to have a mill at twenty miles distance, an apothecary’s shop at a 
hundred, and a doctor no where ; these, my dear Sir,’ he affec- 
tionately exclaims, ‘ are not, to such people, “ every-day evils of 
life.” ? 

‘The man of small fortune, who cares little about politics, to whom 
the comforts of England are perhaps in some degree essential, but who 
wishes to curtail his expenditure, would not act wisely by emigrating 
to America. Indeed, should such a man make the attempt, he would 
return as expeditiously as did a family who arrived at New York in 
the Pacific, on the 25th March, with the intention of continuing, but 
who took a passage back in the same vessel the following week 3—they 
went to America in the cabin, they departed from it in the steerage. 
p- 447. 

And how many thousands would follow their example, if, 
having expended their little all on a passage ‘ in the steerage,’ 

they had not left themselves without the means of return! Mr. 
F thus sums up the result of his observations. 

‘In going to America then, I would say generally, the emigrant 

‘ must expect to find—not an economical or cleanly people; not a social 

or generous people ; not a people of enlarged ideas; not a people of 









































"y riage to walking on foot, was not without a cause: not satisfied with the vast profits 
ij of so good a farm, he turned soap-boiler, by which he lost eight or ten thousand pounds. 
His laudlord is said to have composed the following epigram on his fortune :— 
* Had you ta’en less delight in political writing, 
Nor to vain speculations given scope, 
You'd have paid me my rent, 
Your time better spent, 
And besides—wash’d your hands 6f the ‘ 

Soap-boiling is not the only speculation of friend Morris which hasturned out ill. He 
appears to have tried to do something in the female line, and to have taken out a young 
lady with his’ family, as a venture. This fair creature, soon after their arrival at the 
Wabash, asserted her natural claii to liberty, and revolted to Mr. Flower, who, having 
left his wife in England, very considerutely took her to his bed ad interim. Mr. Birk- 

was very unaccountably nettled at this arrangement; and the friends now glare at 
each other across the swamp like two angry comets ‘ denouncing war and ruin.’ 

* This live-carriage, by the way, forms one of the most profitable branches of Ame- 
rican commerce, and fully accounts for the zeal and profusion with which hand-bills 
containing ‘ Encouragement to Emigrants,’ are printed and dispersed at every corner, 
together with lists of the publications of Sir Richard Philips and Dr.Seuate. Mr. Fearon 
paid ‘ forty guineas for his passage (he was one of twenty ) exclusive of wine, &c,’ and the, 
ey creatures ‘in the steerage (of whom there were thirteen) twelve pounds each, and 

d to find themselves in every thing but water.’—p. 3. So that the Washi cleared, 
by passengers alone, in the homeward voyage, nearly a thousand pounds. A trifling ‘eo 

| centage stiould probably be deducted from the amount for the agency of the Monthly 
if Magazine, and oue or two Sunday papers. 
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liberal opinions, or towards whom you can express your dhonghts “ free 
as air;” not a people friendly to the advocates of liberty in Europe ; not a 
people who understand liberty from investigation and from principle ; 
not a people who comprehend the meaning of the words “ honour” 
and “ generosity.” On the other hand, he will find a country pos- 
sessed of the most enlightened civil and political advantages! a people 
reaping the full reward of their own labours, a people not paying tythes, 
and not subjected to heavy taxation without representation ; a people 
with a small national debt; a people without spies and informers; a 
people without an enormous standing army.’ —p. 441. 

If this estimate be correct, why, it will naturally be asked, 
are not Mr. Fearon and the nine-and-thirty families who employed 
him, those ‘men of upright and conscientious minds, to whose 
happiness civil and religious liberty is essential,’ already in the 
country ‘ around which their most endeared political opinions 
are entwined’? Solely on the principle of loss and gain. If rent 
and clothing and provisions had been low, and wages and profits 
high, the ‘ friends of civil and religious liberty’ would long ere this 
have taken their flight; but finding that their pecuniary condition 
would not thereby be improved, they have saving wisdom enough 
to remain in that country which their agent has vilified with no 
sparing hand. ; 

The reader of Mr. Fearon’s book cannot avoid being struek with , 
the marked distinction uniformly drawn between the government 
and the people of America, the former of which is, on every oc- 
casion, most offensively bepraised at the expense of the latter, in- 
cluding even those who aré in the immediate exercisé of the 
functions of that government. We hear over and over again, that 
it is an easy, cheap, and reasonable government; and yet all the 
materials of it, all the members of the several departments of it, 
are accused of ignorance, vulgarity, brutality, and corruption. 
In one place the author is told, and beliéves, that almost every 
civil office in the state is ‘ bought and sold as commonly as the 
poor oppressed men of colour are in the neighbouring states, 
or as seats in the English House of Commons.’ (p. 133.) He 
hears of ‘ jobs and peculations’ at another (p.15.); of bargaining 
for offices at a third (325.); and that the election of the President 
is a matter of ‘ juggle and intrigue.’ Mr. Hulme (the friend of 
Cobbett) told him that the latter had declared that ‘ during the 
several years which he resided near the Treasury n London, he 
did not witness so much bribery, corruption, and place-hunting as 
he had seen in one week in Pennsylvania; and that the members 
of the legislature were engaged in little except smoking, drinking 
and gambling.’ ‘In all these opinions Mr. Hulme cordially 
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joined’! (p. 298.); and Mr. Fearon himself tells us that ‘ he be~ 
came acquainted with facts in Washington which no man could 
have induced him to believe without personal observation.’ Yet, 
after all this, and more—after repeated declarations that every 
élection in America, from the President downwards, is carried by 
bribery, corruption or intrigue,—by a strange perversity of in- 
tellect, he dares to put such practices in competition with the ad- 
ministration of justice in England, and to call the government of 
America an enlightened and reasonable government ! 

A word more as to this cheapness, of which Mr. Fearon so fre- 
quently reminds his readers, and by which he means, we suppose, 
if he has any meaning at all, the low salaries of the public func- 
tionaries, and the moderate rate of taxation: they get a President, 
for instance, he says, at the rate of £5625 a year, which ‘is 
found to procure able men, who have really talent and mind at 
their own disposal.’ Indeed he has made the notable discovery that 
‘ the statesman of America is perhaps of a superior race to those 
of Europe,’—none of your ‘ regularly trained’ or ‘ family-born 
great men.’ Of what materials then do these incomparable 
statesmen consist? for there is not a class of citizens throughout 
the United States that Mr. Fearon has spared—the answer is, 
of lawyers, the class which of all others he has loaded with the 
greatest share of his vituperation. 

We doubt not that in England, as well as in America, we 
might have lawyers equally cheap. We might engage the splen- 
did talents of Dr. Watson, for the foreign, and his learned col- 
league, Mr. Preston, for the home department, on still easier 
terms ; and we might perhaps hire a sovereign, who would not 
scruple to ride down to the Parliament-house, booted and spurred ; 
and hang the bridle of his horse on the railing, while he delivered his 
speech from the throne. But what would the nation gain by this? 
Would she sustain a more dignified character sheced? oe would 
her safety, honour, and welfare be increased at home? Would the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, and the other great nobles and proprie- 
tors of the land,—would the manufacturer, the shop-keeper, and 
the mechanic consider their lives, their liberties,and their property 
more secure under a government thus cheap/y administered, than, 
as it now stands, at an expense probably to each individual of 
about tenpence a year? ‘ To mete out a meagre subsistence to 
the public servants of a country,’ Mr. Bristed says, ‘ and to cal- 
culate, to a single dollar, the exact amount of bodily and men- 
tal labour, for which a given salary is to be equivalent, is a 
theoretic illusion and a practical evil: in consequence of this 
marvellous improvement in the system of political economy, 
there 
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there is nut a sufficient stipend allowed to any American public 
officer, whether executive, or judicial, or muinistefial, or naval, 
or military, to enable him to support the decent exterior of a 
gentleman.’ Anda very sensible writer, ‘ The Federalist,’ in his 
answer to a scurrilous publication by an Irishman of the name 
of Carey, justly observes that ‘ when the government of a coun- 
try falls into the hands of demagogues and partizans, and men of 
low habits, loose principles and depraved understandings, as well 
as hearts, gain influence and ascendency ; the public taste becomes 
vitiated, the public morals contaminated, the public welfare en- 
tirely disregarded, and individual interest, and individual ag- 
randizement, the only objects of the governmental solicitude.’ 

We more than suspect that this cheap government of the United 
States is, after all, of as little advantage to the individuals of the 
community, as to the national honor and national welfare : where 
indeed is the national advantage of a cheap government, the mem- 
bers of which can help themselves to what they please? or the in- 
dividual benefit where every thing else is dear? If (as Mr. 
Fearon assures us) 150 per cent. is paid for lodging more than in 
England, and nearly as much for all the necessaries of life—if a 
coat costs eight guineas, a great coat eleven, a pair of indifferent 
boots from forty to fifty shillings, a pair of shoes half as much, and 
ahat forty shillings, what is saved by ‘a cheap government,’ and 
* moderate taxation’? May we not conclude that Mr. Fearon 
was correctly told that ‘the Americans, in proportion to their 
means, were more heavily taxed than the people of England’? 
—p- 64. And might he not have discovered this, without being 
told, from his own experience? ‘ 1 was astonished,’ (he says) ‘ at 
the numerous lots of land, which are sold at auction in adi the 
States for non-payment of taxes. I have seen lists in the news- 
papers, and at the taverns, which could not contain less in each, 
than fourteen hundred names of defaulters, whose property was to 
be transferred to the highest bidder:’—‘ and the last published 
lists of insolvents in New York alone contained upwards of four 
hundred names.’—p. 209. . 

We here close our strictures. Before, however, we dismiss 
the subject, we must beg our readers to recollect that the views of 
America which have been presented to them in the present Num- 
ber, were not taken by unfriendly hands, or by persons prejudiced, 
however lightly, in favour of this country. Mr, Bristed, whose 
work we first examined, is an Englishman, it is true, but, one that 
has neither part nor portion among us; he is, in fact, an enthusiast 
for the glory of the Dnited States, which he founds on the ruin 
of Great Britain, an event that he appears to contemplate with 
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sufficient complacency. Mr. Fearon, the author before us, is 
possessed with a kind of patriophobia, an instinctive dread of all 
the institutions, civil and religious, of his native land, and fierce 
and vehement against his sovereign, ‘ and all who are .put in au- 
thority under him.’ It is evident, therefore, that whatever deduc- 
tions may be called for on the score of partiality, will take 
nothing from the hideousness of the picture. 

We could have wished to part with Mr. Fearon on better 
terms. Cobbett calls him ‘ a young chap ;’—(this, by the way, ill 
agrees with his ‘o/d friendship for his Majesty, )—there might, 
therefore, be some chance of his improvement, were it not that 
his prejudices, which all point one way, are rooted in the pro- 
foundest ignorance. One valuable quality, indeed, Mr. Fearon 
possesses, and it is this which, in despite of numerous defects, 
renders his book one of the most interesting and amusing that 
ever came before us. He is a lover of truth, and, so far as he 
discerns it, is ready to set it forth. We cannot recoliect an in- 
stance, during the whole of our progress through his voluminous 
work, in which a suspicion of his veracity as to what he saw and 
heard crossed our minds. 

Amusement, however, is not all that these ‘ Sketches’ supply ; 
they are pregnant with information of the most valuable kind to 
every one who meditates a removal to America. The author 
wished, he says—he even laboured ‘ to force himself to speak fa- 
vourably’ of what he saw in that country ; but his sincerity over- 
ner his prejudices, and he perpetually bewails the ungrate- 

ul truths which the monitions of conscience will not allow him 
to suppress.—Our readers have seen children anxiously watching 
the successive extinction of sparks in a sheet of burnt paper. 
This infant play is the serious employment of Mr. Fearon: he has 
placed before his fancy the plane of the United States more thickly 
studded with moral and political virtues than the galaxy with stars ; 
and the fretful disquietude, the terror with which he witnesses the 
disappearance of every luminary, in succession, as his eye is di- 
rected to it, forms not the least entertaining part of his adventures, 

He is evidently a man of very limited faculties. He camot 
compare, nor reason from what he sees to what is immediately 
connected with it. To enable him to judge, every object must 

ss, individually, before him. When one ridiculous prejudice 

as been subdued by personal conviction, he never appears to 
entertain the slightest suspicion that he can possibly be the dupe 
of another; nor to abate one jot of confidence in his own saga- 
city. Hence he is in a state of perpetual childhood.” His total 
want of knowledge is sufficiently apparent; and. his principles 
ns (which, 
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(which, as we have already said, are those of the Black Dwarf and 
the Examiner) are elucidated by every line of his correspondence. 
If he were not too vain for advice, a salutary lesson might be 
pointed out to him in the effects of his own excursion. His violent 
prejudices in favour of America, he confesses, have been shaken 
or removed. May it not be worth his while to consider, whether 
those more violent ones which he entertains against his own Country 
have a more sure foundation than the former ?—Whether, if he 
would look for information from other sources than those to which 
he has so unhappily for his credit confined his studies, there might 
not be a chance of his discovering that neither civil nor religious 
liberty was so abridged m this country as to force a conscientious 

rson to flee for a fuller enjoyment of them to a land of misrule 
and impiety? Truth is meghty, and will force a way through 
stronger obstacles than Mr. Fearon is ever likely to oppose:to it. 
We cannot give a more striking proof of our assertion than the 
following passage, which, while it appositely closes our remarks, 
will come doubly recommended to our author when he hears that 
it is extracted from the last work of that ‘ celebrated man’ to whose 
political wisdom he bows with admiration. 

‘ ENGLAND has been very-happy and free ; her greatness 
and renown have been surpassed by those of no nation in the 
world ; her wise, just, and merciful laws form the basis of that 
freedom which we here enjoy; she has been fertile beyond all 
rivalship in men of learning, and men devoted to the cause of 
freedom and humanity; her people, though proud afd domi- 
neering, yield to no people in the world in frankness, good faith, 
sincerity and benevolence : and I cannot but know, that this state 
of things has existed, and that this people has been formed, under 
a government of KING, LORDS, and COMMONS.’ 





Art. VIII. Church-of- Englandism and its Catechism examined ; 
preceded by Strictures on the Exclusionary System, as pursued 
in the National Society's Schools: interspersed with purallel 
views of the English and Scottish Established and Non-estab- 
lished Churches: and concluding with Remedies Proposed for 
Abuses Indicated: and an Examination of the Parliamentary 
System of Church Reform lately pursued, and still pursuing : 
including the proposed New Churches. By Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq. Bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and late of Queen’s-college,' 
Oxford, M. A. 


FEW persons have derived more advantage from the choice of 
an almost open subject than Mr. Bentham. Before him scarcely 
L4 any 
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any one had aspired to write methodically on legislation, and by 
treating it systematically to raise it to the rank of ascience. The 
works of Montesquieu and Beccaria, replete as they are with the 

rofoundest original thinking, and deep insight into the frame of 
oe society, are, in fact, only collections of discursive and un- 
connected essays ; and though they furnish a rich mine of materials 
for such an undertaking, yet they do not aim at a complete eluci- 
dation of those principles on which political institutions are 
founded, and on which all legislative enactments should proceed. 
Mr. Bentham, however, made this attempt, and being possessed 
of unwearied industry, considerable ingenuity, and no small con- 
fidence in his own powers, he erected a system which was to com- 
prize within its limits the whole of human nature, and to be 
applicable to every case that could arise upon the surface of the 
earth. ‘There was something imposing in the vastness of the de- 
sign, as well as in the bold pretensions of the redacteur; and as 
there existed no acknowledged standard with which to compare 
his principles, many of those who shunned the fatigue of thinking 
for themselves have been in the habit of looking to the T’raitées 
de Législation, and the Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses as 
the only depositories of the principles of human government. 

But if these boasted works be examined, they will be found 
to contain very little to justify the opinion entertained of them 
by the author and his admirers. They are encumbered through- 
out with many tedious classifications, which, even when they 
are correct, are utterly unimportast, with mere verbal distinctions, 
and truisms laboriously demonstrated. Mr: Bentham’s fondness 
for system, and his taste for subtle disputation, often decoy him 
from matters of real importance to frivolous refinements; and when 
a good thought occurs, he generally renders it ridiculous by over- 
stretching it, and injudiciously applying it where it is not suitable. 

Mr. Bentham has also some other defects, which preclude him 
from being very useful in the department which he has chosen. He 
has not that knowledge of human nature, or that sympathy with it, 
on which moral philosophy must be founded. He is, as he tells us, 
‘a recluse, who forms no part of society,’ one who lives ‘ as if he 
were immured in a cell ;’ and thus separated from his fellow-crea- 
tures, he is not conscious of, and cannot comprehend many of the 
feelings that reside in the human heart. Judging of mankind only 
from books, and from his own systems, he has formed a very low, 
and a very erroneous opinion of it. He seems to have hardly any 
conception of disinterested virtue, but refers every action to sordid 
self-interest, or to some other equally gross and palpable motive, 
and rejecting all those that are less obvious, and more difficult to 
be 
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be weighed, he fancies that the conduct of a man may be reduced 
to calculation like the movement of a machine. Measuring 
morality by utility, and the utility of every thing by the quantity of 
pleasure, which, according to his own estimate, it produces, he thinks 
he can discriminate to a nicety the shades of right and wrong. 
And when he is thus led to results directly contrary to universal 
feeling, he is not induced to entertain any doubts of the perfection 
of the process by which he has arrived at them, but without hesita- 
tion announces that he alone is right, and that the moral feelings of 
the rest of mankind are perverted. ! 

The restless ambition of Mr. Bentham has prompted him to 
attempt, in succession, to become the governor of a prison, the 
enlightener of the world, the legislator of despotic Russia, of repub- 
lican America, and lastly the head of a chrestomathic school. In 
these very various pursuits he has met with several repulses. No 
nation has yet trusted its guidance to him ; and though he has been 
most liberal of his offers, and hawked his wares about wherever 
there was any chance of a market, he has not yet had an order for 
a single code of laws. The English government has not persevered 
in his prison-scheme; and the pecuniary recompense, which he re- 
ceived for his services in that department, was but scanty compared 
to the golden hopes in which he once indulged. These mortifica- 
tions, particularly the last, have apparently thrown a misanthropical 
gloom over his temper, and hurried him from general speculations 
to smaller matters, and to attacks on individual persons and institu- 
tions. He has found that to teach abstract principles alone, has not 
been sufficient to remove all the evil that unfortunately exists in 
the world. It is necessary to furnish also a practical comment; 
he has therefore descended to particulars, and has lately employed 
himself in the publication of works having for their immediate ob- 
ject the thorough reform of the civil and religious establishments of 

is own country. Its government and its systems of education he 
has already treated of, and in the present volume he gives us his 
ideas of its national church. 

The work opens with a short correspondence commenced by 
our author with Mr. W. Smith, on the subject of a bill, which 
that gentleman brought into Parliament a few years ago, to relieve 
Unitarian dissenters from some antiquated and unexecuted penal 
statutes. This useless though harmless measure, it will be remem- 
bered, ultimately passed into a law: but, it seems, from Mr. Smith’s 
statement that, during the discussion of it in the Upper House, some 
objections were taken by the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice to the form in which it was first introduced. At their 
suggestion it was negatived, and a new bill to the same effect with 
some 
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some formal difference was prepared, and received the sanction of 
the legislature is the same session. Mr. Bentham, who was in 
search for some criminating matter, is rather disappointed that no 
marks of bigotry or intolerance could be found in the conduct of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury throughout the transaction; but so 
explicit is Mr. Smith’s declaration of the ‘ uniform frankness and 
liberality’ of his Grace, that our author, notwithstanding all his inge- 
nuity in the detection of latent bad motives, is not able to impeach 
it. He consoles himself, however, by indulging his vituperative 
propensities upon the two learned lords who effected the alteration 
in the bill, and very philosophically conjeetures that they threw out 
the first bill for the sake of some additional fees that might be 
payable on the introduction of the second. After thus displaying his 
knowledge of the ‘ springs of action,’ he steps aside to mention Lord 
Ellenborough’s act, ‘ by which, im the true Draco style, a bounty 
is given upon murder;’ and to hint at the causes that make our sta- 
tute law so voluminous and so bad. All Jegislation, he says, is done 
* under the direction of those whose interest it is that it should be 
as badly done as possible. Uncognoscibility being the end, in- 
distinctness, volummousness, confusion, uncertainty, are so many 
means.’ He next renews his attacks on his old enemy, ‘sham law, 
commonly called common law,’ and tries to convince his correspon- 
dent, that though he has removed the statutes so obnoxious to So- 
civians, he has still no security for the toleration of his religious 
tenets, that he is still kept ‘ in hot water,’ and is likely to be per- 
secuted, and ‘ ground to powder’ by ‘ the piety of the common 
law.’ ‘ Know you not, sir, ina word, that wheresoever common 
law reigns, security—whether it be for life, liberty, property, or 
any thing else—is an empty name?’ If our author has not some- 
“what exaggerated the terrors of the law, it is surprising that he 
should have contrived to preserve his life from its ravages so long, 
and still more surprising that he should subject-himself to it any 
longer than he can help. 

' _ Mr. Bentham now enters upon the consideration of the Church 
Catechism, which is here termed a ‘ sub-substitute for the Bible.’ 
A great many pages are devoted to a particular discussion of its 
demerits. We shall not disgust our readers with any specimens of 
‘the wretched and impious sophistry with which its expressions and 
‘doctrines are criticized. The faults which Mr. Bentham has de- 
tected in it, he classes, with his usual regularity, under five general 
heads, and shews that, besides the minor offences of bad grammar 
and bad logic, this ‘ pestiferous compound’ inculcates the practice 
of * hypocrisy, lying, imposition, sin and vice in every other shape.’ 
And he calls upon the ‘ rulers of the Church of England’ to give 
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jt up, and ‘to cease acting in the character of suborners of juvenile 
mendacity.” 

Unfortunately, however, our cletgy have a strong attachment 
to this formulary, and insist upon teaching it m the schools over 
which they preside, partly, it seems, because they find it an able 
assistant in the propagation of insincerity, their darling vice, and 

rtly because it is of service in the hostilities which our author 
los discovered they have long meditated and are now carrying on 
against the Bible. ‘To keep the Bible as much as may be out 
of sight, is a policy, which, as far as circumstances have admitted, 
has ever been pursued in common, by Church of Romanism and 
Church of Englandism.’—p. 55. 


* In the hands of Lancaster, with or without intention, the Bible, put 
into action by the instrument invented by Dr. Bell, worked as a batter- 
ing-ram against the Established Church.—What was to be done? The 
Bible suited not the purposes of the Church of Rome: they forbade the 
use of it. As little did it or does it suit the purposes of the present 
rulers of the Church of England. What then was to be done ?—Forbid 
the use of it they could not. What, in the sume view, they could and 
did was—to teach, in the new way, the old thing which they found 
already in use—the Catechism :—the Catechism, which, having so long 
ago been taken in substance from the Church of Rome, was now seen 
to be so commodiously suited to those same purposes. The Bible was 
taught by Lancaster: the Church of England Catechism was not taught 
byhim, Should the system of Lancaster spread, and become universal, 
—the Bible might prevail over the Catechism, and the Church of Eng- 
land might thus be brought to an end.—Dr. Bell was taken up,—and, 
with the Catechism in his hand, employed to defend the Church against 
the Bible. ' 

‘ The war thus secretly carried on against the Bible, common pru- 
dence forbade to become an open one. Appearances required that 
some use should appear to be made of it. Selected and cooked up in 
the manner which was judged a proper one, the Parables, the Miracles, 
the Discourses of Jesus,—sooner or later, (for, in the accounts published, 
times are throughout kept, as will be seen, in a state of the most conve- 
nient darkness)—sooner or later, some of each, at any rate, were pro- 
fessed at least to be taught.—Taught—but how? Taught by being 
caused to be repeated ? Oh, no: that was a privilege, reserved (as in 
Part I. § 4, as hath been seen) for compositions of superior worth and 
use: for the Graces, the Collects, the Prayers, the Catechism,—the Cate- 
chism “ entire and broken”—of the Church of England. Under the im- 
possibility of suppressing it altogether, the shortness of one short dis- 
course—the Lord’s Prayer, saved it from exclusion, so resolutely put 
upon every thing else that was ever said by him.’—pp. 55, 56. 


Thus arose the National Society, intended by its patrons as a 
mode of attack on the Bible, and it appears that in this extraordi- 
nary 
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nary warfare, the assailants had recourse to the most extraordinary 
means. From the first origin of this society Mr. Bentham, it 
seems, closely watched their ‘ nefarious’ proceedings. From the 
first, several strange circumstances excited in his mind a suspicion 
‘ that all was not right,’ and that there was some concealed fraud 
at. the bottom. Sometimes the dates of its meetings were not ad- 
vertized, sometimes the place was omitted, the members present 
were not named, and, what is worst of all, the secretary most cor- 
ruptly suppressed all but the initial letters of his Christian names, 
and signed himself T. T. Walmsley. This was strong evidence of 
guilt, and by a lengthened and minute examination of the various 
artifices, Mr. Bentham found that they who constitute this Society 
have all along been deceiving the public with ‘ a tissue of impos- 
ture, if not of absolute forgery ;’ that in order to magnify their 
importance, they have been in the habit of announcing fictitious 
meetings, held by ‘ imaginary persons,’ committees without any 
* tokens of existence,’ and resolutions that were never passed except 
tn nubibus: it is, in fact, ‘ a society of invisibles.’ 

Our author, however, carries his scepticism a little too far. Not- 
withstanding his doubts of the existence of this excellent associa- 
tion, it is certainly not altogether invisible. Its good effects are 
both seen and felt, and are widely diffused and every where acknow- 
ledged. We can assure Mr. Bentham of these facts, and to satisfy 
some of his other scruples we will tell him, we have been credibly 
informed that Mr. Walmsley is a person én esse, and that (whatever 
may have been his reasons for concealing them) he actually has two 
Christian names. 

This Society is, we are told, intended as ‘a job for the bishops,’ 
and ‘ the intolerant part of the bishops and their adherents, being 
but too probably the major part of them, contrive in this way to 
enjoy the benefit of their wickedness, without standing exposed to 
the disgrace so justly due to it.’ This disgrace they will now no 
longer escape; their wicked design of teaching religion, that 
* sanctified and so well elaborated production of the modern den of 
Cacus,’ is detected; they must now blush, if they can, at the expo- 
sure of their ‘ self-conscious improbity,’ and submit to the ‘ due 
humiliation’ with which they are here threatened. 

Having disposed of the subordinate and less important subjects 
of the Catechism and the National Society, our author enters at 
large on the consideration of the church, its various ‘ abominations’ 
and  antichristian practices.’ We cannot follow him through all his 
lamentations over the many virtues that are sacrificed to the ‘ Mo- 
loch of the Church of England,’ and the divisions and subdivisions 
of the twenty-five vices (for that is the exact number) which render 
it 
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it ¢ adverse to the joint interests of piety, morality, and economy.’ 
Many of the faults here attributed to it are such, as have often 
before been laid to its charge by its enemies; but Mr. Bentham 
must certainly be allowed the merit of having enlarged the catalogue. 
He is clearly original when he says that ‘ ueglect of duty, wilful, 
constant, predetermined neglect of duty, and with it obtainment of 
money on false pretences, is sanctioned and established by the 
legislature.’ We have often heard complaints of ‘ extravagantly 
paid benefices,’ but our author is the first who has pointed out the 
very alarming consequences of those occasional dues which he em- 
phatically terms ‘ the fornication-compelling, and birth and death 
embittering surplice-fees.’ He has wandered a good way, even 
from bis own former notions, in quest of accusations against our 
Rome-begotten and Rome-resembling church. He used to think 
that the many crimes committed in this country were owing to the 
ill construction of our laws, and at the time when he offered to 
convert rogues into honest men by contract, he flattered himself 
that with a system of laws framed according to his own views, and 
a panopticon of proper dimensions, the national morals might have 
been regenerated. But even attachment to his own speculations 
has yielded to enmity to the establishment, and we now learn that 
it is to ‘ the crime-producing virtue’ of Church-of-Englandism that 
we are indebted for every moral disorder. ‘ Where would penal 
colonies, hulks or jails, find inhabitants, but for the Church of Eng- 
land?’ ‘Thus the good that is done by the prisons is undone by the 
churches, and unless the latter be abolished the former will always 
overflow. Even the errors and superstitions of a rival creed the 
clergy are to answer for. What interest they can have in the sup- 
port of popery is not very obvious; but according to Mr. Bentham 
they degrade the understandings of the lower Irish to render them 
ineapailte of perceiving the abuses of the protestant establishment, 
and on this subtle calculation of remote advantage they perversely 
assist in keeping up the authority of his holiness. ‘ Yes; it is for 
Church-of- Englaidism, as well as by Church-of-Englandism, that 
Catholicism and Popery are kept on foot in Ireland.’ 

Under the system here delineated, the unfortunate laity are, it 
seems, ‘ excellently well fleeced and squeezed, and no less excel- 
lently gulled and duped.’ He rather grieves at the patience with 
which they submit to such exactions. ‘ But solong as people will 
continue to lie with their heads in a bush, to be thus vexed and pil- 
laged, — is the imposture, where even the violence that will be 
grudged ?” 

‘The spectacle of his unhappy countrymen, suffering under this 
load of misery does not oppress the spirits of Mr. Bentham; on 
the 
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the contrary he seems rather to enjoy it, and cries out in sportive: 
triamph— 

* There stands Excellent Church. Behold her in puris naturakbus. 
These are among her vices. More, at any time, if wanted. Enquire, as 
above, of the Diocesan Secretary. Who shall make up the per contra 
side of her account? Who shall make out the list of her Excellencies? — 
Come forward, Dean Kipling ;—Come forward, Dean Andrews ;—Come 
forward, Bishop Burgess ;—Come forward, Bishop Marsh ;—Come for- 
ward, Bishop Howley;—Come forward, Archbishop Sutton ;—“‘ De- 
fenders of the Faith and so forth.”—Come forward, Legion,—Saints of 
all sorts and sizes, buttoned up into unity in the waistcoat of the Quar- 
terly Review. —pp. 377. : 

Such is the classic wit with which our author can enliven a 
dreary prospect! and this is not the only instance in which he has 
deigned to make merry with his opponents, and to employ the 
weapons of gay irony and delicate sarcasm. To ourselves he has 
been throughout particularly attentive, and besides the honourable 
mention made of us in the above passage, he proposes to dignify us 
(perhaps rather prematurely) with the honour of canonization, and 
jocularly designates us by the title of St. Quarterly Review. It is 
gratifying to observe that profound philosophical reflection is not 
incompatible with sprightly elegance, and that our author’s applica- 
tion to severer studies has not dimmed the brilliancy of his fancy. 

After having given so melancholy a view of the present system, 
we hasten to reverse the picture, and to show how complete is the 
alteration proposed by the author. He does not approve of half- 
measures, and accordingly the catalogue of what is to be abolished 
is tolerably extensive. It includes, besides ‘ all recorded declara- 
tions of belief concerning doctrine,’ all dignities and all offices in 
the church, (except that of parish clerk,) and all without exception 
in the universities. College fellowships are to be given to half-pay 
officers, and the colleges themselves to be converted into invalid 
barracks. ‘The performance of divine service, which for some rea- 
son or other is still to be continued, is to be committed to the 
clerk, or to a parish boy, to be taught reading for the purpose, and 
to receive a small stipend out of the poors-rates. The advantages 
which this plan offers in point of economy are obvious, and the im- 
provement in discipline will probably be equal; for if the young 
preacher should be guilty of any irregularity, bis congregation are 
to correct his negligence, or ‘ boyish malice,’ by proper rebuke, or 
if necessary a proportionate application of the rod. 

These are Mr. Bentham’s views of the dignity of the clerical 
profession, and the remarks which he has incidentally let fall on 
that of the law, indicate it to be no better, and to stand in need of 
some 
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some similar reform. He seems to think that the ‘ man of law,’ 
the ‘ veteran and wily lawyer,’ is a character as detrimental to so- 
ciety as the ‘ lawyer-tutored priest,’ and that it is a generous rivalry 
in the arts of fiction that endears these two professions to one ano- 


‘ Fraud, under the name of fiction, being the grand instrument of his 
power—fraud upon the legislature—fraud upon the people—fraud on 
every occasion—is dear to the man of law ; dear to him—primarily for 
the sake.of that same power, secondarily, and by force of habit, for its 
own sake. Fraud,in every licensed shape in which he has a part in the 
management of it—(and in what licensed shape has he not a part in the 
management of it?) it is his interest that to the eye of the public it 
should be as familiar as possible Familiar? —Why? even that by fami- 
liarity the deformity of it may, as nearly as possible, be rendered im- 
perceptible. Never without fraud will the man of law do any thing 
which he can contrive to do by or with fraud. Bad things he does by 
fraud, because he could not do them otherwise : good things, when 
they must be done, he chooses to do by fraud,—that by the goodness of 
the effect the blindness of the public may be deluded into a belief of the 
goodness of the tustrument. And whether he is or is not conscious of 
them (for—no fees being to be got by the perusal of it—his own mind 
is an object too frightful for the man of law to be fond of looking into) 
whether he is or is not conscious of them—in the fictions, alias the 
Srauds, with which the Catechism will be seen to swarm, may be seen 
the cause of the fondness with which it is hugged, not only by the 
established priest, but by his confederate, the man of law. The Liturgy, 
with its Catechism and its Altar, have they not become stepping-stones 
not only to spiritual but to temporal benches? From interpreting, in the 
Church-of-England mode, according to the rules that will be seen, the 
Oracles of God, the halt-bigot, half-hypocrite comes to interpret, ac- 
cording to the same rules, the oracles of the grim Idol, to which, day 
by day, under the name of Common Law, so many lives and fortunes are 
sacrificed : the Idol manufactured by his predecessors on the same 
Bench, with the instrument with which Samson slew the Philistines.’-— 
pp- 229, 230. 

We commonly feel most warmly on those subjects that come 
most nearly home to us,.and it is therefore not surprizing that, 
amidst a general hatred of the institutions of his country, Mr, Ben- 
tham’s bitterest animosity should be directed against the university 
at which he was educated, and the profession of which he is a 
member. The object of the universities is, he tells us, to in- 
culcate ‘ habits of insincerity,’ and to teach ‘ perjury in perfec- 
tion;’ ‘the end of law is uncognoscibility. As Mr, Bentham 
does not deal in facts, we cannot speak to his veracity, and do not 
know how far he may have profited by the mendacious instructions 
of his college tutors; but his work certainly exhibits symptoms of 
uncognoscibility as strong, at least, as those in any legal composi- 
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tion. The art of protecting his ideas from penetration by involving 

" them in pri omar to an unusual extent. This, and his 

taste for quibbling, Mr. Bentham may perhaps have learnt from 

his former professional pursuits, and if such be the case his anger 

— the law is not disproportionate to the injury it has done 
im. 

It is in tracing human actions to their motives, and to the hidden 
feelings which give rise to them, that the power and discernment of av 
moral philosopher display themselves the most. Mr. Bentham very 
adequately performs this part of the character. He points out the 
objects with a view to which every measure has been taken, and 
leaves nothing uncertain as to the secret or open designs of his op- 
ponents. His ideas, as we have already seen, are by no means 
favourable to their moral integrity. To the Bishop of London 
he is indeed more charitable than to any other person who has the 
ill-luck to be mentioned in this volume. The conduct of that Right 
Reverend prelate arises, it ishinted, from the misfortune of insanity, 
if that can be called a misfortune which shelters him from account- 
ability for the guilt here laid-to his charge. This instance of 
exemption is however solitary, and almost all the other persons 
and a ore of persons mentioned or alluded to, are accused of 
the worst of actions, and those actions are traced to some low and 
degrading origin; to cool calculating selfishness, or to ‘ interest-be- 

“gotten prejudice.’ 

Mr..Bentham’s ‘ laudatory’ remarks are very rare, and he sel- 
dom uses terms of approbation, except to apply them ironically 
to his enemies. But in the language of vulgar scurrility, his vo- 
cabulary is copious and original, and all the terms of abuse that 
he can find or invent are profusely distributed on whatever is with- 
in his reach. In his indiscriminate railing, it is impossible to re- 
cognize any marks of the conviction of a liberal philosophy, or the 
warmth of a generous enthusiasm for theoretical perfection. If he 
were led away by too high a conception of the dignity ofour nature, 
or by an overstrained zeal for the happiness of mankind, we might 
excuse indignation flowing from such a source, and pardon intem- 
perate expressions of it; but his invective evidently arises from 
wounded vanity, and from the hatred which he nourishes against alt 
whom he looks upon as obstacles to any of his plans: It proba- 
bly never ectatiall to him to doubt the infallibility of his reason- 
ings, or the certainty of his conclusions; and not being charitable 
enough to make allowances for the weaker understandings of others, 
he thinks that, but for their own selfish views, all would acknow- 
ledge the truth of his doctrines. He therefore denounces as hypo- 
crites all who are not his converts, and apparently feels towards 
them as if they were his enemies. No accusation is too improba- 
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ble, no insinuation too calumnious to be propagated against them. 
The deep-rooted malignity exhibited in this volume must render it 
disgusting to every person whose mind contains the smallest por- 
tion of candour. 

Mr. Bentham’s friends may perhaps offer for his present pub- 
lication the excuse which he so kindly proposed for the Bishop of 
London ; but we are inclined to think, that in giving to the world 
these angry effusions, he has acted only upon he principles of his 
own peculiar philosophy. In the Traités de Législation our author 
has classed under nine heads the different kinds of pleasure of 
which man is susceptible ; amongst these a place is given to the 
pleasures of malevolence. The work before us is a practical 
exemplification of this amiable feature in his ethical system. If 
any man doubted before the existence of these pleasures, if any 
were ignorant of their extent, and of the length to which they may 
lead their votary, let him read ‘ Church-of-Englandism,’ and he 
will be convinced that they cannot have been overrated. 

It is fortunate that this book (as we have said) is not at all at- 
tractive; it is too obscure to be generally understood, and too 
ridiculous to be admired; and however mischievous the intention, 
the tendency will be very innoxious. Of its worst part, the indecent 
levity with which all that is sacred is treated in it, we have not 
spoken. These offences must be answered for at a higher tribunal; 
but. we would seriously recommend it to the author to consider, 
whether the decline of life cannot be better spent than in captiously 
cavilling at the doctrines of religion, and in profane ridicule of its 
most holy rites ? 

—— : 
Art. [X.—1. The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the 

Thirteenth Century; being a Description by that early Travel- 

ler of remarkable places and things, in the Eastern parts of 

the World. Translated from the Italian, with Notes, by Wil- 

liam Marsden, F.R.S. &c. with a Map. London. 1818. 

2. Di Marco Polo e degli aiteri Vioggiatori Veneziani pid illus- 
tri Dissertazioni dei P. Ab. D. Placido Zurla. Vol. i. in 

Venezia. 1818. 


. Tt might have been expected,’ Mr. Marsden says, ‘ that in ages 

past, a less tardy progress would have been made in doing jus- 
tice to the intrinsic merits of a work (whatever were its defects as 
a composition) that first conveyed to Europeans a distinct idea of 
the empire of China, and, by shewing its situation together with 
that of Japan (before cuted unknown) in respect to the great 
Eastern ocean, which was supposed to meet and form one body of 
water with the Atlantic, eventually led to the important discoveries 
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of the Spaniards and Portugueze.’ At length, however, we need not 
scruple to assert that aiaghe justice has been done to the charac- 
ter and reputation of this early oriental traveller; and that the name 
of Marco Polo stands completely rescued from that unmerited 
reproach which, in an age of ignorance, was wantonly heaped upon 
it, and which five centuries have not been sufficient eutirely to 
wipe away; at least, according to Mr. Marsden, who tells us there 
are still those ‘ who declare their want of faith, and make the 
character of Marco Polo the subject of their pleasantry.—There 
may be such ‘ persons ;’ but we should be somewhat less tender of 
their cavils and scruples than Mr. Marsden, and manifest very little 
of that consideration which he has youchsafed to shew them, by 
undertaking his ‘ translation and commentary,’ as he tells us, ‘ with 
the view of removing from such candid and reflecting minds any 
doubts of the honest spirit in which the original was composed.’ 

For ourselves we can safely say that, on every occasion where we 
have found it necessary to refer to Marco Polo, either for the corro- 
boration of some fact, or to trace back the progressive geography 
of Asiatic countries, we never found cause to call in question the 
fidelity and veracity of this early traveller; on whom, perhaps not 
quite appropriately, Malte-Brun has not hesitated to bestow the ap- 
pellation of ‘ the creator of modern oriental geography—the Hum- 
boldt of the thirteenth century’—We say, not quite appropriately, 
because Carpin and Rubruquis preceded him into Tartary; and 
he has no claim either to science or philosophy, with both of 
which the modern traveller is so eminently gifted. He was how- 
ever a man of observation, of sound judgment, and discretion; and, 
like the ‘ Father of History,’ whom he most resembles, always 
careful to separate the knowledge acquired by his own experience 
from that which was communicated to him by others. Mr. Marsden, 
we think, has succeeded in removing every unfavourable impression ; 
and we augur confidently that, from this time, the reputation of this 
voble Venetian.will be considered as fully established, even by those 
on whom the translator has bestowed the unmerited compliment of 
composing so elaborate a work for their conviction. 

It is not a little remarkable that, while Mr. Marsden was pre- 
paring his work in England, no less than three Italian publications 
on the life and travels of Marco-Polo were in preparation in Italy— 
one by the Cavaliere Baldelli at Florence, another.at Rome, and a 
third, the only one that has yet appeared, by the Abbate Placido 
Zurla, who had already published a short account of our traveller in 
a work brought out in numbers at Milan, under the name of Vite 
e Ritratti d’ Illustri Italiani, in which was given a pretended por- 
trait of Marco Polo, but which is proved: by Mr. Marsden to be 
altogether fictitious. 

Judging 
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Judging from the scanty additional materials interspersed in 
Zurla’s work, we are not led to form any very high expectation of 
the other two which are to follow; few if any new lights, we fear, 
are likely to be produced from the hidden stores of Italy. The 
plan of Zurla is radically defective; he has not only analyzed but 
absolutely anatomized his author—cut and hacked him into frag- 
ments, and mixed them up with so many extraneous scraps of his 
own, that even if Marco Polo himself were to rise from the dead 
he could not possibly recognise his own work—in short, it is no 
longer the travels of Marco Polo, but a collection of dissertations 
on the geography, natural history, customs, &c. of Eastern Tartary 
and China, preceded by a biographical notice of the author and his 
family. 

Mr. Marsden has adopted a very different, and, in our opinion, 
a much more judicious plan in the conduct of his work: by pre- 
serving the author’s narrative entire, he has exhibited Marco Polo 
in his true shape and proportion, unchanged in all respects, except 
that of his English dress. We were indeed persuaded, before we 
opened the volume, that no one was so well qualified to do justice 
to the merits of the illustrious traveller, as the learned and accurate 
historian of Sumatra. His residence on that island, which is 
largely spoken of by Marco Polo‘ under the name of Java Minor, 
first gave him, he says, occasion to examine the narrative relating 
to it; ‘ and it has since,’ he adds, ‘ been my unceasing wish that 
the elucidation of its obscurities should engage the attention of 
some person competent to the task of preparing a new edition from 
the best existing materials, and of illustrating it with notes calcu- 
lated.to bring the matter of the text into comparison with the in- 
formation contained in subsequent accounts of travels and other 
well authenticated writings.’ ‘This task, fortunately for the literary 
world, he has himself undertaken, and accomplished with that suc- 
cess which was to be expected from so able a writer. Gifted as 
he is with an extensive knowledge of the customs, character and 
languages of most of the nations of the east ; acquainted, from lon 
residence, with most of their productions; possessing a library a 
stored with oriental literature ; and having ready access to the best 
collections that Great Britain affords ;—with such advantages, super- 
added to a well regulated mind, and a sound and discriminating 
judgment, we had a right to anticipate a work of no ordinary merit, 
and we haye not been disappointed. The Translation is as close as 
the idiom of the Italian and English languages would admit, without 
being.obscure ; and the ‘ Notes’ will be found to contain a vast mass 
of information, partly derived from personal knowledge, and partly 
from the best authors who have written on the various subjects 
which are brought under view. ‘ 
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In the choice of a text for his translation, Mr. Marsden was 
led to give the preference to the Italian version of Ramusio, who, 
indeed, of all compilers, may be considered as the most accurate. 
In the English language we had few editions of the work, and 
none that could be read with satisfaction. ‘The first, by John 
Frampton, was printed by Ralph Newberry in 1579. Of this very 
rare book, entitled ‘ The most noble and famous Travels of Marcus 
Paulus, no less pleasant than profitable, &c.’ Mr. Marsden ob- 
serves, ‘ the style isremarkably rude, and the orthography of foreign 
names incorrect ; but with regard to the matter of the'text, it is by 
no means defective.’ A second English version may be found ini 
the ‘ Pilgrimes’ of Samuel Purchas, in which, as usual, this in- 
dustrious collector has taken great liberties with the text, and 
committed great mistakes. Yet this version, as Mr. Marsden ob- 
serves, has served as the basis of that given by Dr. Campbell, in 
his edition of the collection of voyages and travels, first published 
by Harris in 1704; for the use of which work, he tells us, the lan- 

wage was modernized and polished, without any reference to the 
Ttalian or the Latin for correction; so that all the faults, excepting 
those of style, were suffered to remain, whilst some mistakes im- 
putable to the modernizer have been superadded: such, for in- 
stance, as that in which it is said of a certain causeway in China, 
that ‘on both sides are great fences,’ instead of ‘ great fennes’ 
(fens), as it stands in Purchas; the word being ‘ palude’ in the 
Italian. Under these circumstances it will be readily conceded to 
Mr. Marsden that ‘ a new translation of Marco Polo’s travels was 
wanting to the literature of our own country.’ 
- The ‘ Notes’ however are the most important part of the vo- 
lume; and the plan of placing them at the end of each section, 
from which they are respectively referred to by figures in a conse- 
cutive series, beginning with No. }, and continued to No. 1495, 
is perhaps the most convenient for the reader that could have been 
adopted. Many are of considerable length, and each of them illus- 
trates some point in the text. Of the 781 pages of which the volume 
consists, the notes occupy, we should suppose, not less than two- 
thirds. - 

With ‘such a variety of matter before us, it would be idle to at- 
tempt any thing like an abstract, however abbreviated ; and unfair to 
select any particular note as a specimen of the whole. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves, principally, to a brief sketch of the life 
and travels of this illustrious Venetian. A great part of the matter 
is furnished by the traveler himself; the rest is chiefly taken 
from ‘Ramusio. We had hoped that the Abbate Zurla, his coun- 
tryman, might have been able to supply some additional informa- 
tign from the several manuscript collections of ancient records 
ue which 
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which are known to exist in the libraries of Italy, but this is hot the 
case; and we fear, as we have already observed, that all the materials 
of any importance which relate to the Polo family are already before 
the public. The only advantage which this writer seems to have 
over Mr. Marsden is that of having apparently seen the ee 
chronicle of Fra Jacopo de Aqui, belonging to the Ambrosian li- 
brary in Milan, which contains some account of the life of Marco 
Polo, but of which Mr. Marsden had no other knowledge than what 
is conveyed in a note of Amoretti, in his account of the voyage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by Cap. L. F. Maldonado, which 
note in fact contains all, or nearly all, that is mentioned by Zurla, 
personally relating to our traveller. 

Andrea Polo de S. Felice, a patrician or nobleman of Venice, 
had three sons, Marco, Maffeo, and Nicolo, the last of whom was 
the father of our author. Being merchants of that wealthy and 
proud city, they embarked together on a trading voyage to Constan- 
tinople, where, as Mr. Marsden has shewn, they must have arrived 
in 1254 or 1255. Having disposed of their Italian merchandize, 
and learned that the western hon. after devastating many pro- 
vinces of Asia and of Europe, had settled in the vicinity of the 
Wolga, built cities, and assumed the forms of a regular government, 
they made purchases of ornamental jewels, crossed the Euxine to a 
port in the Crimea, and, travelling from thence by land and water, 
reached at length the camp of Barkah, the brother or the son of 
Batu, grandson of the renowned Gengiskhan, whose places of resi- 
dence were Sarai and Bolghar, well known to the geographers of 
the middle ages. This prince is highly praised by oriental writers 
for his urbanity and liberal disposition, and the traditional fame of 
his virtues is said still to exist in that quarter. The confidence 
which the Italians wisely shewed, by placing their valuable commo- 
dities in his hands, was repaid with princely munificence. They 
remained with him a whole year, when hostilities breaking out 
between their protector and his cousin Hulagu, the chief of another 
horde of Tartars, Barkah sustained a defeat, which compelled the 
European travellers to seek their safety in a circuitous route round 
the head of the Caspian, and through the deserts of Transoxiana, 
till they arrived at the great city of Bokhara. 

It happened, during their residence here, that a Tartar noble- 
man, sent by Hulagu to his brother Kublai, made that city his 
halting-place. From motives of curiosity, he desired an interview 
with the Italians, with whose conversation he was so much pleased, 
that he invited them to the Emperor’s court, with an assurance of 
their meeting a favourable reception, and an ample recompense for 
the trouble of their journey. The difficulties of their return home- 
wards, on the one hand, and the spirit of enterprize, on the other. 
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with the fair prospect of wealth, prompted a ready compliance; 
and recommending themselves to the Divine protection, they set 
out towards the farthest corners of the east; and after a j en 
twelve months reached the imperial residence of Kublai. ey 
were received most graciously by the Grand Khan, who was very 
inquisitive into the state of affairs in the western world, and so well 
satisfied with their answers, that he determined to send them back 
in safety to Italy, accompanied by one of his own officers, as his 
ambassador to the see of Rome, professedly with the view of pre- 
vailing on the Pope to supply him with preachers of the gospel, 
who might communicate religious instruction to the unenlightened 
people of his dominions ; though Mr. Marsden supposes that poli- 
tical considerations mizht have been the predominant object. eir 
Tartar companion soon fell sick, and was left behind. But the im- 
perial tablet was a safe passport; aud at the expiration of three 
years they reached Giazza, or Ayas, in Lesser Armenia, and arrived 
at Acre in 1269. 

Here they learned that Pope Clement IV. had died in the pre- 
ceding year, and the legate on the spot advised them to take no 
further steps in the business of their embassy until the election of 
anew pope. They therefore made the best of their way to Venice, 
where Nicolo Polo found that his wife, whom he had left with 
child, was dead, after producing a son to whom she had given the 
name of Marco, out of respect for the memory of her husband's 
eldest brother, and who was now in his fifteenth or sixteenth year. 
* Such,’ says Mr. Marsden, ‘ were the circumstances under which 
the author of the “ Travels” first makes his appearance.’ 

Two years having passed away without any election, in conse- 
quence of the factions that prevailed in the sacred college, the Vene- 
tian travellers resolved to return secretly to the legate in Palestine, 
and young Marco accompenied them. By his Eminence they were 
furnished with letters to the Tartar emperor ; but just as they were 
on the eve of departure, advice was received at Acre of the choice 
of the cardinals having fallen upon the legate himself, M. ‘Tebaldo 
4i Piacenza, who assumed the name of Gregory X. Our travellers 
were now supplied with letters-papal in a more ample and dignified 
form, and dispatched with the Apostolic benediction, together with 
two friars of the order of Preachers, who were to be the bearers of 
the new pope’s presents. On reaching Armenia, which they found 
in the hands of a foreign enemy, the two friars were so terrified by 
the apparent danger, that they declined proceeding farther, and re- 
signing to the Polos the care of the presents from the Pope, re- 
turned to Acre. 

-’ Mr. Marsden traces without difficulty the route of our travellers 
into tlie country of Badakshan, where they remained twelve months, 
on 
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on account perhaps of Marco’s illness, which, he tells us, was cured 
by agg be: residence from the valley to the summit of an adjoin- 


ing hill. y crossed the great ranges of mountains named in our 
maps Belut-tag and Muz-tag, and acquired a knowledge of Kasb- 
mir and other countries on the borders of India. They ascended 
the elevated and wild regions of Pamer and Belér, on their way to 
the city of Kashghar, belonging to the Grand Khan, and the usual 
resort of the catavans. From this place they proceeded to Khoten, 
and traversed the dreary desert of Lop or Kobi, in a tedious jour- 
ney of thitty days, passed Tangut and Sifan, and came to Kan-cheu 
on the western extremity of the Chinese province of Shen-si. Re- 
maining here for some time, to give notice, as usual, to the Grand 
Khan of their arrival, he commanded that they should be imme- 
diately forwarded to his presence, at his expense, and with the at- 
tentions usually shewn,to foreign ambassadors. 

Their reception was highly gratifying ; the emperor commended 
their zeal, accepted the presents of the pope, and received with 
all due reverence a vessel of the holy oil from the sepulchre of our 
Lord, that had been brought from Jerusalem at his own desire, 
and which he concluded, from the value set upon it by Christians, 
estar mney extraordinary properties. Observing young Marco, and 
earning that he was the son of Nicolo, he honoured him with 
his particular notice, took him under bis protection, and gave him 
an appointment in his household. < It is impossible,’ Mr. Marsden 
observes, ‘for those who have read the account of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy not to be struck with the resemblance between this 
scene and that which passed at Gehol in 1793, when Sir George 
Staunton presented his son, the present Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, to the venerable Kien-Long.’ 

Young Marto soon became distinguished for his talents, and re- 
spected by the court. He adopted the manners of the country, 
and acquired a competent knowledge of the four languages most 
in use. He was employed by his sovereign in services of great 
importatice i various parts of China, and even at the distance of 
six be rgd he made notes of what he observed, for the 
infor of the Grand Khan; and it is to these notes, un- 

edly, that we are indebted for the substance of that account 

of his travels which, after his return, he was induced to give.to 
the world. Distinguished as he unquestionably was by marks of 
the royal favour, One imstance of it only is recorded by him, and 
that incidentally and with great modesty. A newly appointed Fu- 
uen, or governdr, of Yang-cheu-foo, in the province of Kiang-nan, 
ing unable to proceed to his charge, our young Venetian was 
sent to act as his deputy, and held the office during the usual 
u 4 period 
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period of three years. That his father and uncle- were a'so par- 
takers of the monarch’s regard is evident from his subsequent un- 
willingness to be deprived of their services: for when seventeen 
years had elapsed, and the natural desire of revisiting their native 
Jand began to operate upon their minds, all their endeavours to pre- 
vail on the emperor to consent to their return were ineffectual, and ; 


——t 


even drew from him some expressions of reproach. ‘ If the ; 
motive of their projected journey,’ he concluded with saying, ‘ was 
the pursuit of gain, he was ready to gratify them to the utmost ex- } 
tent of their wishes; but with the subject of their request he could ij 
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not comply.’ ' 
It was their good fortune, however, to be relieved from this state F 

of impatience and disappointment in a manner wholly unexpected. 

An embassy arrived at the court of Kublai from a Mogul-Tar- 
tar prince named Arghun, (the grand-nephew of the emperor,) 4 
who ruled in Persia. Having lost his wife, he sent to the head 
of his family to solicit from him another wife of his own lineage. 
The request was readily granted, and a princess was selected from 
amongst the emperor’s grandchildren, who had attained her seven- 
teenth year. The ambassadors set out with the betrothed queen on 
their return to Persia; but finding their route obstructed by the dis- 
turbed state of the country, after some months they returned to the 
capital of China. Whilst they were in this embarrassed situation, 
Marco Polo arrived from a voyage which he had made to some of 
the East India islands ; a communication took place between the 
Persians and the Venetians, and both parties being anxious to effect 
their return to their own country, it was arranged between them 
that the former should represent to the Grand Khan the expediency 
of availing themselves of the experience of the Christians in mari- 
time affairs, to convey their precious charge by sea to the gulph of 
Persia. The emperor assented, and fourteen ships, each having four 
masts, were equipped aiid provisioned for two years. On their de- 
parture from his court, Kublai expressed his kind regard for the 
Polo family; and extorting from them a promise that, after having 
visited their friends, they would return to his service, he loaded them 
with presents of jewels and other valuable gifts. They took their 
route by Hainan, the coast of Cochinchina, Malacca, across the bay 
of Bengal, and by Ceylon, the celebrated peak on which is particu- 
larly noticed, as is also the pearl fishery. ‘They sailed along the 
western coast of India, and finally, after eighteen months, reached 
Ormuz in the Persian gulph ; having lost six hundred of the marines 
and two of the Persian noblemen on the passage. Whether this 
fleet ever found its way back is very doubtful; and its fate was pro- 
bably less interesting at the court of Pekin, on account of the death 
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of the venerable Emperor Kublai, which took place in the begin- 
ming of the year 1294. 

n the arrival of the expedition in Persia, information was re- 
ceived by our travellers that the Mogul king Arghun had died 
some time before; that the country was governed by a regent who 
was suspected to have views on the sovereignty ; and that Ghazan, 
the son of Arghun, was on the frontier with a large army, waiting 
for a favourable opportunity of asserting his right to the throne : 
to this prince they were directed to deliver their royal charge. ‘ Of 
her reception and subsequent fortunes, says Mr. Marsden, ‘ we 
know nothing; but as Ghazan distinguished himself so much by 
his virtues as to make the world forget the defects of his person, (he 
was very diminutive,) we may presume that she was treated with the 
respect and kindness that belong to the character of a brave man.’ 

Having thus accomplished the object of their mission, the Vene- 
tians repaired to the court of the regent, at Tauris, where they 
remained nine months reposing themselves from the fati of 
their long and perilous travels, and probably, as Mr. Marsden ob- 
serves, realizing or investing more conveniently some of that vast 
property which they had brought with them from China. Having 
procured the necessary passports, they proceeded on their journey 
homewards, passing Trebizond on the coast of the Euxine; ‘ from 
whence, by the way of Constantinople and of Negropont, or Eubeea, 
they finally, by the blessing of Goo, (as they piously acknowledged,) 
in the full erg of health and riches, arrived safely in their na- 
tive city of Venice. This consummation of their memorable labours 
took place in 1295, (a date in which all the copies agree,) after an 
absence of twenty-four years.’ 


‘Up to this period (continues Mr. Marsden) our narrative of the ad- 
ventures of the Polo family has been framed from the materials, how- 
ever scanty, which Marco himself had directly or indirectly furnished. 
For what is to follow, we must principally ts upon the traditionary 
stories prevalent amongst his fellow citizens, and collected by his in- 
dustrious editor Ramusio, who wrote nearly two centuries and a half 
after his time. Upon their first arrival, he says, they experienced the 
reception that attended Ulysses when he returned to Ithaca. They 
were not recognised even by their nearest relations; and especially as 
rumours of their death had been current and were confidently believed. 
By the length of time they had been absent, the fatigues they had un- 
dergone in journies of such extent, and the anxieties of mind they had 
suffered, their appearance was quite changed, and they seemed to have 
acquired something of the Tartar both in countenance and speech, their 
native language being mixed with foreign idioms and barbarous terms. 
In their garments also, which were mean and of coarse texture, there 
was nothing that resembled those of Italians. The situation of their 
family dwelling house, a handsome and lofty palace, was in rg aes of 
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S. Giovanni Chrisostomo, and still existed in the days of Ramusio, when, 
for a reason that will hereafter appear, it went by the appellation of 
“‘ ia corte del Millioni.” Of this house possession had been taken by 
some persons of their kindred, and when our travellers demanded ad- 
mittance, it was with much difficulty that they could obtain it by 
making the occupiers comprehend who they were, or persuading them 
that persons so changed and disfigured by their dress, could really be 
those members of the house of Polo who for so many years had been 
numbered with the dead. In order therefore to render themselves ge- 
nierally known to theif connexions, and at the same time to impress the 
whole city of Venice with an adequate idea of their importance, they 
devised a singular expedient, the circumstances of which, Ramusio says, 
had been repeatedly told to him when a youth, by his friend M. Gasparo 
Malipiero, an elderly senator of unimpeachable veracity, whose house 
stood near that of the Polo family, and who had himself heard them 
from his father and his grandfather, as well as from other ancient per- 
sons of that neighbourhood. 

‘With these objects in view, they caused a magnificent entertainment 
to be prepared, in their own house, to which their numerous relatives 
were invited. When the hour of assembling at table was arrived, the 
three travellers came forth from an inner apartment, clothed in long 
robes of crimson satin reaching to the floor; such as it was customary 
to wear Upon occasions of ceremony on those days. When water had 
been carried round for washing hands and the guests desired to take 
their places, they stripped themselves of these vestments, and putting on 
similar dresses of crimson damask, the former were taken to pieces and 
divided amongst the attendants. Again when the first course of vic- 
tuals had been removed, they put on robes of crimson velvet, and seated 
themselves at table, when the preceding dresses were in like manner 
distributed ; and at the conclusion of the feast, those of velvet were dis- 
posed of in the same way, and the hosts then appeared in plain suits re- 
sembling such as were wort by the rest of the company. All were 
astonished at what they saw, and ctrious to know what was to follow 
this scene. As sdon, howéver, as the cloth was removed and the do- 
mestics hiid been ordeted to withdraw, Marco Polo, as being the young- 
ést, rose ftom table; went-into an adjoining room, and presently return- 
éd With the three coarse, thread-bare garments in which they had first 
made their appearance at the house. With the assistance of knives 
| proceeded to rip the seams and to strip off the linings and patches 
with which these rags were doubled, and by this operation brought to 
view a large quantity of most costly jewels, such as tubies, sapphires, 
carbuncles, diamonds, and éitieralds, which had been séwn into them, 
and with so much art and contrivance, as riot fo be at all liable to the 
suspicion of containing such treasures. At the time of their taking 
théir departure from the court of the Grand Khan, all the riches that 
his‘bounty had bestowed upon them were by them converted into the 
most valuable precious stones, for the facility of conveyance; being 
well aware that in a journey of extraordinary length ad’ difficulty, it 





would have been impossible to transport 4 sum of that magnitude, in 
gold. 
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ld. The display of wealth, so incalculable in its amount, which then 
ay exposed on the table before them, appeared something miraculous, 
and filled the minds of ull who were spectators of it with such wonder, 
that for a time they remained motionless; but upon recovering from 
their ecstacy, they felt entirely convinced that these were in truth the 
honourable and valiant gentlemen of the house of Polo, of which at 
first they had entertained doubts, and they accordingly exhibited every 
mark of profound respect for their hosts.’—pp. xvi—xviii. 

Well vouched as this anecdote is, and, in our opinion at least, 
perfectly accordant with the spirit of the age, Mr. Marsden is in- 
credulous of it, because (as he says) it betrays a mixture of vanity 
and folly quite inconsistent with the character of grave and prudent 
men, which in the preceding part of their lives they appear to have 
uniformly sustained ; and he is therefore disposed to attribute the 
story to the fertile invention of their contemporaries, or to the. suc- 
ceeding generation, who seem to have regarded the travellers in no 
other light than as heroes of romance, and not unfrequently made 
them the subject of ridicule. Of this the reader must judge for him- 
self;—but Ramusio proceeds to state, that no sooner was the report 
of what had taken place spread about the city of Venice, than num- 
bers of all ranks, from the nobles down to the mechanics, hastened 
to the dwelling of the travellers, to testify their friendship and good 
will. Maffeo was honoured with a high office in the magistracy. 
To Marco, the young men resortéd to enjoy the pleasure of his 
conversation; and as all he told them concerning the imperial reve- 
nues, the wealth and the population of China, was necessarily ex- 
sara in millions, he acquired amongst them the surname of 

esser Marco Miilioni. Ramusio adds that he has seen him men- 
tioned by this name in the records of Venice, and that the house in 
which he lived (even down to the time he wrote) was commonly 
termed, ‘ /a corte del Millioni.’ Sansovino, however, in his ‘ Vene- 
tia Descritta,’ attributes the popular appellation to the immense 
riches possessed by the Polo family at the period of their return. 
The Ambrosian manuscript of Jacopo de Aqui does the same; 
and Apostolo Zeno, on the authority of M. Barboro, corroborates 
the prevailing opinion.* : 

Not many months after their arrival in Vehice, according to Ra- 
musio, but according to others two years after this event, intelligence 
was received that a Genoese fleet, commanded by Lampa Doria, had 
made its appearance off the island of Curzula, on the coast of Dal- 
matia ; in consequence of which a Venetian fleet put to sea under 
the orders of Andrea Dandolo. Marco Polo, being considered as an 
experienced sea-officer, was appointed to the command of one of 





* Di Marco Polo-e degli altri Viaggiatori Veneziani piii illustri Dissertazioni de P. Ab. 
D. Placido Zurla.—p. 67. — 
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the gallies.. The Venetians were defeated with great loss; Dandolo 
was taken prisoner, and Marco Polo, who belonged to the advanced 
division, in bravely pushing forward to the attack, was wounded 
and compelled to surrender. He was conveyed to a prison in Ge- 
noa, where he was visited by the principal inhabitants, who did all 
they could to soften the rigour of his captivity. His rare adventures 
were here, as well as in his own country, the subject of general cu- 
riosity. It may readily be supposed that the frequent necessity he 
was under of repeating the same story would become irksome, and, 
‘ fortunately,’ says Mr. Marsden, ‘ for the promotion of geographical 
science to which it gave the first impulse, he was at length induced 
to follow the advice of those who recommended his committing it 
to writing.’ With this view, he procured from Venice the origmal 
notes which he had made in the course of his travels, and which 
had been left in the hands of his father. Assisted by these docu- 
ments and by his verbal communications, the narrative is said to 
have been drawn up in the prison by a person named Rustighello, 
or Rusticello, a Genoese, according to Ramusio, who was in 
the daily habit of passing many hours with him in his place of 
confinement ; or, as others suppose, a native of Pisa and his fel- 
low prisoner. 

A strong difference of opinion has existed among the editors of 
this extraordinary narrative, as to the language im which it was 
originally composed ; but Mr. Marsden thinks that the preponder- 
ance of authority and argument is in favour of its having been a 
provincial, probably the Venetian, dialect of Italian ; and the rea- 
sons which he brings forward in support of this opinion are certainly 
not lightly to be passed over. Ramusio, however, from whom almost 
all the particulars of the life of our traveller are collected, and who, 
from his general accuracy, is himself a host, asserts that it was first 
written in Latin, by Rusticello, in which language, even so late as 
his own time, the people of Genoa were accustomed to record 
their ordinary transactions. He adds, that a translation of it was 
afterwards made into the common Italian, or ‘ lingua colgare,’ with 
transcripts of which all Italy was soon filled; and that from this it 
was re-translated into Latin, in the year 1320, by Francisco Pipino 
of Bologna, who, as he supposes, was unable to procure a copy of 
the original. But where, it may be asked, if all Italy was filled 
with copies, could be the difficulty of procuring one in Bologna? 
Ramusio accounts for Marco Polo not dictating his narrative in the 
vulgar tongue by observing that, in the course of twenty-four years 
absence, the Polos had forgotten their native speech, and presented 
“un non so che di Tartaro nel volto e nel parlare, avendosi questi 
dimenticata la lingua Veneziana.’ But the same argument would 
apply with equal force to the Latin language, the disuse of ~— 
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for the same period (for they could not have had any occasion for 
it in China) was full as likely to estrange it from their memory, as 
their native language.* ‘The question indeed is not of paramount 
importance; but Mr. Marsden’s arguments for an Italian original 
appear to us to overturn all the assertions in favour of a Latin 
prototype.—( Introd. p. xxxii.) 

‘The imprisonment of Marco was the occasion of much affliction 
to his father and uncle, as it had been their wish that he should 
form a suitable matrimonial alliance, on their return to Venice. All 
attempts to procure his liberation by offers of money failed, and 
they had no means of conjecturing even the duration of his capti- 
vity. Under these circumstances, finding themselves cut off from 
the prospect of heirs to their vast wealth, it was agreed that Nicolo, 
although an old man, should take to himself a second wife. 

Marco, however, after a captivity of four years, was released from 
prison; and found, on his return to Venice, that his father had added 
three sons to the family, whose names were Stefano, Maffio, and 
Giovanni. Being a man of good sense and discretion, he did not 
take umbrage at this change of circumstances, but resolved also on 
marriage. He had two daughters, Moretta and Fantina, ‘ which,’ 
says Mr. Marsden, ‘ from their signification may be thought to have 
been rather familiar terms of endearment, than baptismal names.’ 
On the death of his father, Marco erected a monument of hewn 
stone to his memory, which, Ramusio says, was still to be seen, in his 
days, under the portico in front of the church of St. Lorenzo, on 
the right hand side in éntering ; as to himself, his countrymen have 
been most unaccountably silent. His will is said to be dated in the 
year 1323, from which, without pretending to much accuracy, Mr. 
Marsden conjectures our célebrated traveller to have reached some- 
where about the age of seventy years. 

It would be extraordinary indeed if, considering all the circum- 
stances under which the travels of Marco Polo were written, many 
faults, both of commission and omission, were not to be found in 
them. The greater part have been selected by Mr. Marsden for 
elucidation in his notes, and for vindicating the character of his au- 
thor, in both of which he has been eminently successful. Of the 
former class of imputed faults, the most conspicuous are,—1. The 
relation of miracles pretended to have been performed on various 





* In forming a conclusion on this point, the Italian manuscript ‘ preserved in the col- 
lection of the noble family of Sorenzo’ is hardly to be considered as of any assistance. 
It seems indeed satisfactorily proved by Zurla to be of much. less importance than Mr. 
Marsden is willing to admit; but the former had the advantage of seeing and exa- 
mining it, whereas the latter trusted to the report of it. by Apostolo Zeno. Zuria tells 
us that it is written in a clear and beaatifu] character, ring the most perfect re~ 
sembiance to that in which the ‘ notes’ on Fra Mauro’s Map of the World are written, 
the date of which is unquestionably about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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occasions; on whicli it may be observed generally, that every body 
believed, in those days, in divine interference : our traveller, how- 
ever, vouches for no miracles on his own knowledge, but only re- 
peats what he had been told by the inhabitants of the places where 
the traditions were current. %. An apparent belief in the efficacy 
of magical arts; but this was the common weakuess of the times, 
and none were exempt from its influence. 3. The descriptions of 
animals out of the ordinary course of nature 4. The statements of 
the extent avd population of the cities in China ; 5. of the dimen- 
sions of the palaces ; 6. of the magnificence and number of bridges ; 
7. of the military forces; and 8. of the amount of the imperial re- 
venues. When to these statements, given in mi/lions, was added 
the extraordinary story of the black stones used for fuel, it is not to 
be wondered at that, for centuries after his death, he should be 
branded as a writer of romance. 

The prominent faults of omission are accusations of modern 
times ; and they are such as Mr. Marsden is disposed to consider 
as less excusable, if really imputable to himself, and not to the 
loss of a part of the work, or to the omissions of transcribers. 
We do not however conceive that any vindication of the author’s 
character is at all necessary on this head, even if the probability was 





‘not apparent, that they may have been owing to both these causes, 


Where is the traveller who has been careful to note down every 
thing that fell under his observation? Manners and customs, and 
new and siygular objects of nature and art, however strange for 
a time, become familiar from long residence, and unless noted down 
while the impression of their novelty was strong on the mind, may 
well be supposed to escape the subsequent attention of the narra- 
tor. Wecan scarcely suppose that Homer was unacquainted with 
the Pyramids of Egypt any more than with the city of Thebes and 
its hundred gates, yet no mention is made of the former, while he 
familiarly speaks of the latter. Herodotus describes the Pyramids 
from ocular inspection, but never once alludes to the great Sphinx. 
If, however, we may rely on the chronicle of De Aqui, his con~ 
temporary, Marco Polo has himself fully accounted for any omis- 
sions that may appear in his narrative. So little credit, says this 
writer, did he obtain, that when he lay on his death-bed, he was 
gravely exhorted by one of his friends, as a matter of conscience, 
to retract what he had published, or at least to disavow those false- 
hoods with which the world believed his book to be filled. Marco 
indignantly rejected this advice, declaring at the same time, that, 
far from having used any exaggeration, he had not told one half of 
the extraordinary things of which he had been an eye-witness. 
Let it be recollected too that his book was dictated in a jail at 
Genoa from loose notes sent to him from Venice, and we shall not 
be 
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be surprized ata few. omissions of objects or customs however 
remarkable. The most important of them belong to China, ia 
which country the greater part of his time was passed. His ene- 
mies particularly notice,—his silence with respect to the Great 
Wall—to the cultivation and general use of tea—to the preposterous 
fashion of bandaging the feet of female children in order to render 
them smal] and useless through life—and to the employment of 
wheel carriages impelled by wind. We may at once discard the 
last of these, as we believe they are confined to a particular district 
of the province of Petchelee, and have rarely been seen by any 
stranger. ‘The other three were certainly familiar to him: he must 
have seen and even crossed the Great Wall, though at a place per- 
haps where it is only a mound of earth; but the most perfect and 
finished part of it is not more than sixty miles from Pekin, and it 
is there so very similar in construction to that of the walls of the 
capital and of most of the cities of China, as to cease possessing 
that attraction which, at first sight, it undoubtedly boasts. Some 
authors have speculated on its being built subsequently to the time 
of Marce Polo; and a missionary of the name of Paolino da Sap 
Bartholomeo (in a work published at Rome) has boldly fixed on 
the fourteenth century as the date of its erection :—he might, with 
equal probability, have asserted that Julius Caesar invaded Britain 
in the fourteenth century. 

The article of tea has supplied an almost uniyersal beverage to 
the Chinese from time immemorial, and appears, by the early annals 
of the empire, to haye then, as now, contributed to the revenue; it 
is mentioned by the two Mahommedans who visited China in the 
ninth century: the cramping of the ladies’ feet too has been a 
custom from a time ‘ to which the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.’ These things must therefore have been well known 
to Marco Polo, though he has omitted them in his narrative. 

But it has been the fate of this early traveller not, only to. be 
charged with faults of commission and omission, but to have other 
matters ascribed to him of which he makes no mention, and of 
which indeed he could have no knowledge. Thus nothing is more 
common than to find it repeated from book to book, that gunpow- 
der and the mariner’s compass were first brought from China by 
Marco Polo, though there can be very little doubt that both were 
kaown in Europe some time before his return. Indeed there is 
Ss that the use of the magnetic needle was familiar 

long before he set out on his travels ; for Alonzo el Sabio, king 
of Castile, who, about the year 1260, promulgated the famous code 
of laws known by the title of ‘ Las siete Partidas,’ has (in the pre- 
amble of ley 28, titulo 9, partida 2,) the following remarkable pas- 
sage: © E bien asi como los marineros se guian en la noche escura 
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por el aguja, que les és medianera entre la piedra é la estrella, é les 
muestra por do vayan, tambien en los malos tiempos, como en los 
buenos—otro si, los que han de anconsejar al Rey deben siempre 
guiar por la justicia..—‘ And as mariners guide themselves in the 
dark night by the needle, which is the medium (medianera) be- 
tween magnet and the star, in like manner ought those who 
have to counsel the king always to guide themselves by justice.’ 

Now it is obvious that the monarc!, would not have availed him- 
self of.the happy comparison of the office of a faithful counsellor to 
the magnetic needle, if that instrament had not been generally in 
use, at the period when he wrote; but how long before that period it 
had been known, and applied to the purposes of navigation, it may 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain. ‘There were in those 
times no philosophical journals, no literary gazettes, no reviews to 
communicate such intelligence to the world; and we are indebted 
for the little information which has come down to us, to incidental 
notices by authors not writing expressly on the subject. ‘Thus 
Guyot de Provins, who is supposed to have lived about the year 
1180, evidently alludes ‘to the magnetic needle in the following 
verses ;:— leah. 

* Mais celle estoile ne se muet, 
Un art font, que mentir ne puet, 
Par la vertu de la mariniere, 
Une pierre laide et bruniere, 
Ou li fers volontiers se joint, 
Ont si esgardent le droite point, 
Puis qu’une aguille ont touchié, 
Et en un festu l’ont couchié 
En leue le mettent, sans plus, 
Et le festus la tiennent desus : 
Puis se tourne la pointe toute, 
Contre le estoile,’ &c. 

Jacobus Vitriacus, bishop of Ptolemais, who died at Rome in 
1244, and who composed his Historia Orientalis between 1220 
and 1230, after his return from the Holy land, says,—‘ Valdé 
necessarius est a@cus navigantibus in mari.’ He had himself made 
more than one voyage by sea. And Vicentio of Beauvais (Vicentius 
Bellovacius) observes, in his Speculum Doctrinale, ‘ Cum. enim 
vias suas ad portum dirigere nesciunt, cacumen acus ad adamantem 
lapidem fricatum, per transversum in festuca parva infigunt, et vasi 
pleno aque immittunt.’ Bellovacius died in 1266; how long be- 
fore his death the above .was written we know not. In another 
passage he seems rer “an os the Arabians were the inventors; - 

1s is very improbable : had they possessed the compass when they 
traded so largely to China in the ninth and seanaliae —— 
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they would not (as they did) have crept along the shores of the bay 
of Bengal, of Cambodia, and Cochin-china ; besides, the name they 
gave to it (el bossolo) leaves little doubt of the source from which 
it was derived. The route pursued by Marco Polo from the head 
of the Yellow Sea to the Persian Gulph affords a strong argument 
against any knowledge of the compass by the Chinese in the thir- 
teenth century; to say nothing of his silence concerning this won- 
derful instrument, while be so minutely and accurately describes 
the four-masted vessels on which he and his retinue embarked. 

Many other authorities might be quoted to shew that the magnetie 
needle was in common use among the mariners of Europe before 
the middle of the thirteenth century. It was indeed then a rude 
and simple instrument, being only an iron needle magnetized, and 
stack into a bit of wood, floating in a vessel of water ; in which 
inartificial ‘and inconvenient form it seems to have remained till 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, when Flavio Gioia, 
of Amalphi, made the great improvement of suspending the needle 
on a centre, and enclosing it in a box. The advantages of this 
were so great, that it was universally adopted, and the instrument 
in its old and simple form laid aside and forgotten: hence Gioia, 
in aftertimes, came to be considered as the inventor of the mariner’s 
compass, of which he was only the improver. The Biographia 
Britannica mistakes the period of Gioia’s death for that of his 
birth ; he lived in the reign of Charles of Anjou, who died king of 
Naples in 1509. It was in compliment to this sovereign (for 
Amalphi is in the dominions of Naples) that Gioia distinguished 
the north point by a fleur-de-lis. ‘This was one of the circum- 
stances by which the French, in later days, endeavoured to prove 
that the mariner’s compass was a French discovery: but to what 
discoveries will not our ingenious and ambitious neighbours lay 
claim, after their late attempts to appropriate that of the steam- 
engine, and still more recently that of Mr. Seppings’s most im- 
portant improvement in the construction of ships of war! 

That Marco Polo would have mentioned the marinet’s compass, 
ifit had been in use in China, we think highly probable ; and his 
silence respecting gunpowder may be considered as at least a nega- 
tive proof that this also was unknown to the Chinese in the time of 
Kublai-khan. Be this as it may, there is positive proof that the 
use of cannon was unknown, otherwise our travellers would not 
have been employed by the emperor to construct machines to batter 
the walls of Sa-Yan-Fu. (p. 489.) There is nothing in the history 
of these people, nor in their ‘ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ that 
bears any allusion to their knowledge ‘of cannon before the invasion 
of Gengis-Khan, when (in the year 1219) mention is made of 
ho-pao, or fire-tubes, the present name of cannon, which are said 
to kill men and to set fire to inflammable substances: they are said 
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too to have been nsed by the Tartars, not by the Chinese, and 
were probably nothing more than the enormous rockets known 
in India at the period of the Mahommedan invasion. It is clear 
that Roger Bacon, who died in 1294, was acquainted with the 
composition, and even with some of the effects of gunpowder, for 
it is recorded in those of his works which have come down to us, 
It would, however, be difficult to connect his discovery with the 
application of it to the purpose of war, by a people apparently un- 
acquainted with the labours of the English friar. The Moors, or 
Arabs, in Spain, appear to have used gunpowder and cannon as 
early as 1512. In the Cronica de Espana by Abu Abdalla, it is 
said that, ‘ el Rey de Granada, Abul- Walid, llevo consigo al sitio 
de Baza una gruessa m4quina, que, cargada con mixtos de azufre, 
y dandole fuego, despedia con estuendo globos contra el Alcazar 
de aquella ciudad.’ And in 1331 when the king of Granada laid 
siege to Alicant, he battered its walls with iron bullets, discharged 
by fire from machines: this novel mode of warfare, adds the anna- 
list, inspired great terror,— y puso en aquel tiempo grande terror 
una nueva invencion de combate, que, entre las otras maquinas que 
el Rey de Granada tenia para combatir los muros, llevava pellotas 
de hierro que se lanzaban con fuego.’* 

It is stated in the Cronica de Don Alonzo el Onceno, cap. 273, 
that when Alonzo XI. king of Castile, besieged Algeziras in 1342-3, 
the Moorish garrison, in defending the place—‘ lanzaban muchos 
truenos contra la hueste en que lanzaban pellas de fierro muy 
grandes.’ That the’ truenos (literally thunders) were a species of 
cannon, and fired with powder, is clear from the following passage 
in the same Chronicle,—‘ Los Moros que estaban en su hueste cerca 
de Gibraltar, des que oyeron el ruido de los truenos, e vieron las 
afumadas que facian en Algecira, cuidaron que los Cristianos comba- 
tian la ciudad.’ Mariana mentions the circumstance of the inhabitants 
defending themselves by ‘ tires con polvora que lanzaban piedras ;’ 
and adds that this was the first instance he had found of any mention 
of the use of such arms.’—vol. vi. p. 54. The celebrated battle 
of Crecy was fought by Edward III. in 1346 ; and Hume, on the 
authority of Villani, says that the English had cannon, but not the 
French ; it is, however, worthy of remark that, although Villani was 
a contemporary, yet he composed his history in Italy, and therefore 
could only speak from hearsay ; whereas Froissart, also a contem- 
porary, residing in France, and almost an eye-witness, makes no 
mention of cannon, although he describes the battle very particu- 
larly; and Thomas of Walsingham, who wrote more than three 
centuries before Hume,+ and who not only gives a very detailed ac- 





* Zurita, Ann. de Aragon, t, ii. lib, 7, cap, 15. f. 99. v. 
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count of the battle, but even specifies by name the arms and wea- 
pons used by the English—gladios, lanceas, secures, et sagittas— 
makes not the slightest mention of the bombarde, nor of the pal- 
lotole di ferro che saettavano.* The French were beaten by the 
English as completely at Crecy as they were at Waterloo; and 
their national vanity might have spread the report of the English 
owing their victory to the advantage of cannon, with as little foun- 
dation in fact, as they ascribed their defeat at Waterloo to the 
entrenchments and fortifications of Mont St. Jean. 

In vindicating our traveller from the charge of not mentioning 
what did not exist in China when he was there, we have been 
tempted to lay before the public some facts, which, though proba- 
bly known to those who are much read in the early literature of 
Spain, may yet be new to such of our readers as are not familiar 
with that noble language, or have not access to the sources from 
which we have drawn our information.+ For this we look to their 
usual indulgence, though we feel at the same time that au apology 
is necessary for the digression to which it has led us. 

To return to our traveller. With all the apparent improbabili- 
ties, defects, and inconsistencies of the uarrative there is still enough 
in it to convince the most sceptical ef its general accuracy; while 
the numerous descriptions and incidents afford, as Mr. Marsden 
justly observes, unobtrusive proofs of genuineness; among others 
may be enumerated, the state in which the bodies of persons de- 
stroyed by the hot wind of the desert are found—the manufacture 
of inebriating liquor from the infusion of dates—the tradition pre- 
vailing in Budakshan, of the descent of its princes from Alexander 
of Macedon—the gigantic figures of idols in a recumbent posture 
—the description of the bos grunniens, or yak of 'Tartary—the 
figures of dragons in Kataian or Chinese ornament—the periodical 
residence of the emperors in Tartary during the summer months— 
the commencement of the Kataian year in February—the ceremony 
of prostration before the emperor or his tablet by word of com- 
mand—the ascent to the top of Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, being ef- 
fected by the assistance of iron chains—the burning of coal, before- 
mentioned, and a great variety of other matters utterly unknown 
at the time, but which have since been found to be perfectly correct. 
These indeed are now familiar to most readers: but all the other 
subjects of which the author treats, and which are not so generally 
known, are elucidated and explained by the erudition and research 
of Mr. Marsden; who has added, by his edition of Marco Polo, 
another treasure to the stock of oriental literature worthy of his 
distinguished reputation as a linguist and a geographer, and highly 
meriting a place on the shelf of every library, public and private. 





* Villani, tom. ii. lib. 12. p, 280. 
+ Campany, Quest. Crit. 
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Art. X.—1. The Case stated between the Public Libraries and 
the Booksellers. 

2. Address to the Parliament of Great Britain, on the Claims of 
Authors to their own Copyright. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Richard Duppa, Esq. LL.B.) ; 

3. Reasons for a further Amendment of the Act 54 Geo. III. 
c. 156. being an Act to amend the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P. 1817. 

4. A summary Statement of the great Grievances imposed on 
Authors and Publishers, and the Injury done to Literature, b 
the late Copyright Act. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P. 

5. A Vindication of the pending Bill for the Amendment of the 

' Copyright Act, from the Misrepresentations and unjust Com- 
ments of the Syndics of the University Library at Cambridge. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P. . 

6. A Vindication of the Right of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom to a Copy of every new Publication. By Edward 
Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law, Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, and Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely. 1818. 

7. Inquiries and Observations respecting the University Library. 
By Basil Montagu, Esq. A.M. 

8. Inquiries concerning the proposed Alteration of the Law of 
Copyright, as it affects Authors and the Universities. By Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 

fHERE existed no law for the delivery of books to certain 

public libraries till the second year after the Restoration, when 
such an enactment grew out of a law passed for restraining the 
press. By that law, no person was permitted to print any book till 
it had been previously licensed. Law-books were to be inspected 
by the Chancellor, or Chief Justice, or Chief Baron; books on 
history or state-affairs, by the Secretary of State; books on heraldry, 
by the Earl Marshal; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 

Bishop of London, was to examine all works in divinity, physic, 

philosophy, science, or art! The act proceeded to reduce and limit 

the number of printing-presses: no man, from that time, might be- 
come a master-printer ill those who then existed should have been 
reduced to twenty ; and the master letter-founders were to be four. 
Both master-printers and letter-founders were to be nominated and 
allowed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don; and no man might keep two presses unless he had been master 
of the Stationers’ Company. Messengers were authorized, by war- 
rants from the king, the secretary of state, or the master and war- 
dens of the Stationers’ Company, to enter at what time they should 
think 
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think fit, and search all houses where they should know, or upon 
some probable cause suspect, any books to be printed, bound, or 
stitched, and to examine whether the same were licensed or not. 
By the same statute, every printer was required to send three copies 
of every book new printed, or reprinted with additions, to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, and these copies were to be sent from thence to 
the king’s library and to the public libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The object of requiring this delivery was manifestly to 
enforce the intentions of the act, by bringing every book under the 
cognizance of persons who would see that the provisions of the law 
were observed. This statute continued in force for a few years, 
and when the inflammatory spirit of fanaticism was supposed in 
some degree to have spent itself, it was suffered to expire; the 
press again became free, and the delivery of the three copies ceased 
to be law. One of the first acts of James IL. was to revive an act 
so entirely conformable to his temper and designs ; and it was con- 
tinued for six years after the Revolution. Then it was allowed to 
die: the Imprimatur disappeared from English books, and the de- 
livery of the three copies again was at an end, that delivery having 
been imposed, not as an encouragement to literature, but ‘ as one 
of the auxiliary inquisitorial restrictions on the press.’ 

In the year 1709, being the 8th of Queen Anne, an act was made 
‘ for the encouragement of learning, by vesting the copies of printed 
books in the authors or purchasers of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned.’ ‘The preamble to this law stated that printers, 
booksellers, and other persons bad of late frequently taken the li- 
berty of printing and publishing books, and other writings, without 
the consent of the authors or proprietors, ‘ to their very great de- 
triment, and too often to the ruin of them and their families ;’ and 
the act itself was designed ‘ for preventing such practices for the 
future, and for the encouragement of learned men to compose and 
write useful books.’ By this act it was declared, that the author or 
his assigns should possess an exclusive copyright for the term of 
fourteen years from the day of publication and no longer, and that, 
after the expiration of that term, the sole right should return to the 
author if he were living, for another fourteen years. A penalty of 
one penny for every sheet was then imposed upon all pirated copies 
of books, besides the forfeiture of the books to the proprietors of 
the copy for waste paper: but it was declared that no person 
should be subject to the penalties thus imposed, unless the title to 
the copy of the book should have been entered before publication 
in the Register book of the Stationers’ Company, in such manner as 
had been usual. The Stationers’ Company was first chartered by 
Philip and Mary, because, the charter says, ‘ seditious and heretical 
books, both in rhymes and tracts, were daily printed, renewing and 
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spreading great and detestable heresies against the Catholic doc- 
trines of the Holy Mother Church.’ To put a stop to this evil, 
the charter embodied ninety-seven persons, whom it named, and 
evacted that no one should practise the art of printing in England 
unless he belonged to the Company, or had a license. ‘The master 
and wardens were authorized to search, seize, and destroy all pro- 
hibited books, and imprison any one who should exercise the art of 
printing contrary to this ordinance. It soon became the practice 
of the Company to keep a public register in their common-hall for 
the entry and description of books and copies. 

By the bill as it was originally brought in, the delivery of the 
three copies was again required ; as it passed through the House of 
Commons one was added for Sion College, and another for the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. And in the House of Lords 
four were added for the Scotch Universities, making in all nine co- 
pies. It is worthy of notice, that the bill, as it was introduced, had 
no limitation of the copyright, but proceeded upon the fair com- 
mon law right and natural equity of authors and proprietors to a 
perpetual copyright, which they had always before enjoyed. ‘The 
limitary words were introduced during its progress through parlia- 
ment, and there have been Judges who thought that the limitation 
was intended to apply only to the penalties which the act imposed 
upon those persons who should think proper to publish books which 
were the property of others. ‘The same act contained this curious 
clause, that if any person conceived the price which was fixed upon a 
new book to be high and unreasonable,he might complain of it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, certain of the judges in England and Scotland, the Vice Chan- 
cellors of either University, or the Rector of the College of Edin- 
burgh, any one of which persons was empowered to summon before 
him the printer or bookseller, question him concerning the causes of 
the alleged high price, reduce it to what they might think just and rea- 
sonable, and in such case condemn the said printer or bookseller ‘ in 
all costs and charges that the person or persons so complaining had 
been put unto, by reason of such complaint.’ - The enforcement of 
this wise clause has lately been recommended in the newspapers by 
some blockhead, who may be excused for not knowing that it was 
repealed in George the Second’s reign, but is not to be pardoned 
for the meddling and tyrannical disposition which would revive a 
power, as vexatious in itself as it is incompatible with the com- 
mon principles of free trade. 

The framers of this bill discovered a strange ignorance of the 
principles of trade, and they were not better acquainted with the 
true interests of literature. The bill, however, for a full century 
was understood and acted upon according to its intentions, as hav- 
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ing been framed solely for the purpose of protecting authors and 
their assigns from piracy. And during more than half that time it 
was established by repeated decisions in the Court of Chancery 
that the Common Law right of authors to the copyright of their 
own works was not taken away by the statute of Anne; but in 
1774 the House of Lords made a new decree, and voted the 
Common Law right to be merged in that statute. Upon this de- 
cision the English and Scotch Universities and the three public 
schools of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster petitioned parlia- 
ment to secure to them a perpetual copyright in all books which 
theretofore had been deemed their property, or which might there- 
after become so; and they obtained the prayer of their petition. 
‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Duppa, ‘ the Universities preserved their per- 
petual copyright; the King also retains his copyright for ever by 
common law; but the authors lost theirs by an act which was 
meant to strengthen the power of the Stationers’ Company, and to 
give an additional protection and security to their property.’ Why 
no similar petition was presented by the authors, who were infi- 
nitely more aggrieved, may easily be understood; they felt and 
suffered as individuals, but were of all men least likely either to act 
as a body, or to obtain attention to their claims. 

With regard to the delivery of the nine copies, it was understood 
for about an hundred years after the passing of the act, that copies 
were required of those books only which should be registered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Authors and booksellers therefore who thought 
the protection which the Act of Anne afforded them worth the 
‘expense of nine copies, registered their books, if they apprehended 
any invasion of their copyright. And when the bill which restored 
_ to the Universities and public schools the perpetuity of their copy- 
rights was passed, it appears undeniable that the House of Com- 
mons and the friends of the Universities acquiesced in this opinion ; 
for it was ordered that the Committee should make provision for 
enforcing the clause in the Act of Anne which provides for the de- 
livery of the copies of ‘ each book printed and registered under the 
direction of the said Act.’ A decision of the court of King’s 
Bench in 1798 established that the author had a right of action for 
damages, independent of the penalty ; but before this decision the 

ctice of registering important books had become very unusual. 
rd Colchester’s bill for extending the laws of copyright to Ireland 
required two additional copies for the Dublin libraries, but con- 
firmed the received interpretation of the act by expressing that they 
were to be of such books as should be entered in the Register.. The 
act for the suppression of seditious societies which directed that the 
printer’s name should be affixed to every work, required also that 
he should reserve a copy of every work which he printed. . 
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Such were the laws upon this subject and such the practice till 
the year 1805. The public libraries and the Universities acquiesced 
in the settled practice ; they received such publications as were 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, and instead of demanding others as their 
right, and thereby levying a tax upon literature, were left to act as. 
its patrons by purchasing, if they pleased, such as were deemed 
worthy of their choice. But behold, 

————— here is Domine Picklock, 

My man o’ law, solicits all my causes ; 

Follows my business; makes and compounds my quarrels 
Between my tenants and me; sows all my strifes 

And reaps them too ; troubles the country for me, 

And vexes any neighbour that I please. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Basil Montagu who, at that time, resided 
at Cambridge, either wished to enforce to the utmost the supposed 
claims of his University, or found it less agreeable to supply him- 
self with law-books at his own expense than at that of the authors 
and booksellers, and construing the law with a view to one or other 
of these purposes, he addressed a set of queries to the Universities 
for the purpose of inciting them to assert a claim to copies of every 
work that should be published whether it were registered or not. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Professor Christian experienced the great 
inconvenience of not being able to obtain from the University library 
Mr. East’s Reports, Mr, Vesey’s Decisions, and other books of 
like importance to himself in his professional. and individual 
studies. And he likewise published a treatise with the same object 
as Mr. Basil Montagu, and from the same motive, as he candidly 
avows. 

Mr. Professor Christian admits that some persons are inclined 
to think it ‘ a paltry and mendicant attempt to take from a poor 
author nine or eleven copies of a valuable work ;’ but he maintains 
that it is a great national object perfectly consistent not only with 
the present law, but with sound policy and good government, and 
also with the best principles of moral justice. He says, that it is 
‘ an equitable tax upon the republic of learning for the benefit of 
learning itself,’ and that it would be paid ‘ with alacrity by every 
honourable author as a debt of justice and gratitude for the benefit 
which he must or might have received from the Universities as the 
common fountains of science.’ He says, that ‘ even the most merce- 
nary authors expect to be repaid not by the purchasers of their works, 
but by the credit they hope to derive from their exertions and in- 
dustry, and by the rane porn of their fortune in life; 
that ‘ they are anxious and ambitious that their works should be 
honoured with a conspicuous place in the public libraries of the 
kingdom,’ and that ‘ they are indifferent with respect to purchasers 
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if they have but readers.’ To the authors therefore he represents 
the tax as altogether useful, honourable, and agreeable ; aud to the 
booksellers he maintains that it is a matter of no concern, because, 
‘ whether nine or ninety copies are given away, it is all one to 
them ; they can calculate their loss and gain, advantage and disad- 
vantage, to the greatest nicety ; they can either give the author less, 
or make the public pay more.’ As the best means of putting this 
important subject in a train of further investigation, he proposed 
that the University of Cambridge should institute an action upon 
the statute of Anne. But if the judgment of the court should 
confirm his opinion, still he thought an application to Parliament 
would be indispensable, because the presumed right was lost if the 
action was not brought within three months after the publication of 
a book, and because it was quite clear that the two Trish libraries 
could not recover their copies unless the book were entered in the 
Register. ‘There were also, he said, many persons who, though they 
thought it a great national object that all the Universities should 
be furnished with a copy of every new publication, yet could not 
find it in their hearts to deprive an author of what they conceived 
to be his property. Every object, it appeared to him, would be 
attained if the legislature could be prevailed upon to extend the 
copyright of authors, and secure beyond dispute the claims of the 
= libraries. For with regard to authors, he thought that Lord 

ansfield, Blackstone, and the other authorities who had declared 
in favour of their perpetual copyright, had great reason on their 
side; and he stated, with considerable force, the hardship and. ab- 
surdity of the law as it then existed, which made the second term 
of fourteen years contingent upon the writer’s life; ‘so if an author, 
when he is advanced in age, offers a valuable work for sale, as the 
production of the labour of a long life, he will have the mortification 
to be told, that the price of his work must necessarily be much lower 
than if he had completed it twenty or thirty years sooner, at an 
earlier period of life. Thus when the work is more valuable to the 
rest of the world, it becomes less profitable to the author and his 
family.’ 

5 Nec prosunt domino que prosunt omnibus artes. 

The university of Cambridge acted upon the Professor’s advice, 
and brought an action for the non-delivery of a Vindication of Mr. 
Fox’s Historical work. ‘The booksellers, believing the demand to 
be unfounded, defended the action. A special case was made out 
upon it and argued before the court of King’s Bench. It was con- 
tended that the act of Anne, according to its true spirit and object, 
as well as according to the literal meaning of the words, en- 
joined the delivery only of such books as should be registered; aud 
it was argued that the subsequent acts of 15 and 41 George III. 

were, 
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were, in fact, legislative expositions of the meaning of the statute 
of Anne, to the same effect: the court, however, determined that 
the statute was to be construed by itself, and that this compels the 
delivery of copies of all books whether registered or not. 

The matter was then brought before parliament—a Committee 
was appointed ; evidence was heard, and parliament, in the year 
1814, upon the report of the Committee, decided that eleven copies 
for the public libraries, which claimed a right upon the existing 
statutes, should be delivered of such works as should ‘ be respec- 
tively demanded on behalf of such libraries respectively,’ within 
one month after the demand should be made, which demand was 
to be made within twelve months from the time of publication. 
Mr. Professor Christian’s suggestion concerning an extension of 
copyright was also adopted; and authors and their assigns were 
declared to have that right for twenty-eight years certain, and for 
the residue of the author’s life, this provision having a retrospec- 
tive effect in favour of living authors. 

Under such a tax as that of the eleven copies it was not likely 
that the authors or booksellers should rest without making some 
attempt to deliver themselves from the burthen. They requested a 
further consideration of the case, appealing to the wisdom, to the 
justice, to the liberality, to the humanity of the legislature. Facts 
of the most conclusive force appeared upon the evidence which 
they adduced. It has been shown in evidence that the demand for 
works in certain branches of knowledge is so small that the tax of 
eleven copies upon the publication must operate as a prohibition 
against them. Messrs. Longman and Co. have declared that, be- 
cause of this impost, they have declined to publish a work upon the 
nou-descript plants of South America, by Baron Humboldt: nor 
is this the only instance in which science is suffering, and men of 
science are in danger of being deprived both of the remuneration 
and honour which they ought to derive from their labours. If the 
law continues to be enforced, the completion of Dr. Sibthorp’s 
magnificent Flora Greca must probably be relinquished by the 
editor, although the profits of an estate of 200/. a-year were be- 
ra by that eminent botanist towards defraying the expense. 

law has prevented the continuation of Mr. Daniel’s Oriental 
Scenery, of his works on Africa and Ceylon, and of his series of 
Scenes and Figures illustrative of the customs of India. For the 
same reason Mr. Cooke has laid aside two great works, though some 
of the plates were actually engraved, thinking it a less evil to incur 
this, though a heavy loss, than to bear the heavier penalty of deli- 
vering eleven copies. An edition of Barclay’s Ship of Fools 
would have been'printed had it not been for this prohibitory tax. 
A work upon thé Architectural Antiquities of Normandy is aban- 
doned 
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doned for the same cause. The law has deterred Mr. Ruding from 
making any additions to his elaborate history of the Coinage of this 
Kingdom, preparatory to a second edition, for, by so doing, he 
al subject himself to this tax, by which he has already sus- 
tained the loss of 154/. Mr. Lysons must abandon a valuable 
work on Roman Antiguities, or publish it without letter-press, and 
therefore in an incomplete state. An offer was made by the French 
Institute, ou behalf of the French goverument, to publish Mr. 
Dodwell’s Views and Monuments in Greece, in four folio volumes, 
each containing an hundred plates, with accompanying letter-press. 
The proposition was, with honourable feeling, declined by the 
author, because he wished to publish the work in his own country. 
The selling price of eleven copies of this work would be 330 
guineas, the trade-price 275/. and rather than be subject to such a 
tax the booksellers say they will publish it without letter-press. 
Such facts speak for themselves. The grander works of art will 
never be printed in this country while the delivery lasts. 

The imposition operates with almost equal weight upon reprints 
of our early historians, books of science and rarity, and all works 
for which there is but a very limited demand. The reprint of 
Hakluyt’s Collection, a work of the highest importance, consisted 
only of 250 copies; and seven years elapsed before even so small 
a number was sold. Had this tax been foreseen when the work 
was in contemplation the edition would probably not have been 
undertaken. ‘Two thousand one hundred and five works were 
claimed by the public libraries between June 115, and March 
1817: and the loss sustained by authors and booksellers upon only 
eighty-one articles out of that number amounts to 381S/. 11s. The 
tax upon Mr. Faber’s Pagan Idolatry has been 74/. 5s. Upon 
Dr Nott’s edition of Surrey and Wyatt,77/. Upon Hutton’s Phi- 
losophical Dictionary, 69/.6s. Upon Mr. Haslewood’s reprint of 
the Mirror for Magistrates, 158/. 12s. Upon the Censura Lite- 
raria, 138/. 12s. Upon Whitaker’s History of Leeds 161/. 14s. 
‘The tax upon Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages is 6504. 
Upon the reprint of Dugdale’s Monasticon and his History of St. 
Paul, 1008/. Upon the Regent’s Classics it will be nearly 1500/. 
‘ Authors and publishers are charged by this act,’ says Sir Egerton 
Bridges, ‘ with a payment of about 5865/. a year as a gift to the 
public bodies, over and above all national taxes which they pay 
mm common with the rest of the public.” Mr. Murray’s loss, 
under the operation of this act, is stated at about 1275/. deducting 
the difference between the trade and selling price; and Messrs. 
Longman state theirs at nearly 3000/., the actual cost of the books 
in paper and print, independently of works in which they have 
considerable shares, managed by other publishers. And here we 

cannot 
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cannot but notice the facetious remark of Mr. Professor Christian, 
that such calculations exceed the amplification and fiction of an 
Arabian tale; and that if the delivery of the eleven copies in four 
years have cost Messrs. Longman’s house 3000/., the profits of the 
house during that time must, on any principle of calculation, have 
been 450,000/. We shall not dispute Mr. Professor Christian’s 
law, but his notions of arithmetic stand in need of some correction. 
* If we condesc to vulgar arithmetic,’ he says, ‘ we shall find 
that when the press is set up with Arabic, Persian, Grecian or 
Roman characters, the impression upon eleven copies more will 
not cost one penny a sheet, we might perhaps reduce it to three 
farthings, but we will not quarrel for a farthing, but one penny a 
sheet will fully pay the paper and the labour of printing.’ Mr. 
Christian has the hardihood to assert this; and we will give him 
the credit which he has not thought proper to give Messrs. Long- 
man and Co., the credit of presuming that he believes his own as- 
sertion. But is there any other person who can?—The loss of 
the eleven copies is precisely the sum for which those copies 
would have sold: where the whole edition sells, it is the loss of 
the full price ; where the book does not sell to the public and is 
disposed of at the trade-sales, the loss is then the price for which 
the books are purchased at such sales, and this on an average is 
usually the medium between the full price and the waste paper 
price: in every case, a direct, tangible, calculable loss. 

But it is argued that the bookseller may and will increase the 
price of a book in consideration of the tax. The reply to this is 
that books are already too dear; so dear, that their sale in the fo- 
reign market is diminished by this cause to a very great degree, 
almost indeed destroyed. And this is one reason why our litera- 
ture is so little known upon the continent. Such works as happen 
to have a reputation there are printed there, and sold for less than 
half the selling price of the same works in England. The Basle 
edition of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works sells for twenty-five 
francs ; in England the price of the same book is 3/. 5s. Warton’s 
Pope is sold for twenty-five francs in Switzerland ; for five guineas 
in England. The Americans continually complain of the dearness 
of our books, and it operates in their country to lessen the sale of 
those which they do not print for themselves. With the tax upon 
advertisements, with the duty upon paper, from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent., books are necessarily dear, and they can bear no ad- 
ditional tax. It must be also remembered, that every English book 

rinted abroad is as loss to the revenue of so much duty on paper. 
ence, whatever tends to induce publishers to print English works 

on the continent, is an injury to the country at large. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Professor Christian talks like a rhetorician upon the rights 
and privileges of the public libraries and the Universities. 

‘ This inestimable grant to the Universities and public libraries,’ he 
says, ‘ we owe to the wisdom of our ancestors, who thought it the best 
calculated to promote the interests of religion, morality, law, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and of elegant literate ; in short, of 
all that can improve, profit, or adorn mankind. If ever a day should 
come, which heaven avert! when we shall be robbed of this important 
privilege, the prosperity of the bookseller will be greatly impaired, the 
whole civilized world will sustain an irreparable loss, and science will 
for ever droop and mourn.’ 


All this might be very fine—if it were only true, and to the pur- 
pose: but the introduction of religion, morality, law, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, elegant literature, the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, and the whole civilized world, reminds us of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s story of the man who told him that the wind was at north- 
west and by south, because he would be sure to name winds 
enough. Mr. Christian should confine himself to /aw in this ar- 
gument. ‘ Religion’ has as little to do with it as agriculture; and 
as for ‘ morality’ and ‘ robbery’, the less that is said of them the 
better. 

Mr. Professor Christian's restatement of the exploded story that 
Henry VI. introduced printing into England at his own charge and 
expense, and his inference that therefore the crown had a more 
than ordinary pretension to the sole privilege of printing, and his 
arguments that Henry VIII. granted to Cambridge, and Charles I. 
to Oxford, the privilege of printing all books, and that the right to 
these copies was a commutation given them for the extinction of 
this privilege by the statute of Queen Anne, are contradictory to 
fact, and have been shewn to be so by Mr. Duppa and Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, we forbear therefore from noticing them again. But 
when the Law Professor affirms that the Report of the Committee 
of 1813, which gave the Universities all they demanded, ‘ was the 
result of a body of evidence delivered by many of the booksellers 
not upon their oaths, and when there was no one present on behalf 
of the Universities, either to cross-examine, to give evidence, or 
suggest a single observation on their part,’ it is incumbent upon us 
to repeat the words of Sir Egerton Brydges, that this is ‘ as unge- 
nerous as it is untrue’-—ungenerous, inasmuch as it attempts to 
impeach the honour of a respectable body of men; and untrue, 
because ‘ more than three-fourths of that Committee were the 
zealous friends, advocates and representatives of the public libra- 
ries, and exerted all their skill and talents in the most minute and 
painful cross-examination of the witnesses, and in the most anxious 
watchfulness for their interests.’ 


But 
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But the most amusing part of the Law Professor’s conduct is 
that he takes credit to himself for promoting the interests of 
literature, and especially for having originally suggested an exten- 
sion of copyright in favour of authors and their assigns. He 
is indeed a le friend to authors, and has treated them as 
lovingly as Izaac Walton’s Piscator instructs his pupil to handle 
the frog. ‘ Put your hook into his mouth, which you may easily 
do from the middle of April till August, and then the frog’s mouth 
grows up, and he Continues so for at least six months without eat- 
ing, but is sustained, none but He whose name is Wonderful knows 
how.—I say put your hook through his mouth, and out at his gills, 
and then with a fine needle and silk sew the upper part of his leg 
with only one stitch to the arming-wire of your hook; and in so 
doing use him as though you loved him.’ But, unlike the frog, the 
author cannot subsist for six months without eativg; and there 
is also another point of dissimilitude, that as his mouth does not 
grow up, he is sometimes able to express his sense of the loving 
usage which he receives. The Cambridge Syndics also have 
declared, that after what has been done to enlarge the property of 
authors and booksellers, they cannot but consider the pending 
application to Parliament as an act of ingratitude. Ingratitude ! 
‘ Let it be observed,’ says Sir Egerton, ‘ that this extension was 
what they had no concern, interest, nor pretence of title to with- 
hold; it being a matter, not between the copyright-holders and 
them, but between the copyright-owners and the public. The 
extension of copyright was an incidental benefit to a few authors 
(and but a very few) connected in point of time, and so far occa- 
sioned by an unjust and oppressive impost which affects them all. 
If the Syndics p eh to know what is the feeling of the great body 
of the men of letters in this kingdom towards the Universities in 
relation to this subject, it has been stated in Mr. Richard Taylor's 
evidence: “ Having been in the habits of very frequent inter- 
course,” he says, “ with literary men and men of science, I have 
always heard them express great dissatisfaction at the obligation 
to give this number of copies; and I believe that the disgust occa- 
sioned by what they consider an act of rapacity on the part of the 
Universities discourages them from carrying into effect many lite- 
rary projects which would be highly beneficial, as far as i can 
jade, to literature: but by which, even if they had the assistance 
which would be derived from these libraries all purchasing copies, 
they would be likely to gain little or nothing.”’ 

Cambridge Syndics also speak of the attempt at amending 
the Bill of 1814, as an act of bad faith on the part of the authors 
and booksellers, implying that the bill was passed with their cordial 
assent and concurrence. How stands the fact? The booksellers 

proposed 
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proposed'twenty modifications for the consideration of the former 
Committee, and of those twenty only three were granted. The bill 
was not passed with their assent and concurrence; it was forced 
upon them, contrary to their representations and petitions, and in 
spite of all the resistance which it was in their er to make. 
They exerted their utmost efforts to prevent the oppressive intention 
from being carried into a law, and when thoge efforts were in vain, 
and the law had passed, they did as was their duty to do, they 
obeyed—and made new efforts, which have not, we trust, been in 
vain, to convince the legislature of the injustice and impolicy of 
their enactment. While the bill was pending, ‘ they were told,’ 
says Sir Egerton, ‘ that the public bodies would exercise their 
claims mildly and liberally; that they would take lists, and only 
call for such books as they absolutely wanted; that their main ob- 
ject was to establish their right, but trust them, and it should be 
seen how they would use the power. See, indeed, how they use 
it! and Sir etn states the portentous fact, that the libraries 
have indiscriminately demanded every book which has been pub- 
lished, with an honourable exception of the Advocate’s Library and 
Trinity College, Dublin, both which have declined receiving either 
music or novels. The other libraries have exercised their right to 
the very rigour of the law, and beyond it: (as we shall presently 
prove :)—they have exacted every thing; ribaldry and nonsense, se- 
dition and blasphemy, filth and froth, the scum of the press, the 
lees and the offal—they have taken it all! 

‘ I am bound to ask,’ says Sir Egerton, ‘ though some of the public 
bodies may affect to repel the question indignantly, what do they do 
with this indiscriminate mixture of expensive and useful works, and 
contemptible trash? Where do they deposit them? Do they keep them 
in order? And do they bind them? Jf they do, would not the funds ex- 
pended in paying the binder, the house-room, and the librarians ‘for 
thus dealing with the mass of rubbish, be more generously and more 
usefully expended in paying some small portion of the price of the va- 
luable works? If they do not, what becomes of the ably alleged colour 
of their claim—that of public use ?” 

‘ This evil,’ he continues, ‘ requires to be a little further elucidated. 
The Copyright Act, as now put into force, is the most perfect instru- 
ment of collecting and disseminating all the mischiefs flowing out of an 
abuse of the Liberty of the Press, which human ingenuity has ever yet 
contrived, Thus is brought together, in each of eleven public libraries, 
dispersed in the three great portions of the Empire, all that is silly and 
ignorant, all that is seditious, all that is lascivious and obscene, all that 
is irreligious and atheistical, to attract the curiosity and mislead the 
judgment and passions of those, for whose cultivation of solid learning 
and useful knowledge these gratuitous supplies are pretended to be en- 
forced. Nothing short of such a law could have brought many of these 
contemptible, disgusting, and contagious publications out of the obscu- 
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rity, in which they would otherwise soon have perished. Here they 
remain registered in Catalogues, preserved on shelves, and protected for 
posterity, with all the care and trustiness of Public Property. 

‘ How are they to be separated from the valuable matter with which 
they are intermixed? To whom is such a discretion to be confided? 
If once they ar@allowed to make waste of what they do not want, where 
is it to end? Abuse will creep upon abuse: from waste it will come 
to gift or sale! 

* But if every thing be kept, the room, the trouble, and the expense, 
will soon become overwhelming. Already the libraries begin to com- 

lain heavily of the inconvenience. In thirty years the united Cata- 
soon of the books thus claimed by the eleven libraries will amount to 
ten folio volumes, of 600 pages each, eighty-two articles in a page. 
The whole number of articles will not be less than half a million ’— 
Summary Statement, pp. 16, 17. 

Let us exhibit, also, one or two instances of the manner in which 
the public libraries have enforced their claim. Among the most 
costly republications of this age is that of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
One of the conditions upon which it was published was, that only 
fifty copies upon large paper should be printed, and 300. upon 
small, ‘ as a guarantee to the subscribers that this book, which 
they subscribed to bring forward at a high price, might not be de- 
preciated in value by a too great multiplication of copies, and con- 
sequent reduction in the value of those copies thus subscribed for.’ 
This whole number of copies was subscribed for fifteen months 
prior to the enactment of the law, and one part of the work had 
actually been published; yet, under these circumstances, the large 
paper copy of the work was claimed by the British Museum ; 
though the case was represented to the Trustees, and though it can 
hardly be doubted that the Museum possessed the original edition 
of the work,—the claim was repeated and enforced by a letter from 
the Solicitors of the Museum, hoping that the requisition would be 
complied with, without recourse to Tegal proceedings. ‘The pro- 

rietors* were compelled to purchase a subscriber's copy ; they had, 
owever, the satisfaction of being assured, that the Museum did not 





* The same publishers further shew the oppressive operation of this act, by prov- 
ing, that in four works alone, upon the publication of which they are at present engaged, 
a loss is entailed upon them amounting to no less than £2,198 : 14s. 

viz. 11 copies of Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Monasticon and History 


of St. Paul’s - 1008 


11 copies of Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 

Britain, with Biographical Memoirs, by E. Lodge, Esq. 630 0 @ 
11 copies of the History of the County Palatine and City 

of Chester, by George Ormerod, Esq. - - 2310 0 
11 copies of the Rev: P. Bliss’s extended edition of An- ° 

thony Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses - - - 277 4 °6 


£2,198 14 6 
wish 
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wish to drive them to purchase it at an exorbitant price, if i¢ could 
be avoided. The price of this copy, when the work is completed, 
will be not less than a hundred and thirty guineas. Mr. Todd pre- 
sented a copy of his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary to Sion Col- 
lege; the college, however, claimed and exacted anotWer under the 
act. Mr. Murray’s case is thus stated before the Committee :— 
As soon as the act passed, he directed one of his clerks to enter 
every book that he published, and send the eleven copies when de- 
manded. He acceded to the request of the British Museum, that 
all periodical works might be delivered to them immediately on 
their publication, instead of delaying them till the time allowed by 
the act, which would have rendered those works less interesting 
when their novelty was gone by. One day, however, he was in- 
formed that two gentlemen wished to speak to him. Being en- 
gaged, he requested that they would acquaint him with their busi- 
ness; they said that they did not know him, nor he them, but that 
they wished to speak to him on particular business. Accordingly 
he went down to them, and was immediately served with a writ. 
His clerk had been prevented by illness from entering four books ; 
in the sudden access of that illness he had forgotten to commission 
another person to perform this part of his business, (all this has 
been stated upon oath ;) and this was the summary method which 
was resorted to for demanding the books, the delivery of which had 
been thus delayed! Mr. Baber, of the Museum, justifies this pro- 
ceeding before the Committee, by saying that Mr. Murray received 
the general notice of the passing the act very ungraciously; he did 
not, therefore, think it necessary to give him any further notice 
upon a fresh occasion, ‘ the act did not require it, and by his former 
incivility, he had forfeited it.’ 

The general notice which Mr. Murray (before a Committee of 
the House of Commons) is accused of not having received with 
good Brace, was a circular threat of prosecution if the act were not 
complied with, issued by the Museum as soon as the act passed, 
and before there had been time to enter a single book. It would 
not imply any remarkable irascibility in a publisher, if, when he 
happened, soon after the receival of such a bi//et-doux, to meet the 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the Museum, he should have com- 
plained that that highly respectable body had not acted very gra- 
ciously toward the booksellers in issuing such a circular, before 
any contumacy on their part had been experienced. 

This, indeed, was a case of individual ill-humour; but the man- 
ner in which all the public libraries have proceeded, by giving a ge- 
neral order for ali publications, seems contrary to the spirit of the act. 
That act substituted for the general delivery which the statute of Anne 
required, an obligation to deliver only such books as should be de- 
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manded specifically in writing, within twelve months after the pub- 
lication, and directed that a copy of the list of books entered at 
Stationers’ Hall should be transmitted to the librarians every three 
months, with the evident intention that a selection, and a selection 
only, should be demanded. It may be desirable that there should 
be one library which should receive every thing; one general re- 
septacle, in which even the rubbish of the press should be depo- 
cited, for the chance that something may be gained by raking in it 
hereafter. The British Museum should be the place, as being a 
national and metropolitan library. But with regard to the Univer- 
sity libraries, it should be remembered that their original and proper 
object is the collection of books which may assist the graver pur- 
suits of the scholar, and which, because of their cost or scarcity, 
might otherwise be inaccessible to him. It cannot be necessary 
that they should supply the student with Dr. Mavor’s Catechism 
for the Use of Children under seven years of age, with the newest 
editions of Dr. Solomon’s Guide to Health, nor with treatises upon 
the theory and practice of gaming, upon the breeding and training 
of greyhounds, and upon the flavouring of wines and spirituous 
liquors. It is possible, however, that they may have no other 
means of ascertaining what is good, than by requiring a general de- 
livery from the booksellers, and by a subsequent selection on the 
spot. Sull the hardship of the general delivery remains. 

The matter isnow once more before the legislature, and the report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons made in the Jast Session 
of Parliament, is favourable to the aggrieved parties. ‘The Com- 
mittee state that in no other country, as far as they have been able 
to procure information, is any demand of this kind carried to a 
similar extent; that in America, Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria, one 
copy only is required to be deposited ; in France and Austria, two, 
and in the Netherlands, three, but that in several of these countries 
the delivery is not necessary, unless copyright is intended to be 
claimed. They deliver it as their opinion that one copy should be 
delivered in future to the British Museum, and that, in lieu of the 
others, a fixed allowance should be granted to such of the other 
public libraries as may be thought expedient. Upon an average 
of those years, it appears, that the price of one copy of every book 
entered at Stationers’ Hall would be about 500/. if it should not 
be thought expedient by the House, they say, to comply with this 
recommendation, they think it desirable that the number of libraries 
entitled to claim should be restricted to those of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh and Dublin Universities, and the British Ma- 
seum. ‘They advise, also, that books of prints wherein the letter- 
press shall not exceed a certain very small proportion to each plate, 
shall be exempted from delivery, except to the Museum, with an 
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exception of all books of mathematics; that all books in respect 
of which claims to copyright shall be expressly and effectually 
abandoned, be also exempted ; and that the obligation imposed on 
printers to retain one copy of each work printed by them shall 
cease, and the copy of the Museum be made evidence in lieu of it. 

Before we conclude this subject let us be permitted to offer a 
few brief remarks upon the existing laws of Copyright. Mr. Pro- 
fessor Christian quotes and eulogizes a part of Camden’s ar- 
gument against the common-law right to literary property, which, 
though it has often been quoted, we shall repeat here. ‘ Glory,’ 
said his lordship, ‘ is the reward of science; and those who deserve 
it, scorn all meaner views. I speak not of the scribblers for bread, 
who tease the press with their wretched productions; fourteen 
years are too loug a privilege for their perishable trash. It was 
not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton, Locke, instructed and 
delighted the world. When the booksellers offered Milton five 
pounds for his Paradise Lost, he did not reject it and commit his 
poem to the flames, nor did he accept the miserable pittance as the 
reward of his labours; he knew that the real price of his work was 
immortality, and that posterity would pay it.’ Is it possible that 
this declamation should impose upon any man?* The question is 





* In opposition to this rhetorical flourish, we cannot do better than submit to our 
readers the following extract from the argument of Lord Mansfield upon this subject ; 
who, as he says, had had frequent opportunities of considering it at large, had travelled 
in it for many years, and had been counsel in most of the cases that were argued in his 
time, and who brought to it, not merely the acumen of a lawyer, but the feelings of a 
scholar and a gentleman. : 

‘It is, certainly,’ says this. great lawyer, ‘ not agreeable to natural justice, that a 
stranger should reap the beneficial pecuniary produce of another man’s work.—-Jure na- 
ture equum est, neminem cum alterius detrimento et injurié fieri locupletiorem. 

‘It is wise in any state to encourage letters, and the painful researches of learned 
men. The easiest.and most equal way of doing it, is, by securing to them the property 
of their own works. Nobody contributes who is not willing: and though a good book 
may be run down, and a bad one cried up for a time, yet svoner or later, the reward 
will be in proportion to the merit of the work. 

* He who engages in a laborious work, (such for instance as Johnson’s Dictionary, ) 
which may employ his whole life, will do it with more spirit, if besides his own glory, 
he thinks it may be a provision for his family, 

* I never heard any inconvenience objected to literary pro , but that of enhanc- 
ing the price of books. An owner may find it worth while to give more correct and 
wore beautiful editions; which is an advantage to literature: but his interest will pre- 
vent the price from being unreasonable. A small profit upon a and numerous 
me is much larger gain than a great profit upon each book in a slow sale of a less num- 


tr 
‘ Upon every principle of reason, natural justice, morality and common law; upon 
the evidence of the long received opinion of this ty, appearing in ancient pro- 
ceedings, and in law cases; upon the clear sense of the legislature, and the opinions of 
the greatest lawyers of their time, in the court of Chancery, since that statute, the right 
of an author to the copy of his works appears to be well founded. And I hope the 
learned and industrious will be permitted from henceforth not only to reap the fame, 
but the profits of their ingenious labours, without interruption to the honour and advan- 
tage of themselves and their families.’ m 
02 simply 
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simply this: upon what principle, with what justice, or under what 
pretext of public good, are men of letters deprived of a perpetual 
property in the produce of their own labours, when all other per- 
sons enjoy it as their indefeasible right—a right beyond the power 
of any earthly authority to take away? Is it because their labour 
is so light,—the endowments which it requires so common,—the 
attainments so cheaply and easily acquired, and the present remu- 
neration so adequate, so ample, and so certain? 

The last descendants of Milton died in poverty. The descend- 
auts of Shakspeare are living in poverty and in the lowest rank of life. 
Is this just to the individuals? Sit grateful to the memory of those 
who are the pride and boast of their country? Is it honourable or 
becoming to us as a nation, holding (the better part of us assuredly, 
and the majority affecting to hold) the names of Shakspeare and 
Milton in veneration? To have placed the descendants of these 
men in respectability and comfort—in that sphere of life where, 
with a full provision for our natural wants, free scope is given for 
the growth of our intellectual and immortal part, simple justice 
was all that was required,—only that they should have possessed the 
perpetual copyright of their ancestors’ works,—only that they should 
not have been deprived of their proper and natural imheritance. 

It has been stated in evidence, that copyright, in three cases out 
of four, is of no value a few years after publication: at the end of 
fourteen years scarcely in one case out of fifty, or even out of a 
hundred. Books of great immediate popularity have their run and 
come to a dead stop. ‘The hardship is upon those which win their 
way slowly and difficultly—but keep the field at last. And it will 
not appear wonderful that this should generally have been the case 
with books of the highest merit, if we consider what obstacles to 
the success of a work may be opposed by the circumstances and 
obscurity of the author, when he presents himself as a candidate for 
fame, by the humour or the fashion of the times, the taste of the 
public, (more likely to be erroneous than right at all times,) and the 
incompetence or personal malevolence of some unprincipled critic 
who may take upon himself to guide the public opinion; and who, 
if he feels in his own heart that the fame of the man whom he 
hates is invulnerable, endeavours the more desperately to wound 
him in his fortunes. And if the copyright (as by the existing law) 
is to depart from the author’s family at his death, or at the end of 
twenty-eight years from the first publication of his work, if he dies 
before the expiration of that term, his representatives, in such a 
case, are deprived of the property just when it is beginning to 
prove a valuable inheritance. 

The decision which time pronounces upon the reputation of 
authors, and upon the permanent rank which they are to hold, is 

unerring 
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unerring and final. Restore to them that perpetuity in the copy- 
right of their works, of which the law has deprived them, and the 
reward of literary labour will ultimately be in just proportion to 
its deserts. If no inconvenience to literature arises from the per- 
petuity which has been restored to the Universities, (and it is not 
pretended that any has arisen,) neither is there any to be appre- 
hended from restoring the same common and natural right to indi- 
viduals who stand more in need of it. 

However slight the hope may be of obtaining any speedy re- 
dress for this injustice, there is some satisfaction in thus solemnly 
protesting against it ; and believing as we do, that if society con- 
tinues to advance, no injustice will long be permitted to exist after 
it is clearly understood, we cannot but believe that a time must 
come when the wrongs of literature will be acknowledged, and 
the literary men of other generations be delivered from the hard- 
ship to which their predecessors have been subjected by no act 
or error of their own. 


Art. XI1.—A Voyage of Discovery, made under the order of the 
Admiralty, in His Majesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander, for 
the purpose of Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the 
pro ant of a North-west see By Joh 

. hirty. 


n Ross, K. S. 
Captain 4to. pp. 436. -two coloured Plates, 


Maps, Charts, &c. London. 1819. 


[HE lively interest we have taken in discussing the question of 
a northern communication between the waters of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, and the sanguine expectations which we had 
formed, on no slight grounds, as we thought, of the speedy solu- 
tion of this problem, (the most interesting as well as the most 
important which yet remains in geographical discovery,) will suf- 
ciently account for the disappointment we experience, m common 
with the rest of the world, at the total failure of the two Expeditions 
which had so much excited the attention of Europe, and which 
bade so fair to set at rest the long agitated question of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of a North-west Passage, and the practica- 
bility of an approach to the North Pole. 

The failure of the Polar Expedition was owing to one of those 
accidents, to which all sea voyages are liable, more especially when 
to the ordinary sea-risk is superadded that of a navigation among 
fields and masses of ice. Of that of the other we hardly know in 
what terms to speak, or how to account for it. We have the story 
before us, such as it is, told by the officer most interested in making 
it good, because his reputation is materially concerned in the deci- 
sion which is likely to be passed upon it by the intelligent part vd 
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the public; for our own parts we cannot conscientiously pro- 
nounce it any otherwise than unsatisfactory. If however we are 
disappointed, we are by no means discouraged; on the contrary, 
our conviction of the existence of a communication between Baf- 
fin’s Bay and the Polar Sea, and between that and the Pacific, so 
far from being in the smallest degree shaken by any thing that 
Captain Ross has done, is considerably strengthened by what he 
has omitted to do. In support of this opinion we shall not, on 
the present occasion, have recourse to either argument or hypo- 
thesis; but by confining ourselves strictly to the actual facts and 
circumstances of the voyage, as detailed in the narrative before - 
us, be able (so, at least, we trust) to shew, to the satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced mind, that the discovery of a passage out of 
Baffin’s Bay was never attempted by Captain Ross but once, and 
then abandoned at the very moment which afforded the brightest 
prospect of success; abandoned too in a manner so wholly unac- 
countable, that we know of no parallel in the history of voyages of 
discovery, unless it be in that of Captain Middleton, when he re- 
turned from Repulse Bay and the frozen strait, with a report con- 
tradicted by his own officers, and condemned by public opinion. 
But he was not condemned unheard; neither shalt Captain Ross 
be censured in our pages but on the fullest and fairest investigation 
of his case as stated by himself: to this he cannot object ; having 
come before the public, he must be content to undergo the usual 
ordeal. We beg to assure him however that, in analysing his pro- 
ceedings, we are actuated solely by a sense of duty, and a strong 
feeling of the importance of the service he was expected to per- 
form, unmixed with a single particle of personal hostility; for we 
are most willing to think him, what the late Sir George Hope (who 
recommended him for the enterprize) considered him to be, an ac- 
tive and zealous officer in the ordinary duties of his profession: at 
the same time however he must excuse us for believing that, in 
accepting the command of a Voyage of Discovery, he had not 
given due consideration to the nature of his qualifications. It is 
a service for which all officers, however brave and intelligent they 
may be, are not equally qualified; it requires a peculiar tact, an 
Inquisitive and persevering pursuit after details of fact not always 
teresting, a contempt of danger, and an enthusiasm not to be 
damped by ordinary difficulties —But let us proceed to the voy- 


age. 
On the 18th of April, 1818, the Isabella and Alexander, having 
— their equipments, dropped down the Thames, and ar- 
rived, on the 30th, at Lerwick in Shetland. Here the observatory 
and several of the instruments were landed and set up, and a series 
of observations was made on the seconds’ pendulum, on the incli- 
nation 
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nation of the magnetic needle, and on the intensity of the magnetic 
force ;—what is meant by ‘ measuring the elevation’ of the transit 
instrument, (p. 19.) we do not know, and few of Captain Ross’s 
readers, we suspect, will be able to discover. On the 3d May 
they again put to sea; and on the 26th May, after passing Cape 
Farewell at a considerable distance to the southward of it, they 
fell in with the first iceberg, which was computed to be about 40 
feet above the surface of the sea, and 1000 feet long. 

* Imagination presented it in many grotesque figures: at one time it 
looked something like a white lion and horse rampant, which the quick 
. fancy of sailors, in their harmless fondness for omens, naturally enough 
shaped jnto the lion and unicorn of the king’s arms, and they were de- 
lighted accordingly with the good luck it seemed to augur. And truly 
our first introduction to one of these huge masses, with which we were 
afterwards likely to grow so familiar, was a sort of epoch in our voyage, 
that might well excuse a sailor’s divination, particularly when the 
aspect with which it was invested tended to inspire confidence, and keep 
up the energies of the men; a feeling so requisite for an enterprise like 
ours, where even their curiosity might be chilled for want of excite- 
ment. 

* It is hardly possible to imagine any thing more exquisite than the 
variety of tints which these icebergs display; by night as well as by day 
they glitter with a vividness of colour beyond the power of art to repre- 
sent. While the white portions have the brilliancy of silver, their co- 
lours are as various and splendid as those of the rainbow, their ever 
changing disposition producing effects as singular as they were novel 
and interesting.’—p. 30. 

We do not well see how this can be ; icebergs display no colour 
by night, and those exhibited by day are confined to blue and green. 

On approaching the Savage Islands, on the western coast of 
Greenland, a number of those icebergs, of various shapes and 
sizes, were observed to the westward fast by the ground, the 
height of one of which was estimated at 325 feet: a torrent of 
water was pouring down its side. On another of those masses, to 
which the ships made fast, in lat. 68° 29’, a stratum of gravel was 
observed; and stones of various kinds, mostly quartz and pieces 
of granite, were found upon:it. Here they were visited by some 
of the native Esquimaux, from whom they learned that this iceberg 
had remaimed aground since the preceding year; and that the ice 
was close from thence all the way to Discoisland. Near this place 
they procured several species of sea-fowl, and shot a seal of the 
enormous weight of 850 pounds, which yielded thirty gallons of 
oil. 

We shall not attempt to follow Captain Ross through the 
detail of the difficulties which impeded the progress of the ships 
along the coast of Greenland, nor recapitulate the exertions that 
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were used in forcing them through packs and floes of ice by the 
various operations of tacking, warping, and towing; difficulties 
which not a few of the whalers have every year more or less 
to encounter, and not always unattended with danger; an instance 
of which occurred in the present season, when one of them was 
caught between two floes of ice in motion and crushed; the 
crew narrowly escaping with their lives on the ice. Suffice it to 
say, that every possible exertion seems to have been made to get 
to the northward without loss of time, and every precaution 
adopted to avoid being caught and closed up in the ice, as well as 
to preserve the ships from in njury In this way they reached Kron 
Pins island, in lat. 63° 54, on ‘the 14th June: the inhabitants 
were found to consist of the Danish governor and his family, six 
other Danes, and about a hundred Esquimaux, all employed in the 
catching of whales and seals during the summer season. The 
governor, who was a young man, a native of Norway, came off to 
the Isabella; and informed them that the late winter had been 
uncommonly severe, the sea being frozen over so early as the be- 
ginning of December, a circumstance which did not usually take 
place tll the middle of February; he further observed, that durmg 
the eleven years he had been resident in Greenland, the severity 
of the winters had evidently increased. 

In proceeding to the northward, along the edge of the main ice, 
through a narrow and crooked channel, a ridge of ice-bergs was 
observed in the midst of the firm field of i ice ‘ of every variety and 
shape that can be imagined;’ of these the best idea will be col- 
lected from the several prints with which Captain Ross has deco- 
rated his book, though it requires no extraordinary sagacity to dis- 
cover that many of them are strangely exaggerated as to their group- 
ing, figure, and dimensions. In the representation of the silver 
plated iceberg, (p. 47.) there is a mixture of absurdity and incon- 
sistency : the scene is meant to represent moon-light, though on the 
17th of June, when the view is said to be taken, in lat. 71° the sun 
never sets. ‘The ships, too, were at anchor the whole of that day, 
yet they are seen sailing under the overhanging top of an iceberg 
which cannot be less than 800 feet above the surface ; and, to add 
to their perilous situation, a great fissure appears to run through 
its base. Such a tower of ice, in sucha position, could not stand 
a moment. We notice these things, trifling as they may appear, 
as they shew an habitual inaccuracy and a looseness of descrip- 
tion, which, we are concerned to say, run through the whole nar- 
rative. 

At Wygat, or Hare island, the observatory and the instruments 
were again landed in order to make observations until the ice 
should open and afford a passage to the northward. One result of 
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these observations was important; it discovered an error of no less 
than five degrees of longitude, and half a degree of latitude, in the 
charts issued by the Admiralty, which are, no doubt, constructed 
on those which were considered to be the best authorities. The 
fact is, that the positions along this coast are laid down principally 
from the rude observations of whalers, whose occupations during 
their short stay are of a nature very different from that of making 
astronomical observations, were they even furnished with the 
means. The latitude of Wygat was found to be 70° 26’ 17” N. 
a 54° 51’ 49” W. and the variation of the compass 72° 9’ 
23” W. 

On the 23d they had reached Four Island point, about ten 
miles to the northward of Wygat, where they found several 
whalers stopped by the ice. A sort of Danish factory was esta- 
blished at he spot, but the huts of the Esquimaux were in ruins 
and apparently deserted. In the burying place they met with the 
surgeon of one of the whalers caftantion tania skulls for the be- 
fit of comparative anatomy. Finding that little further progress 
could be made to the northward at this time, Captain Ross per- 
mitted John Saccheous, the Esquimaux interpreter, to go on 
shore to communicate with the ‘natives, seven of whom he 
brought off to the ships in their kajacks, or canoes. 

We cannot omit the opportunity presented to us by the first men- 
tion of this person’s name, of entering for a moment into his per- 
sonal history, and paying a tribute of respect to the character of a 
very worthy, and(all circumstances considered) a very extraordinary 
man. Our first acquaintance with him dates from 1816, in the 
autumn of which year he was found concealed on board a Leith 
whaler, on her return home. .He was treated by the owners, 
Messrs, Wood & Co. with great kindness and liberality, and in the 
course of the winter succeeded in learning a little English. On 
the return of the ship in 1817, the master was directed by these 
gentlemen to afford him an opportunity of rejoining his friends, 
and on no account to bring him back unless at his own particular 
desire. On reaching Greenland he found that his sister, his only 
remaining relation, had died in his absence, and he therefore de- 
termined to abandon his country for ever. He accordingly re- 
turned to Leith, where he was met with by Mr. Nasmyth, the 
artist, who finding that he had not only a taste for drawing, but 
considerable readiness of execution, very kindly offered to give 
him instructions. It occurred to Sir James Hall that sucha per- 
son might be useful to the expedition then fitting out for Baffin’s 
Bay, and in consequence of a letter from Captain Hall to the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, he was invited to proceed on ee 
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dition, to which he agreed, making no other condition, than that 
he was not to be left in his own country. 

On his return, the Lords of the Admiralty were so well satisfied 
with his conduct and services, and so sensible of the importance 
of employing him as an interpreter to the next expedition, 
that they desired he might be well taken care of, and liberally in- 
structed in reading, writing and drawing. He was sent to Edin- 
burgh at his own request, to see his good friends Captain Hall 
and Mr. Nasmyth, the latter of whom, together with his family, 
took the warmest interest in his i improvement : the more this ami- 
able man was known the more his acquaintance was sought; on 
his part, he found great delight in society. 

In the midst of his happiness, however, he was seized with an 
inflammatory complaint, from which he im a great measure reco- 
vered; but a relapse occurring, he was carried off m a few days. 
He had the best medical advice, and was attended by his friends 
during his illness with the most anxious care. 

The utmost good humour was strongly expressed in the coun- 
tenance of this moffensive man, and he possessed a pleasing sim- 
plicity of manners. Sensible of his own ignorance, he was always 
desirous of learning something, and grateful to those who would 
take the trouble to teach him. He was exceedingly struck with 
the docility of the elephant at Exeter Change, and being asked 
what he thought of it, he replied with a look of deep humility— 
‘Elephant more sense me.’ ‘ His disposition was gentle and 
obliging ; he was thankful for the least kindness shewn to him : 
and, upon several occasions, exhibited a goodness of heart, and a 
consideration for the wishes and feelings of others, which would 
have done honour to any country. His fondness for and kind- 
ness to children was very striking. In a snowy day, last winter, he 
met two children at some distance from Leith, and observing 
them to be sufferig from the cold, he took off his jacket, and 
having carefully wrapped them in it, brought them safely home ; he 
would take no reward, and seemed to be quite unconscious that 
he had been doing any thing remarkable.’ He was perfectly sen- 
sible of his approaching end, thanked his friends around him for 
all their kindness and attention, but said it was of no avail, for his 
sister had appeared to him and called him away. The writer* of 
the narrative from which this is taken says ‘ he was unaffectedly 
pious; and having been early instructed m the Christian faith, 
continued to derive support and consolation from this source to 
the last hour of his life. He held in his hand an Icelandic cate- 

* Supposed to be Captain Basil Hall, of the Navy.—Tt is a little piece of biography 


which does houour to his heart and understanding. It is printed in Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine. 
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chism till his strength and sight failed him, when the book dropped 
from his grasp, and he shortly afterwards expired. He was fol- 
lowed to the grave by a numerous company, among whom were 
not only his old friends and patrons from Leith, but many gentle- 
men of high respectability in this city.’ 

Humble as the individual was, his loss will be severely felt by 
the expedition now about to proceed ; indeed he was one of those 
few whose places cannot be supplied. We return to our nar- 
rative. 

Captain Ross being desirous of procuring a sledge and dogs in 
exchange for a rifle musket, Saccheous and the natives whom (as 
we have said) he had brought on board went back to their village, 
and speedily returned with the articles in a larger boat, called an 
umiak, which was rowed by five women in a standing posture, all 
dressed in deer-skins. ‘Two of them were daughters of a Danish 
resident by an Esquimaux woman. They were highly pleased with 
the treatment they received, and, having partaken of some refresh- 
ment, danced Scotch reels on the deck with the sailors to the ani- 
mating strains of a Shetland fiddler. Saccheous was all mirth and 
joy, and performed the part of master of the ceremonies with that 
good-humoured assiduity and readiness for which on all occasions 
he was particularly distinguished. 

* A daughter of the Danish resident, about eighteen years of age, and 
by far the best looking of the group, was the object of Jack’s particular 
attentions; which, being observed by one of our officers, he gave him a 
lady’s shawl, ornamented with spangles, as an offering for her accept- 
ance. He presented it in a most respectful, and not ungraceful man- 
ner, to the damsel, who bashfully took a pewter ring from her finger 
and presented it to him in return; rewarding him, at the same time, 
with an eloquent smile, which could leave no possible doubt on our Es- 
quimaux’s mind that he had made an impression on her heart.’—p. 56. 


The ice at length began to separate and a breeze to spring up, 
but neither Jack nor his countrymen, whom he had. escorted on 
shore, made their appearance. A boat was therefore dispatched 
to the shore to brmg him off, when the poor fellow was found m 
one of the huts with his collar-bone broken, having overloaded his 
gun, under an idea, as he expressed it, of ‘ plenty powder, plenty 
kill,’ and the violence of the recoil had caused the accident. 

On the 5th July the ships succeeded in passing the third great 
barrier, consisting of field ice mixed with large icebergs in vast 
numbers, which were fast a-ground, in depths varying from sixty- 
three to one hundred fathoms. Here the variation of the com- 
pass, taken on an iceberg, was found to be 80° 1’ W.: on board, 
when the ship’s head was W. by N. 4 N. it was 98° W., making 
a deviation from the correct line of the magnetic direction of 18°, 
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when the ship’s head was on that point of the compass—but on 
this subject we shall have to speak hereafter. Two days after this, 
Captain Sabine took the magnetic dip on shore in lat. 74° 2’ N. 
long. 58° 45’ W., which was found to be 84° 9 15”. 

A little farther northward, the two ships fell in with several 
whalers which had got the start of them; from one of those, the 
Everthorpe, a message was received requesting surgical assistance 
for the master, whose thigh had been severely lacerated by a 
bear, which had attacked and dragged him out of the boat. ‘This 
savage animal was pierced with three lances before it would re- 
linquish its gripe; when at length disengaging itself from the 
weapons, it swam to the ice, and made off. The poor man, though 
sadly torn, was happily not considered to be in a dangerous state. 

On the Sist July, in lat. 75° 33’, whales were seen in great 
abundance, and the boats being sent in pursuit, succeeded in 
killing one above forty-six feet in length, which yielded them 
about thirteen tons of blubber. On the same day, they parted 
from the last fishing ship, the Bon Accord of Aberdeen, with three 
cheers. . 

On the 6th and 7th of August, the two ships were in great 
danger from being caught by a gale of wind among the ice, when 
they fell foul of each other: ‘ the ice-anchors and cables broke 
one after another, and the sterns of the two ships came so violently 
into contact, as to crush to pieces a boat that could not be re- 
moved in time.’ ; 


* Neither the masters, the mates, nor those men who had been all 
their lives in the Greenland service, had ever experienced such imminent 
peril: and they declared that a common whaler must have been crushed 
to atoms. Our safety must, indeed, be attributed to the perféct and 
admirable manner in which the vessels had been strengthened when fit- 
ting for service. 

* But our troubles were not yet at an end; for, as the gale increased, 
the ice began to move with greater velocity, while the continued thick 
fall of snow kept from our sight the further danger that awaited as, till 
it became imminent; a large field of ice was soon discovered at a small 
distance, bearing fast down upon us from the west, and it thus became 
necessary to saw docks for refuge, in which service all hands were im- 
mediately employed ; it was, however, found too thick for our nine- 
feet saws, and no progress could be made. This circumstance proved 
fortunate, for it was soon after perceived, that the field, to which we 
were moored for this purpose, was drifting rapidly on a reef of icebergs 
which lay aground : the topsails were therefore close-reefed, in order 
that we might run, as a last resource, between two bergs, or into any 
creek that might be found among them; when suddenly the field ac- 
=~ a circular motion, so that every exertion was now necessary for 
the purpose of warping alung the edge, that being the soie chance we 
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had of escaping the danger of being crushed on an iceberg. In a 
few minutes we observed that part of the field, into which we had at- 
tempted to cut our docks, come in contact with the berg, with such ra- 
pidity and violence, as to rise more than fifty feet up its precipitous 
side, where it suddenly broke, the elevated part falling back on the rest 
with a terrible crash, and overwhelming with its ruins the very spot we 
had previously chosen for our safety. Soon afterwards the ice appeared 
to us sufficiently open for us to pass the reef of bergs, and we once more 
found ourselves in a place of security.’ 


The gale having abated, and the weather cleared up, the land 
was seen in lat.75° 54. On the 8th of August, a landing was 
made on a small island, about six miles off, utterly desolate; but 
piles of stone, such as are frequent in the burying places of the 
Esquimaux, were observed, and the burned end of the stem of a 
heath bush, which, Saccheous said, was an instrument with which 
his countrymen trimmed their lamps. The ships made very little 
progress along the margin of the ice, which separated them from 
the shore and adhered to it. On the 9th, at a distance upon this 
ice, they were greatly surprized by the appearance of people, who 
seemed to be hallooing to the ships. At first they were supposed 
to be some shipwrecked sailors, whose vessel had perished in the 
late gale; the ships therefore stood nearer the ice, and hoisted 
their colours. It was discovered however that they were natives of 
the country, drawn by dogs on sledges, which moved with won- 
derful rapidity. When they had approached near enough to the 
ships, Saccheous hailed them in his own language, and they 
answered in return, but neither party seemed to make themselves 
intelligible. For some time the strangers remained silent, but on 
the ships’ tacking, they set up a simultaneous shout, accompanied 
with many strange gesticuiations, and wheeled off with amazing 
velocity towards the land. 

Having erected a pole, and placed on the ice a stool with 
some presents on it, and an Esquimaux dog, the ships stood to 
the northward towards the head of the pool, with an intention to 
return after examining the state of the ice. After an absence of 
ten hours, the dog was found asleep on the spot where he had 
been left, and the presents were untouched. But on the following 
day eight sledges were observed moving furiously towards the 
ships. Saccheous now volunteered his services to go on the ice 
with presents, and endeavour to bring the people to a parley. 
They halted at the distance of about half a mile from the ships, 
by the edge of a canal or chasm in the ice, by the intervention of 
which the conference was carried on, without fear or danger of 
an attack from either party. Saccheous soon discovered that they 
spoke a dialect of his own language, and invited them to approach 
nearer, but they-replied, ‘ No, no, go you away,’—and ~ of 
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them, drawing a knife out of his boot, exclainted ‘ Go away, or 
1 will kill you.’ Saccheous told them that he had a father and 
mother like them, and wished to be their friend ; and as a proof 
of it, he threw across the canal some beads and a chequed shirt, 
to the latter of which they pointed, asking him of what skin it 
was made. It was some time before they ventured to touch it, 
entertaining no doubt the same superstitious fears as the Esqui- 
maux in general, (noticed by the old navigators,) that to touch 
any strange thing would cause their death. They then pointed 
to the. ships, and inquired with great eagerness, ‘ What great 
creatures those were; whether they came from the sun or moon, 
whether they gave light by night or by day?’ Saccheous told 
them they were houses made of wood : this, they replied, could not 
be, for they were alive, and they had seen them flap their wings. 
Saccheous again assured them of the truth of all he had told 
them, and that he was a man like themselves ; and, pointing to the 
south, said he came in those houses from a distant country in that 
direction. To this they immediately replied, ‘ That cannot be: 
there is nothing but ice there.’. On his asking who they were, they 
told him in return they were human beings; that they lived to the 
north, (pointing in that direction,) that there was plenty of water 
there, and that they had come to the present spot where there 
was ice, to catch seals and sea unicorns. Saccheous finding that 
they mutually understood each other, and wishing to become bet- 
ter acquainted, now returned to the ship for a plank to enable 
him to cross over to them; but on his approach they entreated 
he would not touch them, as in that case they should certainly 
die. One of them however, more courageous than the rest, 
ventured at last to touch his hand; then pulling his own nose, 
he set up a loud shout, in which he was joined by Saccheous and 
the other three. This pulling of noses, it seems, is a token of 
friendly salutation.* 

The whole eight now came forward, and were met by the two 
commanders of the vessels, and the other officers; but they were 
evidently in a state of great alarm until the ceremony of pulling 
noses had been gone through by both parties, shouting at the 
same time heigh—yaw! an exclamation of surprize and pleasure, 
the more remarkable as being precisely that which is universally 
used by the Chinese and Tartars, to express the same emotions. 
The old trick, we are told, of shewing them their faces in a 
looking-glass created the utmost astonishment; this we cannot 





* The officers of the Expedition, we understand, declare that they never saw nor 
heard of this * pulling of noses’ till it was mentioned by Captain Ross on their return, at 
Shetland. We are altogether at a loss to account forthis. It seems scarcely possible 
that Captain Ross could be mistaken in a ceremony of so singular a kind, and which 
he represents not only as frequently, but solemnly repeated. 
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well conceive; since ice, in which they could not fail to have ob- 
served reflected images, is so familiar to them—in fact, they in- 
quired if it was not ice, and seemed surprized that it did not wet 
their fingers. 

On approaching the ship, they halted, and were evidently 
much terrified ; and one of the party, after surveying the Isabella 
and examining every part of her with his eyes, thus addressed her 
in aloud tone—‘ Who are you?’ Where do you come from? Is 
it from the sun or moon?’ pausing between every question, and 
pulling the nose with the greatest solemnity, a ceremony which 
was repeated in succession by all the rest. 

*Saccheous now laboured to assure them, that the ship was only a 
wooden house, and pointed out the boat, which had been hauled on 
the ice to repair; explaining to them that it was a smaller one of the 
same kind. This immediately arrested their attention, they advanced 
to the boat, examined her, as well as the carpenters’ tools and the 
oars, very minutely ; each object, in its turn, exciting the most lu- 
dicrous ejaculations of surprize; we then ordered the boat to be 
launched into the sea, with a man in it, and hauled up again, at the 
sight of which they set no bounds*to their clamour. ‘The ice anchor, a 
heavy piece of iron, shaped like the letter 8, and the cable, excited 
much interest; the former they tried in vain to remove, and they ea- 
gerly inquired of what skins the latter was inade. 

* By this time the oflicers of both ships had surrounded them, while 
the bow of the Isabella, which was close to the ice, was crowded with 
the crew ; and, certainly, a more’ ludicrous, yet interesting, scene 
was never beheld, than that which took place whilst they were view- 
ing the ship; nor is it possible to convey to the imagination any thing 
like a just representation of the wild amazement, joy, and fear, which 
successively pervaded the countenances, and governed the gestures, of 
these creatures, who gave full vent to their feelings ; and, I am sure, 
it was a gratifying scene, which never can be forgotten by those who 
witnessed and enjoyed it. 

* Their shouts, halloos, and laughter, were heartily joined in, and 
imitated by all hands, as well as the ceremony of nose pulling, which 
could not fail to increase our mirth on the occasion. That which most 
of all excited their admiration, was the circumstance of a sailor going 
aloft, and they kept their eyes on him till he reached the summit of the 
mast; the sails, which hung loose, they naturally supposed were skins. 
Their attention being again called to the boat, where the carpenter’s 
hammer and nails still remained, they were shown the use of these 
articles; and no sooner were they aware of their purposes, than they 
shewed a desire to possess them, and were accordingly presented with 
some nails. They now accompanied us to that part of the bow from 
which a rope-ladder was suspended, and the mode of mounting it was 
shewn them, but it was a considerable time ere we could prevail on 
them to ascend it. . At length the senior, who always led the way, went 


up, and was followed by the rest. The new wonders that now sur- 
rounded 
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rounded them on every side caused fresh astonishment, which, afier a 
moment's suspense, always terminated in loud and hearty laughter.’ 
p. 89. 

That a person who had never beheld a piece of wood larger than 
the twig of a birch rod, of the thickness of a goose quill, should 
be unacquainted with the weight of a ship’s top-mast, and lay 
hold of it with the view of carrying it away, we can readily con- 
ceive; but that these people should be equally ignorant of the na- 
ture of iron, and attempt to run off with an anchor and a smith’s 
anvil, surprizes us :—and the rather, as the blades of their knives 
were made of this metal, and, of course, they could not be igno- 
rant of its weight. It is almost needless to add how much they 
were astonished at every thing they saw, for the first time in their 
lives, in and about the ships, and at the people on board, so dif- 
ferent from themselves. They were offered refreshments, but 
they had no relish for biscuit, salt meat, or spirits: and preferred 
to them all the dried flesh of the sea unicorn, which they carried 
about with them. Having received some trifling presents, they 
returned to the shore, hallooing and apparently delighted with the 
treatment they had met. 

The ships in the mean time took up a new anchorage in the 
Bit vee abe 8 and two or three days afterwards were visited by 
three other natives, a father and two sons, who had been inform- 
ed by their countrymen of the wonderful things which they had 
seen. The most important information obtained from this party 
was, that the iron with which their knives were edged, ‘ was found 
im a mountain ; that it was in great masses, of which one in par- 
ticular, harder than the rest, was a part of the mountain; that the 
others were in large pieces above ground; that they cut it off with 
hard stone, and then beat it flat into pieces of the size of a six- 
pence, but of an oval shape.’ Captain Ross made them several pre- 
sents, and promised further to reward them if they would bring 
him specimens of this iron—‘ having reason,’ he says, ‘ to believe 
from their account, that the rocks from which they had procured 
it were masses of meteoric iron’—not surely because it was ‘ a 
part of the mountain,’ which we rather think would be decisive at 
once against its meteoric origm. The fact however is, that the 
blades of their knives have been found, on analysis, to contain 
about the usual proportion of nickel which is met with in me- 
teoric iron; but we have understood that the interpretation of 
Saccheous did not extend to the existence of whole rocks of it, 
but was confined to two pieces only, about two feet in their 
greatest length, one of which was broader than the other, and 
defied the exertions of the natives to cut off any part of it with the 
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sharpest and hardest stones they could make use of; the other 
was angular, and much softer, and from this they were able to 
chip off pieces with a sharp stone. The endeavours of Captain 
Ross to procure specimens of this iron in its native state were 
unavailing; and however desirable it might be to obtain these, 
and some more explicit informatiou respecting the real state of 
this insulated tribe of Esquimaux, yet, considering how much 
time had already been lost in struggling through the ice, he 
would, in our opinion, have been highly culpable, had he neg- 
lected the first opportunity that presented itself for getting farther 
to the northward. 

We are now in possession of the fact that aérolites, if the 
term be allowable, have been discovered in almost every region 
and climate of the globe—on the burning deserts of Arabia, and 
on the icy mountains in the farthest nook of Baffin’s Bay; and the 
very circumstance of their being met with equally under the torrid 
and frigid zones would seem to militate against their meteoric 
origin, unless we are to suppose them formed in all states, and 
in the opposite extremes, of the atmosphere. We have men- 
tioned Arabia, because we think that the ‘ thunderbolt, black 
in appearance, like a hard rock, brilliant and sparkling,’ of 
which the blacksmith forged the sword of Antar,* was a true 
aérolite. It was long before the ancients were allowed any credit 
for their celestial showers of stones, and all were ready to laugh, 
with the facetious author of Hudibras, at the fable of the Thra- 
cian rock, which fell into the river Egos. 

‘ For Anaxagoras long agone 

Saw hills, as well as you, i’th’ moon, 

And held the sun was but a piece 

Of red hot iron as big as Greece. 

Believ’d the heavens were made of stone 

Because the sun had voided one.’ 
It is now discovered that the ancients were correct in the fact, and 
we are even ready to meet them half way in their hypothesis. 

The falling in with these Esquimaux has furnished Captain 
Ross with no unimportant episode, occupying about one-fourth 
part of his narrative. Not content with detailing the particulars 
of the two or three short interviews on board the ships, he has 
ee us with a whole chapter dedicated to the ‘ Arctic 

ighlanders;’ an appellation with which he has thought fit to 
dignify this msulated tribe; as if a little nook in Baffin’s Bay 
ought to monopolize a name which would be equally applicable 
to the natives of every mountainous region within the Arctic 

Fae a Bedoween Romance, translated from the Arabic, by T. Hamilton, Esq. 
p- 152. : 
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circle in Europe, Asia, and America. But Captain Ross is a 
great adept in nomenclature: he has transferred one half of 
Scotland to the shores of this Bay—reserving, however, a due share 
for the Prince Regent and the other members of the royal family, 
for his Majesty’s Ministers, the Lords of the Admuralty, Xc. 
The title of the chapter, considered under all circumstances, is ra- 
ther amusing : ‘ The Arctic Highlands—Nature of the Country— 
Its Produce—Inhabitants— Language—Mode of Living—Man- 
ners and Customs— Religion, —no scanty bill of fare; but, like 
that of the landlord in the play, all of the good things are stuffed 
into the bill while nothing is found in the larder. A chapter of 
this kind must be exceedingly edifying from the pen of a writer 
who never set foot on any part of these ‘ Arctic Highlands,’ who 
understands not a syllable of the ‘ language’ spoken in them, and 
who could only converse with the inhabitants through the medium 
of one who had much difficulty in comprehending their dis- 
course, and more in making himself intelligible in the English lan- 
guage; who saw the ‘ country and its produce’ only from the 
ship; and whose acquaintance with the ‘ mode of living, manners, 
and customs, and religion,’ of the people was the produce of a few 
hours study in the cabin of the Isabella. We shall deem it, under 
those circumstances, quite sufficient to cull a few facts.* 

These poor people, it would seem, are so completely shut out, 
by mountains covered with perpetual snow, from their southern 
neighbours, as to have no knowledge of any other human beings 
besides themselves; judging, from surrounding appearances, that 
all the rest of the world to the southward was a mass of ice and 
snow. How far they extend to the northward is not known, 
though Captain Ross, in his usual decisive manner, fixes the limit 
at 77°40’. One circumstance appears very remarkable, that their 
winter’s habitations are in the northern extreme, where, in sum- 
mer, the weather is so warm, that the ice disappears from the 
water and the snow from the land; and as both these are neces- 
sary to enable them to procure their chief articles of food and 
raiment, they are compelled to descend to the southward in search 
of them. Another remarkable circumstance is, that, though their 
sustenance is principally derived from the sea, they have no sort 
of embarkation in which they can go afloat, nor have they any 
knowledge of the names kaijac and umiak, by which the boat and 
canoe are generally designated among all tlie tribes of Esquimaux. 
‘ This,’ says Captain Ross, ‘ is easily accounted for, by their total 
want of wood :’—not so easily, we conceive ; for, if it be admitted, 





* An interesting account of this poor tribe of Esquimaux, drawn up by Captain Sabine, 
may be seen in Mr. Brande’s Journal of Literature, &c. for April. 
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and we have never heard it denied, that this smgular people, now 
spread over the islands of Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and Green- 
land, came originally from Asia, along the shores of America 
bordering on the hyperborean sea, we shall find that the original 
kaijac in use among them was not made of wood, but of fishes’ 
bone, and covered with seal skins.* How these people lost an 
implement of such importance to those who never leave the sea- 
shore, and derive their food and raiment in a great measure from 
that element, appears to us a question not only of curious but of 
laborious research. ‘ The fact of their having no canoes,’ says 
Captain Sabine, ‘ is a very extraordinary one; it is difficult to con- 
ceive that, if they had known their value, and had ever possessed 
the art of making them, that it should have been lost: there is 
no deficiency of materials: they have as many skins as they can 
wish for, and although no wood, yet they have bone, which will 
answer nearly as well for the frame-work ; at least the ingenuity 
of savage life would soon make it answer with accommodation ; 
nor is their situation less favourable for the employment of canoes 
than many other of the Esquimaux settlements.’+ We know from 
Mackenzie and Hearne that, on the northern coast of America, 
canoes of the same ingenious and peculiar construction as those 
on the coast of Greenland, of Labrador, and the islands of Hudson’s 
Bay are in use—* How curious then,’ as the officer above men- 
tioned observes, ‘ to have found an intermediate link without 
them !’ May not these northern Esquimaux be the descendants of 
a party from the South, who, having lost their kaijacs and umiaks, 
were cut off from all hope of returning, and therefore settled in 
this retired corner? Having lost the objects themselves, (as a 
wooden canoe could not last for ever,) and having no wood to 
replace them, (the use of bone, it should be observed, had been 
discontinued by the Southern Greenland and Labrador Esqui- 
maux,) it may be conceived that, in the course of time, a people 
destitute of any recorded language would lose the words by 
which they were expressed. 

In addition to the seal and the sea-unicorn, these people 
take in traps various kinds of land animals, as deer and foxes, for 
food and raiment, and in times of scarcity they kill their dogs for 
food. They make no scruple to eat-the raw flesh of any animal. 
One of the visitors, Captain Ross says, who ‘ had a bag full of 
little awks, took out one in our presence, and devoured it raw ; 
but on being asked if this was a common practice, they informed 
us they only eat them in this state when they had no convenience 





* We learn from Cook’s Third Voyage, that about Norton Sound they are still so 
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for cookery.’ A species of moss ( polytricum juniperinum), six or 
eight inches long, grows luxuriantly and in great abundance; this, 
when dried and soaked in blubber, gives not only a good light, but 
also a comfortable fire for their culmary purposes. ‘They obtain 
fire, Captain Ross says, ‘ from iron and stone.’ This laconic de- 
scription is not very intelligible, and the question is a very curious 
one. The southern Greenlanders produce fire, like most savages, 
by the rapid whirling and friction of two pieces of wood; but 
these ‘ Arctic Highlanders’ have nothing thicker than the ‘ stunted 
stem of heath,’ (more probably dwarf willow,) half a dozen of 
which tied together make a small handle to the whips, used for 
driving their dogs. Saccheous, we learn, said that they produced 
fire by the friction of two fish bones. Their winter huts were 
understood to be built of stone, and a great part of them were 
below the surface of the ground. A lamp, being a hollow stone 
filled with blubber, into which the moss is immersed as a wick, 
burns in them during the whole of the winter. Their dress con- 
sists of skins made tight to the body, and sewed together with 
great neatness. ‘Their bedding also consists of skins. 

These northern Esquimaux, judging from their portraits, are 
more ugly than their southern neighbours, and very like to some 
of the natives of the Aleutian islands, the Kamstchatkadales, the 
Koriaks and the Tschutski. Captain Ross says, ‘ The habits of 
these people appear to be filthy in the extreme ;, their faces, hands 
and bodies are covered with oil and dirt, and they look as if they 
had never washed themselves since they were born.’ Poor and 
comfortless as they might be thought, however, ‘ none of them 
were willing to leave their country; they seemed most happy and 
contented, their clothing was in very good condition, and very suit- 
able to the climate, and by their account they had plenty of provi- 
sions,’—but what will appear much more strange, we are assured 
that ‘ they seemed to have no diseases among them, nor could it 
be learned that they died of any complaints peculiar to this or any 
other country,’—of course there was nothing to do for the doc- 
‘tors, and if they could only contrive to parry off old age, they 
might live—we know not how long. 

The average stature of those who were seen was rather more 
than five feet; their faces were broad, round as the full moon, 
chubby and somewhat flattened, with the Tartar high cheek bones 
and small eyes ; their hair was black, straight and coarse. Their 
dress was im all respects similar to that worn by the southern 
Greenlanders, and it was understood that the dress of the females 
(of whom none were seen) differed very little from that of the 
men. The materials were the skins of seals, dogs, foxes, and the 
cubs of bears ; and the furry side was worn outwards.—But we must 
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leave this secluded tribe, referring our readers to the volumes of 
Crantz and Egede, whose descriptions of the southern Green- 
landers are equally applicable to Captain Ross’s ‘ Arctic High- 
landers.” 

The ships came so near the land in doubling the northern point 
of Prince Regent’s Bay, as Captain Ross has named it, that par- 
ties from both ships went on shore in search of natives, and to 
collect specimens of natural history. ‘They observed, with con- 
siderable surprize, large tracts of snow on the sides of the hills 
and in the vallies deeply tinged with some red colouring matter. 
A considerable quantity of this snow was collected, and appeared, 
when in the buckets, like so much raspberry ice-cream. When 
dissolved, the liquor looked not unlike muddy port wine; when al- 
lowed to settle, the sediment appeared through a microscope to be 
composed of deep-red globules. It was brought to England in a li- 
quid state, and also dried. On examination at home, a considerable 
difference of opinion took place between the chemists and the 
physiologists, as to the nature of the substance which coloured the 
snow on so great an extent of surface, the former considering it to 
be of animal, the latter of vegetable origin. Mr. Brande was the 
first to analyze it, and, having detected uric acid, he pronounced 
it at once to be the excrement of birds. It appeared, though Mr. 
Brande was not aware of the circumstance, that the neighbouring 
rocks and cliffs were resorted to as the common breeding places 
of the little awk (a/ca alle), whose numbers were so great as lite- 
rally sometimes to darken the air. Many circumstances respect- 
ing this bird lent a plausibility to the conjecture : it had long been 
known, and was noticed by Sir Everard Home, that it was fur- 
nished with a kind of sack under the root of its tongue, for the 
purpose, it was supposed, of economizing its food ; this was fully 
corroborated by Mr. Fisher, the assistant surgeon, who found in 
the sacks of all those which he examined a great number of those 
minute red shrimps with which the Arctic seas abound. Captain 
Ross says, ‘ it was at once determined that it could not be the 
dung of birds ;’ but this, it would appear, is incorrect, as well 
as his remark that ‘ the snow was penetrated even down to the 
rock in many places to a depth of ten or twelve feet, by the co- 
louring matter ;’ for the modest and sensible narrative of the voy- 
age just published, (which, though without a name, we have rea- 
son to believe is the journal of Mr. Fisher,) says, ‘ It is worthy 
of remark, that this colouring matter, be it what it may, does not 
penetrate more than an inch or two beneath the surface of the 
snow ; and, had it not been that a similar substance appears to 
have been observed on the snow on the Alps and Pyrenees, where 
there could not be any of the rotges (awks) which are so numerous 
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here, I should have been inclined to think that the red or colour- 
ing matter alluded to is the excrement of these birds. What ren- 
ders this conjecture probable is, that we found great numbers of 
them seated im the rocks, precisely over where the red snow lay.’”* 

It had also been ascertained many years ago, from some expe- 
riments by Mr. Hatchet, that the red colourmg matter which 
prevails in the ova of the whole family of lobsters, shrimps, Xc. 
was of so fixed and permanent a nature as to resist every chemical 
application, and to be heightened by most of them; of this in- 
destructible property the act of boiling affords a familiar example. 
It was not unreasonable therefore to conclude, that the colourmg 
matter of the snow was animal, more especially as it was found, 
on examination through the microscope, to be composed of small 
globules, like those of the blood, from the | ,000dth to the 3,000dth 
part of an inch in diameter; that it had a fetid animal smell; and 
that the colour was not altered, or rather was heightened, by the 
application of acids and alkalis. The general opinion, however, 
among the officers of the Expedition was in favour of its vegetable 
origin; one of the gentlemen who collected it says that it had 
very much the taste of beet-root; another thought it tasted of the 
mushroom. 

Doctor Wollaston, after examining it very minutely, both by 
the microscope and chemical tests, has given au opinion that it is 
a vegetable product, though many difficulties occurred in coming 
to this decision. His first conception was that the colouring 
matter might be’ the spawn of a minute species of shrimp, 
known to abound in those seas, and which might be devoured 
by the myriads of water-fowl and voided with their dung; but no 
exuvie of those animals were discovered among it. The glo- 
bules, by destructive distillation, yielded a fetid oil, accompanied 
with ammonia, which might also have led to the supposition that 
they were of animal origin; but it is known that the seeds of va- 
rious plants and the leaves of fuct give out this product. The 
great difference in the dimensions of the globules, as well as their 
diminutive size, seemed to militate against their being the seed of 
any particular plant; besides, what species of plant, in a region 
covered with snow, and in a latitude of 76°, could tinge eight 
or ten miles of surface to the depth of two inches? The cellular 
substance, however, to whic the globules adhered, burnt away to 
a white ash, and was decidedly vegetable. When the globules 
were highly magnified, they appeared internally subdivided into 
about eight or ten cells.+ On the whole, the description seemed 





. Voyage of Discovery made in 1818 to the Arctic Regions. 
+ They were afterwards found not to be cellular: the appearance was the effect of 
an optical deception. 
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to accord so accurately with the capsules which contain the dusty 
seed of the puff-ball (/ycoperdon) as to afford, in combination with 
other circumstances, an apparent explanation of the cause of this 
curious phenomenon. 

At the foot of those projecting points of hills, on which the 
tinged snow generally appeared, was a level belt of land, covered 
in several spots with thick coarse grass, eight or nine inches in 
length: and Mr. Fisher says that ‘ such portions of it as were not 
covered with grass presented a beautiful surface of soft-tufted 
moss, which the natives use as wicks to their lamps.’ This moss, 
as we have already noticed, is a species of polytricum, which is 
well known to throw out from its capsules a fine elastic coloured 

owder, that has been mistaken by some writers for its seed; and 
in fact it has been asserted that the plant has been raised by sow- 
ing it. It seems, however, that in this high latitude the family of 
mosses do not arrive at that perfect state of vegetation necessary, 
in general, for the propagation of the species; but that they mul- 
tiply and continue the race by pullulation or throwing out shoots 
from the roots or stems. Should this be considered as a valid 
objection against the pollen of the moss being the cause of the 
colouring matter, the observations of Dr. Wollaston may still lead 
to a less objectionable solution of the difficulty. As it would seem 
that every animal has some minuter animal quartered upon it, so 
every plant may be supposed to have its parasite, generally one of 
that numerous family of fungi, which are the wolves and tygers of 
the vegetable world. A minute examination of the luxuriant moss 
in question would perhaps discover a fungus attached to its fibres, 
just as the /ycoperdon or uredo, (we are not quite sure which) 
fixing on wheat, occasions the disease well known by the name 
of smut: no one, we presume, will doubt that, if it were possible 
for a field of wheat, tainted with this disease, to grow out of a 
surface of snow, that surface would be as strongly tinged with 
the black dust of the smut as the snow on the coast of Greenland 
was tinged with red. The roots of the moss in question, we 
understand, were of deep scarlet, and their juices might perhaps 
give a colour to the parasite plant. To this moss then may, di- 
rectly or indirectly, be attributed the ‘ crimson cliffs’ so outrage- 
ously (not to say ridiculously) exaggerated in the print given 
by Captain Ross. If it be objected that fungi have not been 
known to attack the mosses, they at least fix upon grass, 
and the coarse grass appears to have been nearly as abun- 
dant as the polytricum. Mr. Browne, whose opinions are always 
entitled to respect as the first philosophical botanist in this king- 
dom, probably in Europe, conjectures that it may be derived from 
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‘some of the alge, conferve, or tremelle;* but we doubt whether 
any of these vegetate on snow; besides, we understand that Mr. 
Bauer of Kew, whose accuracy of observation through magnifying 
glasses is well known, has observed the same form and the same 

edicle that he noticed on the uredo, which we think conclusive 

in favour of a fungus. . ; 

This is by no means the first mention made of red snow. Pliny 
says, and Aristotle had said it before him, that snow becomes red 
with age, occasioned however, as these naturalists tell us, by a 
red worm which is bred in it. Signor Sarotti speaks of a blood- 
coloured snow which appeared on the mountains near Genoa, and 
which yielded a liquor of the same colour. Saussure frequently 
observed red snow on various parts of the Alps, the colouring mat- 
ter of which, from the smell given out in burning, he concluded 
to be the farina of some particular plant, more especially as he 
never met with this snow but m summer. This however is incon- 
clusive, as it might have lain over the winter. Ramond found a 
similarly coloured snow on the Pyrenees, which he concluded to be 
tinged by the decomposition of a particular kind of mica. Mar- 
ten also, in his voyage to Spitzbergen, mentions his having seen 
red snow near the Seven Icebergs, a place well known to the 
whale-fishers. Here, says he, the rocks, appearing like an old de- 
cayed wall, ‘ smell very sweet, as the green fields do in our coun- 
try in the spring when it rains ;’ and, having observed that they are 
veined like marble with red, white, and yellow, he adds, ‘ at the 
alteration of the weather the stones sweat, and by that means the 
snow is stained or coloured; and also if it raineth much, the water 
runs down by the rocks, and from whence the snow is tinged red.” 
The officers of the polar expedition also observed red snow on the 
mountains, near Smeerenberg, but the rocks being of a reddish 
colour they conceived it to be occasioned by some ochreous matter, 
and took no further notice of it. In the last number of the ‘ Jour- 
nal of Literature, Science, and the Arts,’+ several instances are 
recorded of showers of red snow having fallen in different parts 
of the world, but all of them were found, on examination, to give 
out mineral products ; and it may perhaps be concluded that the 
colouring of the snow on the shores of Baffin’s Bay is the only 
instance of its arising fromm an organized substance. 

On the 18th of August the ships passed Cape Dudley Digges, 
whose latitude was found to agree pretty nearly with that assigned 
to it by Baffin; and the same day they also passed the Wolsten- 





* «Algarum genus ?? Confervis simplicissimis et Tremelle cruente (Eng. Bot. 1800.) 
quodammodo affine ?? Minute globules, the colouring matter of the red snow, of which 
extensive patches were seen in lat, 76°25’ N., long. 65° W.’ 
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holme Sound of that navigator, ‘and found it completely blocked 
up with ice.’ We find it, however, in the view taken by Mr. 
Skene, and published by Captain Ross, a wide and deep opening, 
* completely free from ice ;’ and from the disposition and confor- 
mation of the land, which is also entirely free from ice or snow as 
far as the view extends, we should say that it wears very much the 
appearance of a strait. Captain Ross says, ‘ it seemed to be 
eighteen or twenty leagues in depth, and the land on each side ap- 
peared to be habitable ;’ and this is all the knowledge, gained by 
the expedition, of Wolstenholme Sound, which is less than Baffin 
procured two hundred years ago. Of the correctness of the shape 
and dimensions of a winding bay, from a slight view taken in 
these foggy latitudes at a very considerable distance from its 
entrance, and which seemed to be sixty miles in depth, it would 
be a waste of time to talk. It may have been blocked up with 
ice; but Mr. Skene, who must have /ooked at it when he drew it, 
apparently saw nothing but naked hills and clear water. The 
depth was 250 fathoms opposite to this bay, strait, or sound; and 
the weather afforded every opportunity of examining it, without 
risk and without much delay; it was not however examined. 

Of ¢ Whale Sound’ no further notice is taken than that they 
‘ could not approach it in a direct line on account of ice ;’ in fact 
they never approached it nearer than twenty /eagues, though the 
ice was probably not very compact, as near Carey’s islands, which 
were discovered the same evening, ‘ the sea was clearer of floes 
and loose ice,’ Captain Ross says, ‘than we had ever seen it,’ but 
‘ there were visible a vast number of large icebergs, most of them 
aground in 250 fathoms; and they had the appearance of being 
long washed by the waves.’ These could not have offered any 
impediment.* 

About midnight of the 19th, Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound of 
Baffin ‘ was distinctly seen,’ and the two capes forming its en- 
trance were named after the two ships Isabella and Alexander. 
‘I considered (says Captain Ross) the bottom of this sound to 
be about eighteen leagues distant, but its entrance was com- 
pletely blocked up by ice.’ Now as the field-ice that blocks up 
coasts and harbours is generally from one to three feet above the 
surface, how this could be seen at the distance of eighteen 
leagues, (for it appears by the chart, that they were never nearer,) 
blocking up the entrance of the sound, is utterly unintelligible 
on any principle of optics and natural philosophy that we are ac- 
quainted with. As this opening is stated by Baffin to be the 





* «To the northward and eastward of Carey’s islands was a blank space, where not 
any land was discernible; and this we supposed to he the entrance of Batlin’s Whale 
Sound.’ —Voyage of Discovery, &c. 
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largest of all the sounds he discovered, and as Captain Ross, by 
his own shewing, was sixty English miles from the entrance of it, 
he must forgive us for doubting the fact of his having seen any 
part, much less the bottom of Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound. The 
depth here was 192 fathoms, and we perceive no reason whatever 
why this interesting part of Baffin’s Bay should have been slurred 
over so very hastily.* 

We could have forgiven Captain Ross for passing by Wolsten- 
holme and Whale Sounds, on the eastern side of Baffin’s Bay; on 
account of the time which had unavoidably been spent in working 
up through the ice along the coast of Greenland; but it would 
have been most satisfactory to ascertain (and it might surely 
have been done in the course of two days) whether this extensive 
opening of Smith’s Sound at the northern extremity of Baffin’s 
Bay did or did not communicate with the great Polar Sea. As to 
the other ‘ great deep bay’ to the westward of Sir T. Smith’s 
Sound, the bottom of which is placed on the chart at a much 
greater distance than even that of the said sound, we have no bet- 
ter materials to enable us to come to any conclusion as to its ter- 
mination, than in the former case.t Captain Ross was evidently 
in haste to get out of it, thmking it perhaps prudent to follow the 
example of Master Robert Bylot, who, m another part of those 
seas, ‘ concluded,’ says Baffin, ‘ that we were in a great bay, and 
so tacked and turned the shippes head homewards, without any 
farther search ;’ at least, from this spot the heads of the two ships 
were ‘ turned homewards,’ leaving the bay and the sounds just as 
they saw them at a distance and as they were left by Baffin. 

It is singular enough that, instead of plain facts, which we ap- 
prehend it was Captain Ross’s duty to collect, he contents himself 
with assigning reasons for the non-existence of a passage in the 
northernmost corner of Baffin’s Bay—just as La Peyrouse rea- 
soned Saghalien into an island, which Captain Broughton after- 
wards ascertained to be a part of the continent of Tartary. He 
says, it is true, that he ‘ saw the land completely round, at diffe- 
rent times, as did also the officers of the Alexander, who were at 





* Mr. Fisher says he was much interested in ascertaining whether Greenland 
and the west land joined, and for this purpose kept the deck all day; but though the 
weather was remarkably clear and fine till midnight, he could not see any such junction. 
He appeals to the Alexander’s log for confirmation of what he himself observed. ‘It is 
probable that the chasm, or open space, to the northward, where not any land could 
be traced by me, might be that which Baffin calls Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound ; and if, 
agreeably to his relation, this is the “‘ deepest and largest sound in all this bay,” it is not 
likely that we should have seen the bottom of it at such a distance, as we estimate that 
we are twenty leagues from the northern extreme of the west land visible.’—Voyage of 
Discovery, &c. 

+ Here again Mr. Fisher appeals to the Alexander’s Jog, to shew that the land was 
not sceu to the northward. 
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the mast-head of that ship, at the same (different) time’ The 
officers of the Alexander, however, broadly deny the fact—they 
did not see the land all round, nor any thing like it—but, conced- 
ing that every officer in both ships did see the land all round, will 
any of them, will Captaim Ross, undertake to say, whether land 
so seen at the distance of eighty, ninety, or one hundred miles, 
could be determined to be continuous or connected? How many 
straits or passages might exist, without being perceptible at one 
fourth, nay, at one tenth part of the distance? But Captain Ross 
has a reason in reserve why it should be so.—‘ The tide rose and 
fell only four feet, and the stream of it was scarcely perceptible ;” 
and therefore it is ‘ perfectly certain that the land is here con- 
tinuous, and that there is no opening at the northernmost part of 
Baffin’s Bay.’ Captain Ross seems not to be aware how strongly 
this argument may be turned against his hasty conclusion, from 
well-established facts: he must have heard, though he certainly 
did not reflect on it, that the highest tides known in the world are 
at the heads of two ‘bays in which there are no openings—the Bay 
of Fundy, and the Bay of Tonquin. He seems indeed to feel con- 
scious that all had not been done here that his employers would 
expect; and in order to cast a slur on such unreasonable expecta- 
tions, he thus early goes out of his way to observe that ‘the ar- 
dour existing at home for the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage, and the confidence with which the supposed situation of 
such an opening has been transferred to one spot, as fast as it was 
found not to exist in another, render it necessary for him to dis- 

rove its existence in this place.’ But how did it escape Captain 
Ross that this might be done more effectually by actual researches 
while on the spot, than by a speculative paragraph after his re- 
turn! With regard to the ‘home ardour,’ most heartily do we 
wish that a portion of it had been transferred to the commander 
of the Isabella, and that it had spurred him on to find out at least 
where a passage did not exist, so that the ground might have 
been narrowed where it probably did. As to ‘ disproving,’ it 
would have been more satisfactory if he had provided himself with 
something better than mere assertions. The following passage, 
which we suppose to be a sort of half concession, or mezzo-ter- 
mino, is, we presume, aimed at us. 


‘ Even if it be imagined, by those who are unwilling to concede their 
opinions while there is yet a single yarn of their hypothesis holding, 
that some narrow strait may exist through those mountains, it is evi- 
dent that it must be for ever unnavigable, and that there is not even a 
chance of ascertaining its existence, since all approach to the bottom of 
these bays is prevented by the ice, which fills them to so great a depth, 
and appears never to have moved from its station.’ w 

e 
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We certainly did imagine that those sounds, which Baffin only 
* approached, but did not enter,’ and of which he so briefly and 
vaguely speaks, apologizing for having sought the coast no better, 
might be channels formed by islands, and occasjonally choked up 
with ice;* and the flimsy ‘ yarn’ of Captain Ross’s ‘ hypothesis,’ 
for he has no facts to offer, makes no alteration in our opinion 
on that head. We still believe, as we always did, that Green- 
land is separated from the western lands. ‘The officers of the 
Alexander, we know, and those of the Isabella, we believe, 
from the distant sight they were permitted to take, entertain the 
same opinion. With this opinion we have recently met with a cu- 
rious coincidence, founded, as it would appear, on actual know- 
ledge ; it is contained in one of the Burleigh Papers in the Lans- 
downe Collection of the British Museum, (and is the more curious 
as being in the noble secretary’s own hand-writing,) the subject of 
which is the north-west passage, and begins thus—‘ Considering 
Groynelande is well known to be an islande, and that it is not 
conjoined to America in any part,’ &c.+ This is not the language 
of speculation, but of experience. 

But leaving, as we are reluctantly compelled to do, these open- 
ings in the land undetermined, let us follow Captam Ross in his 
return down the western side of Baffin’s Bay, apparently well sa- 
tisfied in his own mind of having left all those passages at the 
northern extremity blocked up with ice, or mountains, or both. 
On the 21st the ships stood over to explore an opening in sight, 
‘ which answered to the description of Alderman Jones’s Sound, 
given by Baffin, who discovered it;’ but, as the ice and fog un- 
luckily prevented a near approach, this is all we learn from Cap- 
tain Ross concerning ‘ Alderman Jones’s Sound.’t 

The night of the 24th August is put down as remarkable ‘ for 
its having been the first on which the sun had been observed to 
set since the 7th June ; thus terminating a day which consisted 
of one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two hours, and giving 
us a warning of the approach of a long and dreary winter.’ ‘They 
left England however amply provided for passing that winter 
within the Arctic circle. 


* No. XXXVI. p. 440. 

+ Barrow’s Voyages into the Arctic Regions, p. 370. 

¢ Captain Sabine, in his mention of the seven inlets from Baffin’s Bay, of which, he 
' says, some have been expected to communicate with the Northern Ocean, thus notices 
the four we have just passed. ‘ Of these the first is Wolstenholme Sound, the entrance 
of which we passed at a few miles distance, sufficieutly near to identify it by “ the 
island which makes two entrances.”’ Of Whale Sound we could just discern the open- 
ing in the coast, being thirty or forty miles distant: of Smith’s Sound, the largest in 
all the bay, and which extends beyond 78°, we can say nothing, as our extreme north 
was in 76° 53’. We were near the entrance of Junes’s Sound, but not so near as Baflin, 
who sent his boat on shoré.’—Journal of Sciences, Literature, and Arts.— April. 
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Captain Ross also notices, as a thing worthy of remark, that the 
icebergs here were only three-fourths under water, while those to 
the south were five-sixths; this remark, we presume to say, is 
unworthy of notice, and can tend only to convey erroneous no- 
tions on the floating of icebergs. The merest dabbler in natural 
philosophy might be aga to know that every iceberg, there 
and elsewhere, will differ altogether in the proportion of the 
parts above and below the surface, according to the different 
shapes of each individual mass. Lieutenant Parry, who had more 
correct notions on the subject, formed pieces of ice into cubes, 
which, when floated in salt water, invariably remained at one part 
above, and six parts below the surface. This proportion agrees 

recisely with that assigned by Baffin in his two voyages, though 
he sadly miscalculates the height of one of his icebergs, by as- 
suming its form as a cube, and concluding it to have been 1680 
feet from the top to the bottom, though it was not, probably, one 
third of that height. 

The land was now observed to take a southerly direction, and 
the ships proceeded along it as near as they could conveniently 
approach for the floating masses of ice. On the 28th August, 
the sea became more clear of ice,.and no bottom was found with 
300 fathoms of line; im the afternoon of that day they ‘ succeeded 
in getting completely clear of ice, and once more found them- 


selves in the open sea.’ The sea towards the northern parts of 
Baffin’s bay bemg oa ice would appear not to be an acciden- 


tal circumstance. Baffin found it so ; and Davis, in his third voy- 
age, having reached lat. 75° on the Greenland shore, standing over 
to the westward, says, ‘ neither was there any yse towards the 
north, but a great sea, free, large, very salt and blue, and of an 
unsearchable depth.’ A remarkable circumstance was observed 
with regard to the land. ‘The mountains between the lat. 74° and 
75°, estimated at the height of 4000 feet, were only partially co- 
vered with snow; ‘ and even at the very tops of them, which were 
visible above the clouds, black rocks were plainly seen. ‘Their 
sides, as appeared from the sea, were almost clear of snow, and 
the country appeared as habitable as that part of the opposite 
coast, which we found to be actually inhabited.’ 

The next day (29th) they sounded in 240 fathoms, and found 
the temperature of the water to have increased from 32° to 
36°, ‘ which I concluded,’ says Captain Ross, ‘ to be the natural 
consequences of the absence of ice, together with our advance to 
the south.’ A wide opening was now observed in the land, 
which they entered the 30th. ‘On each side was a chain of 
high mountains ; and in the space between west and south-west, 
there appeared a yellow sky, but no land was seen, nor was 

there 
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there any ice on the water, except a few icebergs; the open- 
ing, therefore, took the appearance of a channel, the entrance of 
which was judged to be forty-five miles; the land on the north 
side lymg m an E. N. E. and W.S. W. direction, and the south 
side nearly east and west.’ All sail was made to get to the west- 
ward ; and ‘ as the evening closed, the wind died away, the wea- 
ther became mild and warm, the water much smoother, and the 
atmosphere clear and serene.’ The temperature of the water at 
four o’clock had increased to 364°. Under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, which could not fail to raise the hopes of every per- 
son employed in the enterprize, we were exceedingly ill prepared 
for the paragraph which immediately follows. 

* During this day much interest was excited on board by the appear- 
ance of this Strait; the general opinion, however, was that it was only 
an inlet. Captain Sabine, who produced Baffin’s account, was of opinion 
that we were off Lancaster Sound, and that there were no hopes of a 
passage until we should arrive at Cumberland Strait; to use his own 
words, there was “no indication of a passage,” ‘‘ no appearance of a 
current,” “no driftwood,” and “ no swell from the north-west.” On 
the contrary the land was partially seen extending across, the yellow 
sky was perceptible; and, as we advanced, the temperature of the water 
began to decrease. The mast-head and crow’s-nest was [were] crowded 
with those who were most anxious, but nothing was finally decided at 
the setting of the sun.—p. 171. 


The ‘ general opinion that it was only an inlet’! On what cir- 
cumstance could such a premature opinion have been founded ? 
Baffin pretends not to know any thing about it; he distinctly says, 
that he did not enter it; and no human being that we know of,but 
himself and his little crew, had ever seen it before or since. Very 
far, however, we are bold enough to say, was it from being the 
‘ general opinion,’ in either ship, that it was only an ‘ inlet.’ In 
a brief, but sensible and comprehensive view of this voyage, 
published in one of the monthly journals, we find the following 
passage, which we quote with the more confidence as Captain 
Sabine has pronounced it ‘ a well written, and, which is more 
important, a faithful account of the proceedings of the expedi- 
tion.’ 

* From the northern to the southern headlands (of the inlet) it ap- 
peared to be at least fifty miles in width. As we knew that Baffin had 
not entered this sound, but stood away from it to the south-eastward, 
its appearance inspired hope and joy into every countenance, and every 
officer and man, on the instant, as it were, made up his mind that ths 
must be the North-West Passage : the width of the opening, the extraor- 
dinary depth of water, the increased temperature, and the surrounding 
sea and the strait so perfectly free from ice, that not a particle was seen 
floating, were circumstances so encouraging, and so different oe 
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thing we had yet seen, that every heart panted to explore this passage, 
which was to conduct us all to glory and to fortune,—to find so grand 
an opening under such circumstances as I have mentioned, and in the 
very spot too of all others most likely to lead us at once to the northern 
coast of America, was so unexpected, and at the same time so exhilarat- 
ing, that I firmly believe every creature on board anticipated the plea- 
sure of writing an overland dispatch to his friends, either from the east- 
ern or the western shores of the Pacific.’ 


So much for the ‘ general opinion’ of its being ‘ only an inlet’ ! 
But Captain Sabine, it seems, volunteered his individual opinion 
that ‘ there were no hopes of a passage until they should arrive at 
Cumberland Strait.’ And when was this opinion given?—When 
they were off Lancaster Sound! So idle and unguarded an ex- 
pression (for it can hardly be called an opinion) was not worth 
listening to, much less recording ; and we are somewhat surprized 
that on a question of this kind it should be quoted as a sort of 
sanction for nautical proceedings. But what could Captain Sa- 
bine possibly know either of Lancaster Sound or of the land to 
the southward of it? From this Sound to Mount Raleigh, is just 
eight degrees of latitude, or 560 English miles, over which no 
European was ever known to have cast aneye! Let us how- 
ever hear the reasons said to have been assigned by Captain Sa- 
bine against a passage through Lancaster Sound; they are singular 
enough, when considered as proceeding from a gentleman recom- 
mended by the Royal Society for his skill in general science and 
philosophy. It seenis he repeatedly assured Captain Ross that 
there was ‘ no indication of a passage,’ because there was ‘ no ap- 
pearance of a current, no drift-wood, no swell from the north- 
west ;’ on these points we should have thought a Captain of the 
Navy was as competent a judge as a Captain of Artillery; but 
that either of them should consider these contingencies as the ne- 
cessary and ‘invariable accompaniments of a strait or passage, 
appears to us very extraordinary. It is true, had all these acci- 
dental circumstances stared them in the face, on opening the in- 
let, the communication with another ocean would scarcely have 
remained problematical ; but that the absence of any or all of them 
should have been considered as decisive against its existence, is a 
species of reasoning that we should not have expected from 
either Captain Ross or Captain Sabine. We know that a current 
always flows into the Mediterranean, and another generally out 
of the Baltic, and that hundreds of straits exist without any cur- 
rent running through them at all. What general inference then 
could be safely drawn from the existence of a current either way? 
But it would have been satisfactory at least to know the means 
that were taken to try the current, for we find none, and have 
reason 
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reason to believe that none were tried: it is not unknown fo 
navigators how exceedingly difficult it is to detect currents that 
move below the surface, especially at such depths as were found 
in Lancaster Sound. As to ‘ drift-wood,’ Captain Sabine surely 
did not expect to find a floating forest in the lat. of 744°. 
Besides, how could he know what might have occurred farther 
on, or by the shores of this broad strait? The hasty manner in 
which it was abandoned was not very favourable for research or 
observations of any kind. With regard to the ‘north-west swell,’ 
we perceive a very considerable difference of opinion, and find 
it asserted that such a swell did actually meet the ships. 

These, however, as we said before, are mere contingencies with 
which, in our opinion, Captain Ross had nothing to do ; his bu- 
siness was to ascertain facts, and not to be guided by Captain 
Sabine’s speculations. ‘ Currents,’ and ‘ swells,’ and ‘ drift-wood,’ 
were accidents which, had they occurred, a wise man would 
know how to turn to his advantage; but the absence of which 
would not justify him in coming away satisfied that there was no 
passage: such a step would betray a weakness, or a want of 
‘ ardour,’ ill suited for successful discovery. It was not in this 
manner that Vancouver proceeded, when in search of a passage 
from the north-west coast of America: this excellent officer ex- 
amined every inlet, nor came out of it till a boat could no longer 
swim. Instead of seeking excuses, it would have been better for 
Captain Ross to have honestly confessed, in the words of old 
Davis, that, ‘ having found a broad passage directly west into 
the land, we entered into the same thirty or forty leagues,’ (miles 
in the present case) ‘ finding it neither to wyden nor straighten, 
then considering that the yeere was spent, for this was in the fyne 
of August, and not knowing the length of this straight and danger 
thereof, we tooke it our best course to retourne with notice of 
our good successe for this small time of search ;’ this at least 
would have been intelligible. 

Captain Ross, however, seems to have been aware that some- 
thing more than Captain Sabine’s ‘ indications’ would be neces- 
sary for his justification,—and he continued standing up the 
inlet all night. At 8 o’clock he sounded, and found the enormous 
depth of 674 fathoms. Mr. Beverley, (assistant surgeon,) who 
is stated to have been the ‘ most sanguine,’ went up to the crow’s 
nest, and reported that he had seen the land across the bay, ex- 
cept for avery short space. Although all hopes, we are now told, 
were given up, ‘ even by the most sanguine,’ that is by Mr. Be- 
verley, they stood on till dinner time. Captain Ross shall tell 
what then happened. 


* At 
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' ©At half past two, (when I went off deck to dinner) there were some 
hopes of its clearing, and | left orders to be called on the appearance 
of land or ice a-head. At three, the officer of the watch, who was 
relieved to his dinner by Mr. Lewis, reported, on his coming into the 
cabin, that there was some appearance of its clearing at the bottom of 
the bay: [ immediately, therefore, went on deck, and soon after it com- 
pletely cleared for about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, 
round the bottom of the bay, forming a connected chain of mountains 
with those which extended along the north and south sides. This land 
appeared to be at the distance of eight leagues; and Mr. Lewis, the 
master, and James Haig, leading man, being sent for, they took its 
bearings, which were inserted in the log; the water on the surface was 
at the temperature of 34°. At this moment I also saw a continuity of ice, 
at the distance of seven miles, extending from one side of the bay to the 
other, between the nearest cape to the north, which I named after Sir 
George Warrender, and that to the south, which was named after 
Viscount Castlereagh. The mountains, which occupied the centre, in 
a north and south direction, were named Croker’s Mountains, after the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. The south-west corner, which formed a 
spacious bay, completely occupied by ice, was named Barrow’s Bay, 
and is bounded on the south by Cape Castlereagh, and on the north by 
Cape Rosamond, which is a head-land, that projects eastward from the 
high land in the centre. The north corner, which was the last I had 
made out, was a deep inlet; and as it answered exactly to the latitude 
given by Baffin of Lancaster Sound, I have no doubt that it was the 
same, and consider it a most remarkable instance of the accuracy of 
that able navigator.” Ata quarter past three, the weather again became 
thick and unsettled ; and being now perfectly satisfied that there was no 
passage in this direction, nor any harbour into which I could enter, for 
the purpose of making magnetical observations, 1 tacked to join the 
Alexander, which wasat the distance of eight miles.’—p. 174. 


We are seriously grieved to meet with such inconsistencies, and 
impossibilities, as are contained in the passage here quoted,—and 
to observe the means employed to give them a claim to authenti- 
city ;—we allude to what are termed ‘ an accurate view of Baffin’s 
Bay,’ and ‘a special chart of the land.’—The first observation that 
strikes us is, that there was not an officer on deck but Mr. Lewis, 
the whale-fisher, when the Isabella was put about,—not an offi- 
cer, not a man, saw any thing of the land or ice that blocked up 
this vast strait, but ‘ Mr. Lewis, the master, and James Haig, 
leading man.’ All the other officers were at dinner; a word 
would have brought them up in half a second: that word, how- 
ever, was not spoken ; the whole operations of taking the ‘ special 
chart of the land,’ the ‘ accurate view of the bay,’ and heaving the 





* If Captain Ross has read Baffin’s voyage at all, it must be very loosely, or he 
would have known that Baffin never entered the inlet, and of course saw none of his 
‘ north corners.’ 
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ship about, were silently and secretly carried into effect in ‘ ten 
minutes,’ and, as it would seem, without the slightest suspicion or 
knowledge of the officers of the Isabella, who continued to enjoy 
themselves at dinner, drinkmg most probably ‘ success to the 
passage of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound!’ It would have been 
but courteous in Captain Ross, at all events, to call up Captain 
Sabine, that he too might have seen the land and barrier of ice, 
and thus have enjoyed the triumph of having his anticipations 
realized. Let us, however, examme the statement a little more 
closely. 

The land which Captain Ross so ‘ distinctly saw round the 
bottom of the bay’ appeared to be at the distance of ‘ eight 
leagues,’ that is to say twenty four geographical, or twenty-eight 
English miles. On his ‘ special chart,’ the nearest point is close 
upon two degrees of longitude, i.e. thirty geographical or thirty- 
Jive English miles; and the two extreme corners, one of which he 
is pleased to call ‘ Baffin’s Lancaster’s Sound,’ and the other ‘ Bar- 
row’s Bay,’ are distant, at the least, fifty English miles! Now we 
should be glad to ask any nautical man, whether, on seeing land 
from the quarter-deck of a small vessel, at the distance of from 
twenty-eight to fifty miles, in any weather, but more especially in 
thick hazy weather, which just cleared up for ‘ ten minutes,’ he 
would take upon him to say that such land was continuous? 
Has it not often happened, we would ask, that openings in the 
land, forming very wide straits, or imland seas, have been so 
completely concealed by the locking im of the two head-lands, 
that ships, though at a very few miles distance, have missed them? 
How often have the well-known straits of Gibraltar been passed 
unawares, and at the distance of a few miles, so that navigators 
found themselves running down the coast of Africa in looking for 
the entrance! As Captain Ross is familiarly acquainted with the 
Baltic, we would ask him if a total stranger, in sailing up the Kat- 
tigat, could, from appearances, conjecture the existence of either 
the Great Belt, the Little Belt, or the Sound, even at the distance 
of ten or twelve miles only from the last of these, though all of 
them connect it with the Baltic? Who, that was ignorant of the 
fact, would pretend to say, by looking across the channel from the 
pier-head of Dover, what inlets, straits, or harbours, might exist 
on the opposite coast, at the distance of only twenty-four or twenty- 
five miles? But to bring the matter home to ordinary readers, we 
may observe that there is not a reach in the Thames that to the 
eye does not appear to terminate the river; and in many of them, 
(in the Hope for stance) it is utterly impossible to form a con- 
jecture, at the distance only of two or three miles, what part of 
the land is intersected by the stream. Would any stranger, on en- 
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tering Plymouth Sound, have the most distant notion of its com- 
municating with the two magnificent sheets of water, the Hamoaze 
and Catwater? or venture to say that Mount Edgecumbe, the 
Hoe, and Mount Batten, were not continuous land, though seen 
at the distance of not more than three miles? Nay, to descend 
to a still more familiar instance of the utter impossibility of ascer- 
taining the continuity of land seen at a distance, let us suppose, 
as a parallel case, an entire stranger to be placed in the middle 
of Pall-Mall; could he, we would ask, by any possibility, dis- 
cover that, at one end of the street there were two openings, and 
at the other end one, all of them wider than the street itself? 
How then can Captain Ross pretend to say what openings there 
might or might not be at the distance of fifty miles! But 
those extraordinay powers of vision, which, at that distance, could 
discover a little driblet of a river falling into Barrow’s Bay, may 
pretend to any thing! 

Not satisfied with blocking up Lancaster Sound with Croker’s 
Mountains, and Cape Rosamond—mountains in nxubibus, and 
Cape fly-away—Captain Ross calls in aid ‘ a continuity of ice, at 
the distance of seven miles, extending from one side of the bay 
to the other, between the nearest cape to the north, which he 
named after Sir George Warrender, and that to the south, which 
was named after Viscount Castlereagh.’ In his ‘ special chart,’ 
however, Cape Warrender is mot by many miles the nearest cape 
to the Isabella; it is Cape Osborn; from which, and zot from 
Cape Warrender, the wall of ice is made to extend. We notice 
this as no very important mistake, but it marks, in connection 
with other discrepancies, the loose manner in which matters are 
treated, the only value of which consists in their accuracy. For 
instance, on comparing the view of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
‘as seen from the Isabella at 3 P. M., (which, by the way, 
takes in, what could not possibly be taken in by the eye, one half 
of the whole circumference of the horizon,) with the ‘ special 
chart,’ the points of land in the latter are so misplaced as to be 
wholly irreconcileable with the former; besides, Cape Castle- 
reagh and Cape Warrender, one about forty, the other thirty miles 
distant, are represented in the view as close at hand. The conclu- 
sion we would draw from these disagreements is, that, neither the 
* view’ nor the ‘ special chart,’ was made on the spot, but both 
awkwardly put together afterwards, to support that which they 
have actually overthrown. 

There is another and a still more important disagreement be- 
tween the ‘ special chart’ and the text. This ‘ continuity of ice,’ 
which, in the latter, is stated to have been seven miles from the 
ship, is, in the former, laid down at fourteen miles. Seven or 
Q2 fourteen, 
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fourteen, however, Captain Ross asserts that he saw it—extend- 
ing ‘ from one side of the bay to the other; that is to say, ac- 
cording to the ‘ special chart,’ he saw it at the distance of twenty 
English miles from the ship to Cape Osborn, and forty miles 
from the ship to Cape Castlereagh. We have too great a respect 
for Captain Ross to doubt his word, though we may be permitted 
to doubt his strength of sight; we shall not therefore assert po- 
sitively that he did not see it: but, where there is an absolute 
physical impossibility, we may venture to say, without offence, 
that he could not see it. This is a point easily settled. The 
usual thickness of a floe, or field of ice, is (as we have already ob- 
served) from one to three feet above the surface of the sea, but 
we will give him six feet. Now every midshipman knows from 
his ‘Hamilton Moore,’ that an object of six feet above the sur- 
face can be seen barely nine miles, the height of the eye being 
twenty: feet; from the same elevation of the eye, an object, to be 
seen at the distance of forty miles, would require to be more 
than a thousand feet above the surface. We submit, therefore, 
that we are warranted in saying, that Captain Ross could not see 
this ice, unless he can prove that it extended in a wall of a 
thousand feet high. 

Captain Ross, we understand, complains of imperfect vision ; 
this should naturally have increased his anxiety to correct or 
confirm his own observations by the testimony of his officers, es- 
pecially by that of his first lieutenant, or of Mr. Bushnan who 
draws his charts and views of the land—and to corroborate those 
doubtful circumstances which crushed the hopes that this ‘ mag- 
nificent inlet,’ as Captain Sabine calls it, had inspired; and 
which its position, magnitude, and enormous depth, together with 
the high temperature of the water, and the total absence of ice as 
far as the ships had ascended, were so well calculated to cherish. 
But there is another reason why Captain Ross should have been 
desirous of the testimony of his officers to the existence of those 
mountains and that wall of ice which put an end to all their 
expectations. It appears from his own account, that the impres- 
sion made on the eye, by viewing objects at a distance in those 
high latitudes, was exceedingly fallacious: this, surely, ought to 
have inspired a high degree of caution, and to have made Cap- 
tain Ross particularly suspicious of appearances in the present 
instance.* 

‘ The 

* The following extract and sketch from Mr. Parry’s private journal of the two luck- 
less days in Sir James Lancaster’s Sound: have been sent to us by a friend of that officer. 

«3mh August. The inlet we saw last night answers the description of Sir James 


Lancaster's Sound very well, as far as a tolerably accurate latitude goes, but we have 
not yet seen the bottom of it; all on board are very anxious, and the crow’s nest has been 
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* The objects on the horizon,’ he says, ‘ were often most wonder- 
fully raised by the powers of refraction, while others, at a short dis- 
tance from them, were as much sunk; these objects were continually 
varying in shape; the ice had sometimes the appearance of an im- 
mense wall on the horizon, [the thousand feet wall, for insfance,] with here 
and there a space resembling a breach in it; icebergs, and even small 
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frequently visited this afternoon. The swell comes from the N. W. (compass—that is 
S. S. W. true,) and continues just as it does in the ocean, It is impossible to remark 
this circumstance, without feeling a hepe that it may be caused by this inlet being a pas- 
sage into a sea to the westward of it. Here Baffin’s “ hope of a passage began to be 
less every day more than another ;” here, on the contrary, mine begins to be strong. 
The swell continues from about N.W. At eight, I set the land, from the crow’s nest, 
very clearly as the sun was getting down. Temperature of air 34°, of the water 36°. 

* 3ist August. At noon, temperature of air 37°, of water $6°. Is this continuance 


- of increased temperature of the sea to be considered as a good omen for us, or is it 


merely to be attributed to the total absence of all ice? We are, of course, disposed to 
incline to the former of these opinions. We continued to run with all the sail we could 
press upon the ship, the Isabella having shortened sail for us to come up. I never 
wished so much that the Alexander was a better sailer; for this inlet looks more and 
more promising. At one P. M. the weather being more clear for a few minutes, we saw 
something like a oe of high land N. by W. (compass). At three, the Isabella tacked 
bearing from us N. E, (compass) distant three or four miles, At 3. 40. we tacked, hav- 
ing joined the Commodore. Temperature of air 354°, of the water 36°.’ 
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The following extract is from Mr. Fisher’s journal. 

‘ Not any ice was to be seen in any direction ; and at seven o'clock, the weather 
being remarkably fine and clear, land was not to be discerned between N. 21° W. and 
N. 44° E. At this time our distance from the northern land was estimated at seven or 
eight leagues, and from the southern six or seven leagues; but, alas! the sanguine hopes 
and high expectations excited by this promising appearance of things were but of short 
duration, for about three o’clock in the afternoon, the Isabella tacked, very much to 
our surprize indeed, as we could not see any thing like land at the bottom of the inlet, 
nor was the weather well calculated at the time for seeing any object at a great distance, 
it being somewhat hazy. When she tacked, the Isabella was about three or four miles 
(not eight) a head of us.’—Voyage of Discovery, &c. ° 
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pieces of ice, had often the appearance of trees, and while, on one side, 
we had the resemblance of a forest near us, the pieces of ice, on the 
other side, were so greatly lengthened as to look like low islands.’ 


We think we can perceive, and are not greatly surprized at it, 
a sort of growing suspicion in the mind of Captain Ross that 
public expectation has been disappointed at the result of his 
voyage, and particularly at the unsatisfactory manner in which he 
quitted Sir Sones Lancaster’s Sound. We shall give his justifi- 
cation in his own words, and then make such comments on it as 
the case seems to require. 


‘ As I have given a particular chart of the bay or inlet which was 
explored between the 29th of August and the Ist of September, by the 
Expedition under my command, and as there will be found on the pre- 
ceding pages copies of the meteorological logs of the two ships, which 
were supplied and corrected by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, 
from the official documents which were lodged in his office, on the ar- 
rival of the ships, it must be unnecessary for me to recapitulate the 
facts which I have already stated, as by referring to these authenticated 
documents, they will be seen by inspection. But it may not be amiss 
to point out the parts in my official Instructions which are printed in 
the beginning of this work, wherein I am directed to pay particular 
attention to the currents, and to be guided by them; and also to the 
part which recommends me to look for the north-east point of America; 
or, in other words, the north-west passage, about the seventy-second 
degree of latitude. As it was fully proved that no current existed in 
this inlet, which we had just explored, or to the northward of it, it na- 
turally followed that I should have supposed myself still to the north- 
ward of the current, which had been so confidently asserted to exist; 
and that, therefore, this inlet was not the place to persevere in forcing 
a passage, but that there was reason to expect it would be found fur- 
ther south. My orders “ to stand well to the north,” had already been 
fully obeyed, and no current had been found ; and if “ a current of 
some force” did exist, as from the “ best authorities” we had reason to 
believe was the fact, it could be no where but to the southward of this 
latitude. As, in my Instructions, | am also directed “ to leave the ice 
about the 15th or 20th of September, or at latest the 1st of October,” 
I had only one month left for my operations, in which month the nights 
are long, and, according to a fair calculation, not more than two days 
clear weather out of seven could be expected. It may, therefore, with 
propriety be stated, that I had only eight days remaining to explore the 
remainder of Baffin’s Bay, a distance of aboye four hundred miles. Of 
this space ‘nearly two hundred miles had never been examined; a 
range, including the supposed place of the discontinuity of the con- 
tinent, and that to which my attention had been particularly called, and 
where the imaginary current, which was to be my guide, was to be ex- 
pected. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that under these circum- 
stances I was anxious to proceed to the spot where it must be evident [ 
had ‘the best chance of success, Yet my anxiety, on the other hand, 
to 
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to leave no part of the coast unexplored, even after all hopes of a pas- 
sage were given up, determined me to persevere as I did, notwithstanding 
there was no current, a material decrease in the temperature of the sea, 
and no driftwood, or other indication of a passage, until I actually saw 
the barrier of high mountains, and the continuity of ice, which put the 
question at rest. That I did so persevere, became afterwards a source 
of great satisfaction, as I was fortunate enough to succeed also in ex- 
ploring every part of the coast to the southward, to which my attention 
was to be directed, and where I was led to expect that the current was 
to be found. This was a much more essential part of my duty than the 
making of magnetical observations, which was the only inducement still 
remaining to linger in that dangerous bay, where much time migbt 
have been wasted in attempting to land, perhaps, without success, or, at 
any rate, without attaining any adequate results. My opinions were 
mentioned to several of the officers, after I had determined to proceed 
to the southward ; and also to Captain Sabine, who repeated, on every 
occasion, that there was no indication of a passage.’—pp. 182—184. 


Without having recourse to the arguments which might fairly 
be drawn in favour of its being a strait, from the totally different 
character of the southern from the northern land, the extraordinary 
depth of water where the ship was put about (650 fathoms), or 
the increased temperature, uncorrected by the hydrographer of the 
Admiralty, for we are ignorant of what is meant by his correction 
of the meteorological table, unless it be that of reducing the du- 
ration of three whole days to 48 hours (p. 180.);—waving, we say, 
these circumstances, the first observation that strikes us is, that, in- 
stead of looking for the north-west passage, Captain Ross appears 
to have all the while been hunting solely for ‘ currents.’ On this 
point a strange infatuation seems to have taken possession of his 
mind ; and, undesignedly we have not the smallest doubt, but in 
consequence of this extraordinary prepossession, or rather, per- 
haps, of that prevailing inaccuracy which we have before noticed, 
he has not only misconceived the obvious meaning, but misquoted 
the words, of his ‘ Instructions.’ Fortunately he has printed them 
at full length, so that every reader may compare and judge for 
himself: never were Instructions more clearly and intelligibly 
worded ;—and never, surely, were the hands of an officer less tied 
up by specific orders—witness the following paragraph :— 


‘ As, in the present state of uncertainty with regard to the movements 
of the ice, and with the very imperfect knowledge we have of this 
(Davis's) Strait, and still more so of the sea beyond it, no specific instruc- 
tions can be given for your guidance,—the time and manner of proceed- 
ing to fulfil the ulterior object of your destination, in places where im- 
pediments may occur, must be left entirely to your discretion.’—(Instruc- 
tions, p. 6.) 


Here then we see Captain Ross was completely unshackled, 
Q4 either 
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either as to the time or the manner of doing what he was sent to 
do. Now let us see how far he ‘ was to be guided’ by the cur- 
rents ‘ which had been so confidently asserted to exist’ from the 
‘ best authorities.’ 

‘From the best information’ (not authorities) ‘ we have been able to ob- 
tain, it would appear that a current of some force runs from the north- 
ward towards the upper part of Davis’s Strait, during the summer season, 
and, perhaps, for some part of the winter also, bringing with it fields of 
ice in the spring, and icebergs in the summer. 

‘This current, if it be considerable, can scarcely be altogether sup- 
plied by streams from the land, or the melting of ice; there would, 
therefore, seem reason to suppose, that it may be derived from an open 
sea; in which case, Baffin’s Bay cannot be bounded by land, as our 
charts generally represent it, but must communicate with the Arctic 
Ocean. 

‘In passing up the Strait, if such @ current should be discovered, 
it will be of the greatest importance to you, in pointing out that part of 
the Strait which is likely to be the least encumbered with ice, as well 
as leading you direct to the opening by which it may be supposed to 
pass from the Arctic Sea into Davis's Strait. 

* In tracing this current, you will soon discover whether it takes its 
origin in the north-east or north-west quarter: if in the former, you 
will, of course, abandon all pursuit of it farther; but if it should come 
from the north-west or west, it will prove the best guide you can follow, 
to lead you to the discovery of which you are in search.’'—( Instructions, 
p- 3, 4.) 

Is there here, we would ask, any ‘ confident assertion,’ any 
order to be guided by the currents? Is not the whole subject 
matter of currents merely hypothetical, grounded on ‘ the best 
information the Lords of the Admiralty hud been able to obtain? 
Is it not offered as a suggestion merely for his guidance, if he 
should find such current to exist? He was not sent in search of 
a current, but told that 7f he found a current coming from the 
north-west, he could not do better than pursue it towards its 
origin—it was a contingent of which advantage might be taken: 
but there is not the most distant hint that a current was the ne- 
cessary and indispensable appendage of a passage into the Arctic 
ocean, nor the shadow of a prohibition to the prosecution of 
his search of a passage, if he failed in that of a current. Impe- 
netrably dull or intentionally perverse must any one be who could 
mistake the meaning of this part of the instructions. 

Nor can we find any expression in the instructions which ¢ re- - 
commends Captain Ross to look for the north-east point of Ame- 
rica ; or in other words, the north-west passage, about the seventy- 
second degree of latitude.’ On the contrary he is directed ‘ care- 
fully to avoid coming near the coast’ (of America) ; and, finding the 

sea 
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sea free of ice in Baffin’s Bay, he is told—‘ it may be advisable to 
stand wejl to the northward, before you edge away to the west- 
ward, in order to get a govd offing, m rounding the north-east 
point of the continent of America, whose latitude has not been as- 
certained, but which, if a conjecture may be hazarded, from what 
is known of the northern coast of that continent, may perhaps be 
found in or about the seventy-second degree of latitude.’—/ In- 
structions, p. 5.) So far from looking for this point, he was to 
stand well to the northward, in order to give it a good offing: had 
it been intended that he should ascertain its position, his mstruc- 
tions, we have no doubt, would have directed him to proceed 
up the Welcome, and endeavour to pass through Captain Mid- 
dleton’s frozen straight ; whereas the object clearly was to avoid 
being entangled with the shoals, and islands, and ice on the 
northern shores of America, which, by the vague accounts of 
Hearne and Mackenzie, are very similar to the northern shores of 
Siberia. It would be a waste of words to point out the absurdity 
of supposing that, by this part of his instructions, it was meant to 
order Captain Ross ‘ to look for the north-west passage in the 
seventy-second degree of latitude.’ . 

The next point of justification is the time (which, be it recol- 
lected, as well as the manner, was left to his own discretion) of 
leaving the ice—‘ As, in my instructions, I am also directed to 
leave the ice about the 15th or 20th September, or, at latest, the 
Ist October,’ &c. -Now let us see how this stands. 

* If, however, all your endeavours should fail in getting so far to the 
westward as to enable you to double the north-eastern extremity of 
America, (round which these Instructions have hitherto supposed a pas- 
sage to exist,) you are, in that case, to use all the means in your power, 
by keeping to the northward and eastward, to ascertain to what extent 


you can proceed along the western coast of Old Greenland: and whe- 


ther there is any reason to suppose that it forms a partf the continent of 
America ; and you are also to endeavour to improve the very imperfect 
geography of the eastern coast of America, and of the island or islands 
which are supposed to intervene between it and Disco Island in Davis's 
Strait; but you are, on no account, in this latter case, to remain on 
this service so long, unless accidentally caught in the ice, as to be 
obliged to winter on any part of the eastern coast of America, or the west- 
ern coast of Old Greenland, or the intermediate islands ; but to leave the ice 
about the middle or 20th of September, or the 1st of October at the 
latest, and make the best of your way to the River Thames.’—( Instruc- 
tions, p. 8.) 

If there be any truth in the position of the eastern coast of 
America, as laid down in the charts on the authority of Captain 
Middleton, in the neighbourhood of Repulse Bay, Captain Ross 
had actually passed the north-east point of America by more than 

a degree 
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a degree of longitude; indeed, for aught he knew to the contrary, 
the southern coast of Lancaster Sound might be a part of the 
northern coast of America; the point therefore to which he had 
proceeded up Lancaster Sound was within the limit contemplated 
m that part of his Instructions which provides for his wintering 
upon the coast; but, without insisting on this, his order for leav- 
ing the ice had evidently no reference whatever to this part of the 
voyage. Failing to get upon the northern coast of America, instead 
of coming immediately home, he was then to ascertain whether Old 
Greenland was separated from the western land by Sir Thomas 
Smith’s, or any other sound; to correct the geography of the 
eastern coast of America, and of such islands as are supposed to 
intervene between that coast and the neighbourhood of Disco. 
This latter part, we will do him the justice to say, he appears to 
have done, and to have ascertained that in the midst of Davis’s 
Strait there are no islands, and consequently that the ‘ James’s 
Island’ of some charts has no existence: it was in these three latter 
cases, after having given up all further search for a passage, that he 
was not to remain so long as to be obliged to winter on ‘ the 
eastern coast of America, the western coast of Old Greenland, or 
the intermediate islands,’ but to leave the ice, namely the ice of 
Davis's Strait, about the 20th September or the 1st of October— 
but he was im no case directed to leave the water on the 3\st Au- 


It is obvious from the tenor of the Instructions, from the extra- 
ordinary preparations, and from the victualling stores, m addition 
to the established allowance, for two years, amounting to nearly 
9,000 Ibs. of preserved meat, of vegetable soups, essence of 
malt, and all manner of comforts ;* of warm clothing, even to 
wolves’ skins, for every man of the two ships, that wintering some- 
where on the northern coast of America was fully contemplated : 
and we remember perfectly well, before the sailing of the expe- 
dition, how delighted all on board appeared to be at the idea of 
hunting bears and foxes and other animals in the long moonlight 
nights of nearly a fortnight each, and of observing the aurora bo- 
realis on the alternate fortuights, and of making and registering 
meteorological observations in a latitude where they had never yet 
been registered :—nay, so impressed was Captain Ross himself 
with the probability of wintering, that just a month before the pe- 
riod of his return, the ships’ boats went out to kill a whale ‘ that 
the hlubber (as he says) might serve them for winter light and 
fuel.’ What feeling so suddenly changed his determination, and 
caused him to abandon the search at a moment when every one 





* Table of Provisions, Introd. p. xxx. 
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else conceived there was the fairest prospect of attaining the long 
wished object, we cannot even conjecture ; unless the appearance 
of the star Capella warned him of the approach of winter, and 
suggested to the whaling-master that the season was at an end. 
There occur unfortunate moments im the history of a man’s life, 
when he is himself unable to account for his actions; and the 
moment of putting about the Isabella would appear to be one of 
them: for had Captain Ross then felt what he professes to feel 
in the Introduction to his book, that ‘his nautical education had 
taught him to act and not to question; to obey orders, as far as 
possible, not to discuss probabilities,’ we are quite certain that he 
would not have stopped short where he did. Had he continued to 
advance, even supposing there was a continuity of land or ice, three 
hours more would have rendered his further proceeding impracti- 
cable; if, on the contrary,no such land orice existed, three days more 
would have brought him very near to the meridian of the Copper- 
mine river: in either case, the question would have been set at 
rest ;—and Captain Ross, instead of Lieutenant Parry, would 
have had the merit of solving the problem, as far as Lancaster 
Sound is concerned: at present, he merely deceives himself in 
supposing that he ‘ has set the question at rest.’ 

e only remaining reason assigned by Captain Ross for aban- 
doning Lancaster Sound was, that the weather appeared more un- 
settled, and therefore ‘ it became advisable to stand out of this 
dangerous inlet, in which we were embayed, being within it above 
eighty miles.’ By the ‘ special chart,’ he was about half that 
distance within it: Lieutenant Parry makes it thirty miles, and 
Captain Sabine the same. Captain Ross alone hints at danger. 

We beg distinctly to be understood, that we do not say there is, 
but that Captain Ross does not know that there is not a passage 
through Sir James Lancaster’s Sound; he knows no more, in fact, 
than he might have known by staying at home; and however invi- 
dious it may seem, we cannot but contrast the indifference and want 
of perseverance on the present occasion with that of former navi- 
gators sent on voyages of discovery. It was the perseverance and 
the fortitude of Columbus, under every difficulty and discouraging 
circumstance, that led to the discovery of a new world. It was 
the same spirit of perseverance and determined resolution that 
conducted Magelhanes through 300 miles of an unknown and m- 
tricate strait, apparently embayed and land-locked at every ten or 
twelve miles, and without affording any of those ‘ indications’ of 
‘ currents, swells, and driftwood,’ sought after in Baffin’s Bay. 
Had this great navigator been influenced by the murmuring of 
some, who complained of the danger they ran for want of provi- 

sions, 
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sions, and the little probability of a passage—had he speculated on 
‘ indications,’ instead of exploring—the splendid discovery, second 
only to that of the Cape of Good Hope, had been reserved for 
another.—But he persisted, and told the murmurers, with great 
composure, that ‘ were it certain they should be reduced to the 
necessity of eating the hides that were on. the ship’s yards, his 
determination was to proceed, and make good his promises to the 
Emperor.’ Captain Ross talks of danger in Lancaster’s Sound, 
and of the bad sailing of the Alexander. A voyage of discovery 
implies danger ; but a mere voyage, like his, round the shores of 
Baffin’s Bay, in the three summer months, may be considered as a 
voyage of pleasure. ‘There was very great danger when Cook per- 
severed in penetrating through fields of ice, for eighteen or twenty 
degrees of latitude towards the southern pole, in ships not half so 
strong as the 4sabella and Alexander. “ae tog Flinders, and 


Broughton encountered innumerable dangers ; but, great as they 
were, they did not prevent them from effectually performing the 
business they were sent upon. Reputation and risk are almost 
inseparable im the life of a naval officer; at least the former is 
rarely acquired without a large portion of the latter. 

After what Captain Ross has stated with regard to the discou- 
raging observation made by Captain Sabine on the improbability 


of a passage through Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, it is but jus- 
tice to that gentleman to give his own opinion in his own words, 
written and printed before he could possibly haye seen Captain 
Ross’s book. In speaking of the seven sounds mentioned by 
Baffin, he observes—‘ The last is Lancaster’s Sound, which 
Baffin merely opened, but we sailed into it for about thirty miles. 
It is needless to enter mto a detail here of the many encouraging 
coincidences which awaited us in this, the only one of Batin's 
sounds into which we entered—the great depth of water, the 
sudden and considerable increase in its temperature, direction of 
of the swell,* the width of the shores apart, being much more than 
that of Behring’s straits, and the different character of the northern 
and southern shores, especially in the latter being wooded.’+ 
Captain Sabine adds in a note, ‘ It is worthy of notice, and has 
not been, I believe, remarked before, that the only one of Baffin’s 
Sounds which has been since examined, namely, the “ faire sound 
in latitude 70° 20’,” where he anchored for two days on his way 
up the Greenland coast, proves to have been, in fact, the entrance 


——»- —— — 





* It would appear from this and Lieutenant Parry’s journal, that Captain Ross was 
pas sg in the direction of the swell, though that was one of his reasons for nat pro~ 
ceeding. 
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of the Waigat straits. So easy is it for the most experienced per- 
son to be mistaken, except upon a very close examination.* ‘The 
southern shore being wooded in this high latitude is a new and 
very extraordinary feature, but it is in part confirmed by a landing 
on that shore, as we shall presently see. We have quoted the 
above passage as being totally irreconcileable with Captain Ross’s 
statement of Captain Sabine’s former opinions. 

Lieutenant Parry and his officers, who had been straining their 
eyes in vain from the crow’s-nest to find out the cause of the Isa- 
bella putting about, knew nothing of the reason of this extraordi- 
nary movement till they were fairly out of the sound.—It would 
not indeed have been consistent either to hail the Alexander 
or communicate with her by signal, while every thing was carried 
on so snugly in the Isabella, that even the officers were ignorant 
of what had happened. ‘Their surprize, it may be imagined, 
was not diminished when they were informed of it on the 
following day. On this day a party was ordered on shore to take 
possession of the southern pomt of the entrance of Lancaster’s 
Sound, and to make observations; on which occasion Captain Sa- 
bine ‘thought the weather too foggy for the dipping needle.’ 
We confess we cannot see what objection the fog could oppose to 


_the making of observations on the dip of the needle, which would 


have been particularly desirable on this spot. Besides, the fog, 
it would seem, cleared up, for we are told that the variation of the 
compass was found to be 110° west, by several sights for an azi- 
muth taken on shore by Lieut. Hoppner. From this observation 
it is concluded that, at the extreme westerly point in Lancaster 
Sound, the variation was 114° W. Lieut. Parry, who commanded 
the shore party, thus describes this part of the coast :— 


‘In this bay was a steep beach of sand and very small pebbles. There 
is always something pleasing in the idea of landing in a country where 
no European foot has ever trodden before, and we enjoyed our ramble 
here to day exceedingly. The land at the back of the bay is a valley 
of considerable size, the country gently rising as it recedes from the 
shore, and flanked on each side by high hills covered with snow, of which 
none was to be seen in the vailey. The land was here by no means 
destitute of soil, and a number of very beautiful plants were sent to the 
Commodore, such as would make no despicable figure in an English 
garden. We walked along the side of the deep bed of a river about 
fifty yards broad, and not less than twenty-four feet deep, having a good 
stream of water running down it to the sea, at half a mile from which it 





* Captain Ross and all the gentlemen employed in the expedition seem to think 
that by the word ‘ Sound,’ Baffin meant an inlet terminated by land. It never had 
such a meaning among geographers and navigators, being used by them, as the word 
implies, to denote a sea, strait, bay, &c. which could be sounded. The Sound, for in- 
stance, leading to the Baltic, is a strait. 
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divided into two branches. We pursued the left branch for a mile, and 
eould trace it along way farther. There was something extremely pic- 
turesque in this place, and nothing but a few trees were wanting to make 
it very beautiful. An interesting circumstance occurred, however, 
which makes it highly probable that trees were not very far distant ; 
for we picked up in the bed of the stream a piece of the bark of a birch 
tree, I believe of the silver birch, it having none of that brown colour 
which the bark has of that species of which the Indians at Quebec 
and Halifax construct their canoes. It was very white on both sides, 
and appeared to have peeled and dropped off in the course of nature. 
I saw no appearance of iron, but abundance of limestone. The tracks 
of bears of enormous dimensions were very frequent; and the recent 
one of some cloven-footed animal, seven inches and a half long by five 
inches and a half broad. I saw no traces of human habitations, but we 
have. met with no spot within the Arctic regions which I should prefer 
to this. Indeed, it was impossible to fancy oneself within the polar 
circle, while walking upon tolerable good soil, entirely free from snow, 
and not a piece of ice to be seen to the utmost limits of a clear horizon 
in every direction,’* 

This birch bark found by Mr. Parry, and part of the stem of a 
fir tree five inches in diameter, would seem to prove that the 
branches of the river proceed from a part of the country on 
which trees are growing. 

We find nothing whatever of interest in the voyage after their 
departure from this spot. It is quite obvious they were home- 
ward bound as expeditiously as they could well proceed, sometimes 
in sight of the land and at other times not, but always at such a dis- 
tance as to obtain very little information respecting the numerous 
islands and inlets on this side of the bay. ‘ From Lancaster Sound,’ 
says Captain Sabine, ‘ to the entrance of Cumberland Strait, the 
coast was imperfectly known before, and was very imperfectly seen 
by us ;’ and yet Captain Sabine is said to have asserted, when 
opposite Lancaster Sound, that there was no passage through 
this coast, which he now admits to be ‘ imperfectly known.’ It 
so happened that they came opposite to the mouth of Cumberland 
Strait, but not near it, on the Ist October: and ‘as the Ist Oc- 
tober,’ says Captain Ross, ‘ was the latest period which, by my 
Instructions, I was allowed to continue on this service, 1 was not 
authorized to proceed up this strait to explore it, which, perhaps, 
at the advanced season of the year, might be too hazardous an 
attempt.’ We say, on the contrary, that he was fully authorized; 
and have not the smallest doubt, judging from his Instructions, 
that such a proceeding would have met with the unqualified ap- 
probation of his employers; and saved them the mortification of 





* Private Journal of Lieutenant Parry. 
hearing 
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hearing from him that, ‘ from the circumstance of a current being 
found at the entrance of this strait, there is no doubt a much 
better chance of a passage there than in any other place.’ Hav- 
ing thus found the current of which he had so long been in 
search, the least he could do was to follow it up; and though it might 
be, and certainly was ‘ a subject of much regret that they had 
not been able to reach the strait’s entrance sooner,’ yet it 
was better late than not at all, and the time was wholly at 
command. But there appear to be different opinions as to 
the lateness of the season. At this very spot, Lieutenant Parry 
observes—‘ Nothing can be finer than the weather we have had 
for some days past; and I feel confident from all I have lately 
witnessed, that the attempts at discovery in the polar regions 
have always hitherto been relinquished, just at a time when there 
is the greatest chance of succeeding ; for eight or nine hours 
of night are not a disadvantage by any means equal to the advan- 
tage of a sea clear of ice, which can only be expected towards this 
time of the year.’ There can, we think, be no doubt that the three 
months of August, September, and October are the most fa- 
yourable in this respect. The new ice rarely begins to form be- 
fore the latter part of December and till then the old ice con- 
tinues to waste away. j 

But the officers of the Alexander were of opinion that a south- 
easterly current had been experienced long before they approached 
the entrance of Cumberland Strait; and whatever Captain Ross 
may say or think to the contrary, there cannot remain the slightest 
doubt that the great body of the water in Baffin’s Bay has a motion 
in that direction; else how could the great icebergs (to the amount 
of some thousands) which are principally formed in the northern 
part of the bay, be floated down till they are grounded im the 
narrows and shoals of Davis’s Strait, whence, as soon as broken 
away till they again float, they are invariably swept along the 
coast of Labrador into the Atlantic where they are finally dis- 
solved? As a further proof of what we are advancing, these ice- 
bergs have been observed over and over again by intelligent resi- 
dents of Greenland, as well as by whale fishers, working their 
way to the southward directly in the teeth of both wind and tide, 
the action of these on a very small substance of the berg above 
water being unable to countervail that of the water on the vast 
body immersed in it. If the water of the polar sea circulates 
into the Atlantic, it is not by a superficial current, which the re- 
gular tides may overcome, but by the whole body of the water. 
A bottle thrown overboard from the Alexander off Cape Fare- 
well on the 24th May, 1818, was picked up on the Island of 
Bartragh in the Bay of Killala, on the 17th March, 1819, having 
floated 
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floated across the Atlantic at the rate of about four miles a-day. 
An iceberg in the same situation would have coasted Labrador, 
crossed the tail of the gulph stream and the bank of Newfound: 
land, being carried southerly by the under current, whereas the 
bottle floated easterly by the superficial movement of the water. 

There can be little doubt that the great quantity of field ice and 
the multitude of those icebergs which, from gales of wind or some 
other cause, were dislodged from their abodes in Baffin’s Bay and 
the Greenland seas in the winter and spring of 1817, and carried 
into the Atlantic, were the main cause of the extreme chilli- 
ness and dampness of.the weather on the coast of America, and 
over the eastern coasts of Europe in the summer of that year, 
and that the almost total absence of ice im 1818 produced 
that warmth and dryness felt through the winter, not only 
by us and all the northern parts of Europe, but also along the 
whole coast of America. In the depth of last winter, the Baltic 
remained unfrozen; so late as the end of February the bays of 
Newfoundland were free from ice; and even to the middle of 
April there had been neither ice nor snow on Iceland, a circum- 
stance which had not happened before in the memory of man; 
The fact may probably be accounted for by the long contmuancé 
of southerly winds, which, as found by both the late expeditions, 
had hemmed up the ice to the northward ; and so likely is this, 
that the Greenland fishermen have a common observation that 
when the winter at home is mild, they are sure to meet with a 
close season in the Arctic seas. ‘That the approach to the south- 
ward and the melting of such masses of ice should exert an 
influence on the temperature and movement of the atmosphere 
is no new idea; and the dissolution of an ice-mountaim of the fol- 
lowing dimensions, measured by Mr. Parry, must be allowed 
very materially to disturb the equilibrium of the atmosphere. It 
was more than two miles square and 367 feet high: its weight by 
measurement was 1,292,397,67S tons—and it was capable, if re- 
duced to a plane of a foot in thickness, of covering a space equal 
to 1750 square miles, 

Having thus fairly stated our objections to the conduct of the 
voyage, we shall just glance at the advantages which have resulted 
from it. In the first place, we are now quite sure that there is 
such a bay, or rather inland sea, as that of Baffin, though neither 
so wide nor of the same forin as it is usually represented in charts. 
One chart, however, must be excepted, which is that of the navi- 
gator. who quaintly calls himself, ‘ the North-west Foxe.” The 
coincidence of the latitudes and longitudes, but more especially 
of the latter, with those observed by Captain Ross, is so very 
striking (being within a degree of longitude on both sidcs, or fif- 
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teen miles) as to lead to the conclusion that Foxe must have been 
ia possession of Baffin's chart, which Purchas found too trouble- 
some and expensive to engrave. Ali the other charts that we have 
ane Sep anv Soe a 

second place, the swinging of the pendulum on Hare 
Island in lat. 70° 26° has given results, we understand, highly 
satisfactory, as tending to corroborate the previous theory. for 
determining the precise figure of the earth, built on experiments 
— im various latitudes, but never before im one so high as 


In the third place, the variation and dip of the magnetic needle, 
and the intensity of the mageetie force taken at different places 
$0 very near to one of the magnetic poles, are, in themselves, ex- 
ceedingly curious, and may lead to umportant conclusions. It had 
been foreseen that the probable approach of the ships to one of 
the magnetic poles would afford the opportunity of making some 
interesting observations, and accordimgly compasses of various 
construction, apd other instruments, were provided for this pur- 
pose. Wecannot find, however, that they have been used to 
the extent which would be desirable. 

Another phenomenon, connected with these observations, seems, 
however, to have attracted the marked and continued attention 
of our navigators. It had been noticed, on Captain Cook’s 
voyages, that the variation of the magnetic needle differed very 
sensibly on the same spot with the different directions of the 
ship’s head, but not to such extent as to be considered of much 
importance to navigation. Captain Flinders, however, resumed 
the subject, amd made a series of observations both on his voyage 
of discovery, and after his retura to England, from the result of 
which he constructed a formula for correcting the error of the 
ship’s course as steered by the compass. This formula, however, 
was found to be wholly mapplicable in high latitudes, where the 
deviation of the needle from the correct variation was much more 
considerable than where Captain Flinders had an opportunity of 
making his observations. He concluded, justly enough, that the 
error was occasioned by the iron in the ship; but conceived that 
the attractive power of it was concentrated in some particular part 
of the ship, wenee imflnence was exerted on that pole of the needle 
which dipped towards the pole of the earth, and was drawn 
aside towards it. The fact, however, as might have been suppos- 
ed, is, that the compasses of different ships are differently affected, 
according to the quantity and the disposition of the iron employed 
im the construction of the vessel, or of her ballast, » &e. and 
consequently, that each ship will have her particular deviation, 
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which will differ very materially in different parts; and the points 
of one ship’s head, which give no deviation, will, probably, in 
another, be those of the greatest deviation. These irregulari- 
ties must, no doubt, be owing to the unequal distribution of 
the iron with regard to the two sides of the ship. This was 
remarkably the case on the present occasion, the compasses 
of the Isabella differing from those of the Alexander not merely 
several degrees, but in some situations. several poimts; in. fact, 
in the high latitudes where the dip and variation were greatest, 
so sluggishly did the needles act, that those which were loaded 
with heavy cards would scarcely move at all, but stood still 
at any point to which they were directed. In middle and 
low latitudes this deviation is of little or no importance, and 
in high latitudes we suspect it can only be truly ascertained 
by actual observations frequently repeated. Dr. Young, how- 
ever, has constructed a formula and a table from the expe- 
riments of the Isabella, which may assist, at least, in coming 
to an approximation of the deviation. The following results of 
the mean of several observations taken on the ice, for determining 
the variation and dip of the magnetic needle, may be considered 
as approaching nearly to the truth. 





Where taken. 
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A series of observations on the temperature of the sea at the 
surface, and at certain depths, may serve to. correct erroneous no- - 
tions, which, it would appear, have prevailed on this subject. We 
have no doubt they are the most accurate,that have yet been made, 
and in deeper water than a self-registering thermometer had ever 
been sent down before in any part of the world. The result is 
very different from that of former observations. It seems that, in 
Baffin’s Bay, the temperature, generally speaking, decreases with the 
depth. At 1005 fathoms, in lat. 71° 24’, the temperature was 83°, 
at 
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at the surface 36°, and whenever the depth exceeded 100 fathoms, 
the thermometer generally descended to 30°, or below, when 34 
or 35 at the surface. Near Cape Walsingham, it is stated that, 
from the depth of 660 fathoms the thermometer came up at 254; 
from 400, at 28°; from 200, at 29°; and from 100, at 30°: the 
temperature of the air being 37°. It would be difficult to explain 
why the sea remained in the state of water at 253° of Fahren- 
heit. Did the pressure of the column of water prevent its freez- 
we was the water more strongly impregnated with salt ? 

ese and other observations made in the course of this voyage, 
both on land and sea, are completely at variance with the theory 
of isothermal lines of temperature which had been assumed, as it 
would now appear, from a too limited number of facts. But the 
most unaccountable circumstance is that of the Polar Expedition 
having, in the seas of Spitzbergen, on the same parallels of lati- 
tude, invariably obtained a contrary result, the temperature of 
the sea increasing with the depth; so that when the thermometer 
at the surface stood at 32° or 33°, at 300 fathoms it was 36° or 
37°. We pretend not to explain this singular anomaly ; indeed 
we do not conceive that we are yet in possession of a sufficient 
number of facts to enable us to reason on the subject. 

A remarkable uniformity of temperature prevailed throughout 
the three months the ships were within the Arctic circle. During 
the whole of this time, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
(in the shade) never ascended beyond 53°, nor fell below 264° ; 
and these extremes occurred but once, the general average being 
between 35° and 37°. The consequence of which, and of keep- 
ing the ship dry, was, that no deaths took place, and scarcely a 
day’s illness in either vess@l; and Mr. Parry, judging from these 
circumstances, says, ‘I have not the smallest doubt that a ship 
provided, as we were, with abundance of provisions, warm 
clothing and fuel, might winter in the highest latitude that we 
have been in, without suffering materially, either from cold or 
disease.” When we reflect on the wintering of William Barentz 
and his companions in 76° of latitude in the coldest country 
on the face of the earth, destitute of all these advantages, we can 
scarcely doubt that Mr. Parry is right. 

So long as the sun was perpetually above the horizon, there 
could not be any appearance of the aurora borealis. This phe- 
nomenon commenced, however, with the commencement of night, 
and was frequent on the return yoyage. In a tremendous gale 
off Cape Farewell, these lights plaved with awful magnificence. 
The Isabella was furnished with an electrical apparatus, con- 
trived by Sir Humphry Davy, but it does not appear to have been 
used. Mr. Parry paid particular attention to the compasses du- 
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ring the appearance of the aurora, but could not perceive that it 
had the slightest inflyence on the magnetical needle, either in al- 
tering its direction or causing any tremulous motion ; he observed 
however that the arc was generally, though not mvariably, inter- 
sected by the magnetic meridian. 

Where nature has been so sparing in the number and variety of 
her gifts, much could not be expected from the expedition, espe- 
cially as no professed naturalist was employed on the occasion : 
the few opportunities which occurred for ‘collecting specimens 
were not, however, neglected. On this subject, Captain Ross 
complains of the ialieenees of Captain Sabine to assist him, 
which he certainly ought to have done, though not engaged spe- 
cifically for that purpose. It is a great misfortune for the mterests, 
of science, that commanders of ships of war and naturalists rarely 
agree ; but it arises generally from the objects of their several 
pursuits interfering with each other. Captain Cook indeed agreed 
with every one; but Vancouver and Menzies quarrelled. Boudin 
was at variance with all the savans on board ; but this was the 
less to be wondered at, as they were almost numerous enough to 
man the ship: and Captain Freycinet, who is now employed in 
the southern hemisphere in astronomical, magnetical, and mete- 
orological observations, positively refused to take on hoard a sin- 
gle naturalist.* 

We observe with pleasure that in consequence of the Prince. 
Regent’s Order in Council, grounded on the late amended Act of 
Parliament, the Board of Longitude has adopted a graduated 
scale of rewards for discovery, proportioned to the progress made, 
to the westward, from Hudson’s or Baffin’s Bays towards the 
Pacific Ocean: as certain portions of these rewards are allotted to. 
places not very remote from t the usual haunts oftwhale fishers, such 
as haye not been fortunate in the fishery may be induced to strive 
for them, through Cumberland or Lancaster’s Straits, or some other 
of the numerous openings in the western land. It is possible in. 
deed that the first point of the scale, the meridian of the Copper 
Mine River of Hearne, (which entitles to 5,000J.) may turn out to 
be much nearer to Dayis’s Strait than it appears to be on the 
charts. Mr. Hearne, by his own account, made but one single 
observation for the latitude, and that at a considerable digtanc 
from the mouth of the river, so that whether its latitude be or 





* To be even with the Captain, the Minister of Marine interdicted all females from 
proceeding on the voyage, knowing that Freycinet had intended to take his wife with 
him. . Ou the third day after the ship’s departure from Toulon; a youth made his ap~ 

on the quarter-deck whom the commander had not before olserved—it was big 


@xchor, and concealed herself among the crew 
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wife, whe, in the disguise of a seaman, had got op board just as the sbip was weighing 
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72° is left undecided. But this is not the tiost material part of his 
omissions : whether he had a compass with hit or hot, we cannot 
tell; but at all events, we conclude that he laid down his track 
without any regard to the variation; and for this reason,—that, 
having left a spot on the margin of Hudson's Bay, over which the 
magnetic meridian, or line of no variation, passed, a person 86 evi- 
dently inattentive to the latitude and longitude of a portion of the 
continent never before trodden by an Euro foot, can hig 
be supposed to have given any consideration to the variation 
the magnetic needle, which was known to havé none or very Tittle 
at the spot from which he started. Now We ktiow from Mac- 
kenzie’s observations, that, at Fort Chepawyah, situated in about 
58° of latitude, and on or near the meridian of Hearne’s river 
the variation of the needle in the year 1789 was 14° east, aind 
at the mouth of Mackenzie’s river im latitude 60° it was 36° east. 
As the mouth of Hearne’s river, even as now laid down, cannot 
be half the distance from the magnetic pole that Mackelizie’s 
river is, and as we may conclude, from the mg extraordinary in- 
crease of variation in proceeding northward up Baffin’s Bay, that 4 


similar increase, in a contrary direction, would take place in pro- 
ceeding northward from Fort Chepawyan, we may further con- 
clude that the course of the Copper Mime river is not north, as 
laid down in Hearne’s chart, but deflected to the eastward of that 


point; and will perhaps be found to open either into the Wel- 
come or Davis’s Strait, which would be the case if we allow 
only four or five points of easterly variation, though we cainhot 
doubt, from its nearness to the magnetic pole, of there being thuch 
iiore. Hearne, in his narrative, talks vaguely of the sea being full 
of islands and shoals at the thouth of the river, as far as hée could 
see with the assistance of a good pocket telescope ; but in his in- 
troduction, which was written many years after the journey, he 
observes, ‘ I think it is more than probable that the Copper river 
empties itself into a sort of inland sea, or extensive bay, somewhat 
like that of Hudson’s.’ There is another circumstance corrobora- 
tive of our supposed direction and termination of the Copper Mine 
river. We noticed m our review of Captain Burney’s ‘ Me- 
moir on the Geography of the North-eastern part of Asia,’* the 
obseryation of the late Mr. Dalrymple, that, on one of the native 
Indian maps, painted on skins, the sea is continued from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Copper Mine river, and that in this circumstance all the 
Indian maps and reports concur. Mr. Barrow says that a chart of 
this kind is still in the Hudson’s Bay Company's House; that the 
lets from the bay are marked on it with tolerable accuracy; and 
that the coast is carried northerly without interruption to the 
at * No. XXXVI. ois 
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Copper Mine river, which has not a northerly but an easterly 
direction.* Taking these circumstances together, we have very 
little doubt that the mouth of the Copper Mine river and the 
waters of the upper part of Hudson’s Bay or Davis’s Strait will 
either be found Sr tel, or at no great distance from each other. 

This and several other interesting points connected with the 
geography and natural history of the northern shores of North 
America will probably soon be cleared up. An expedition, we 
understand, is about to proceed, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Franklin, late commander of the Trent, from Fort York on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, with the co-operation and assistance of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to the mouth of ‘the Copper Mine 
river, and from thence along the shore of the Hyperborean Sea to 
the eastward or the northward, as the case may be, in order to 
settle the long sought pomt which forms the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the continent of America.. Whether the two ships 
under the command of Lieutenant Parry, or the land expedition 
under Lieutenant Franklin, will have the good fortune to be the 
first in determining this point, we cannot pretend to guess; but 
we have very little doubt that it will be determined by one of 
them; and that thus the cloud which hangs over the northern 
geography of the American continent will be dissipated, and this 


reproach to the physical knowledge of the nineteenth century 
finally removed. 


*,* Since the foregoing Article was printed off, Captain Sabine’s 
* Remarks’ on Captain Ross’s book have been published. They more 
than confirm all our conjectures respecting the extraordinary abandon- 
ment of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound; as to the rest we willingly leave 
those gentlemen to settle their disputes in their own way. 





* History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, p. $76. 
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A Complete Course of Lectures on Botany, as delivered at the Botanical 
Garden at Lambeth. By the late William Curtis, F.L.S. No.I. 2s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Plantarum Succulentarum cum Descriptioni- 
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recensita. Curante et Imprimente A. J. Valpy.. Nos. I. II. Bve, 

COMMERCE. 

The London Commereial Dictionary and Sea-port Gazetteer. By William 
Anderson. In One fatge Volume 8vo.  ' 

The Cyclopedia of Comitierce. Parts I. and IT. 


DRAMA, 

Lectures on the English Comié Writers, delivered at the Surrey Institution. 
By William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Hamlet, and As You Like It. A Spécimen of a néw edition of Shakspeate. 
8vo. 15s. 

Mystery; or, the Monk of St. Nicolas; a Tragédy, in Five Acts. 88. 6d. 

The Stage, a Poem, addressed to Mr. Farren; containing strictures on va- 
rious actors. By J. Brown, Esq. 28. 6d. 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, fromm the Theatres Royal of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. With Mr. Elliston’s Reply. 8vo. 85. 

F ps Cimaro; a Tragedy. By Thomas James Serle, Comedian. 8ve. 
s. 6d. 
, EDUCATION. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of Man: with Observations on their 
Cultivation, adapted to the present State of this Country. By T. Martin. $s. 

The Wrongs of Children ; or, a Practical Vindication of Children fram the 
Injustice done them in early Nurture and Education. By the Rev. Andrew 
Bell, D.D. LL.D. 6d, 

Maternal Conversations; on Beauty, Passion, Courage, Justice, Clemency, . 
Moderation, Perseverance, Riches, Love of Country, &c. By Madame 
Dufrenoy. 4s. 

Exercises for Greek Verse; consisting of extremely literal translations from 
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the Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodins, and other Greek Poets, with short notes. 
By the Reh whaead Squire. Post Bvo. 7s. 

A Grammar of Logic and Intellectual Philosophy, on didactic principles, 
for the Use of Schools. By Alexander Jamieson. 12mo. 6s. 

The Young Logician’s Companion ; comprising Questions and Answers te 
the above Grammar: 1@mo. 1s. 6d. 

ETHICS. 

A New Translation of the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Svo. 8s. 

The Maxims and Moral Reflections of the Duke de la Rochefoucault, with 
a Biographical Prefucé, embellished with a fine portrait of that distinguished 
Author. A New Edition, corrected. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
_ The Edinburgh Gazetteer; or Geographical Dictionary. Part IV. 8vo. 9s. 
GEOLOGY. 

Facts and Observations towards forming a New Theory of the Earth. B 
William Knight, LL.D. Belfast. 8vo. 9s. ‘ 

A Refutation of Prominent Errors in the Wernerian System of Geology. 
By Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of France, Civil and Military, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Com- 
mercial, &c. kee. Containing the History from the earliést Accounts to the 
Death of Henry III. A.D. 1589. By the Rev. Alexander Ranken, D.D. 
Vols. IV. V. VI. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, and Manners, of the States of 
Ancient Greece. By Henry David Hill, D.D. 12mo. 7s. . 

Mewmorials; or, the Memorable Things that fell out within this Island’ of 
Britain, from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Mr. Robert Law. Edited from the 
Manuscript by C. K. Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 11. 16s. nf 

Hore Britannice, or Studies in Ancient British History, By J. Hughes. 
2 vols. Svo. 18s. boards. 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat; together with an Account of 
the Countries and People of the shores of the Persian Gulf, particularly of the 
Wahabees. By Shaik Mansur. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Gardener’s Remembrancer, exhibiting the Nature of Vegetable Lift 
and Vegetation ; together with the Practical Methods of Gardening, in all its 
Branches. By James Macphail. 12mo. 15. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Vol. IIf. Pare IT. 
4to. I. 6s. 6d. 


Law. . 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Refurmation of Crimirials. 
With an Appendix; containing the latest Reports of the State Pi isdns or 
Peniténtiaries of Philadelphia, New York, and Massachusetts; ant? other 
Documents. By Williati Roscoe, Esq. 9s. 

The Law of Elections, Part III. By William Thomas Roe, Esq. Barrister- 
atLaw. 108. ; 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice and Pleading, and relating to the 
Office of Mayistrates, decided it the Court of King’s Bench, in [Hilary Term, 
1819. Vol.I. Part I. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Right to Punish Capitally, Questioned. By Thomas Hague, Solicitor. Ss. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing. By J.H. Prince. 12s. 6d. 

The Penal Code of France, translated into English: witha Preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 

A Short Digest of the Law and Practice in Bankruptcy. By George Roots, 

~ 12s. 


Reports 
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Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued and determined in the High Court 
of Chancery, during the year 1818; together with a Digested Index of all the 
Contemporaneous Reports, on subjects relating to the Bankrupt Laws. By 
J. W. Buck, Esq. Vol. I. Part Il. 9s. 

A Systematic Arrangement of Lord Coke’s First Institute of the Laws of 
England. By J. H. Thomas, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. 4l. 4s. 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law, in a Charge delivered to the Grand 
Jury at the Isle of Ely Assizes. By Edward Christian, Esq. Chief Justice of 
the Isle of Ely. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. ; 

Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, and Treatment, of the present Prevail- 
ing Epidemic, commonly called Typhus Fever, for the use and benefit of the 
People. By W.O. Porter, M.D. 9s. 6d. 

Tresmations of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. Vol. II. 8vo. 16s. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the Human Foot and Leg. By John 
Cross, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol. IX. PartIl. 7s. 

Essay on Catarrhal Inflammation of the Intestines, from Cold. By J. A. 
Gaitskell, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

vie the high the Treatment _ eae and Ulcers, — Cases nt illus- 
trating the high importance. o' ical Su , designed as an appe to 
“A few Curso = Practical Gheviesdecnien? By Thomas Bedford.” 2s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Vol. IT. 8vo. 13s. 

bservation on the Management of Children, from their earliest Infancy, 
and the Prevention and Treatment of some of their most dangerous Disorders; 
with a few Hints to grown People; and some Observations on the Use of 
Emetics. By D. Moore, M.D. and F.R. C.C.L. 

Illustrations of the Power of Emetic Tartar in the Cure of Fever, Infamma- 
tion, and Asthma. By William Balfour, M.D. 

Elements of Medical Logick; illustrated by Practical Proofs and Examples. 
By Sir Gilbert Blane, M.D. 

Practical Illustrations of the Progress of Medical Improvement for the last 
Thirty Years. By Charles Maclean, M.D. &c. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment, Pathology, and Prevention of 
Typhus Fever. By Edward Percival. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excretory Parts of the Lachrymal Organs. 
By William M‘Kenzie. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Aphorisms illustrating Natural and Difficult Cases of Labour, Uterine Ha- 
morrhage, and Puerperal Peritonitis; adapted to the use of Students. By 
Andrew Blake, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Contagion, as it relates to the Plague and other Epidemic 
ie ay and refers to the Regulations of Quarantine. By a Physician. 8vo. 
2s. ‘ 


Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye. By James Wardrop, 

Fan Easay on the Diagrosis be ipelas, Phl d Erythema 

n y on osis between Erysi legmon, an 3 
with an Appendix, fa te the amwbatie Helene of Puerperal Fever. By G. 
H. Weatherhead, M.D. &c. 8vo. 

An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature of Tuberculated Accretions of Serous 
Membranes, and the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours in different Textures 
of the Body. By John Baron, M.D. 8vo. ; ‘ 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologie; or, Conspicuous View of Medical Science, om 

it 
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bited in Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physiology, N ty, and The- 
rapeutics, in four Parts; with an entirely new Classical Nomenclature. By 
Thomas Parkinson, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Additional Experiments on the Arteries of Warm blooded Animals. By C. 
H. Parry, M.D. 6vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fever in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and on the eminent utility of Houses of Recovery; exbibiting the 
great advantages of such an Institution for the reception of the Sick Poor of 
Bristol and Clifton. By D.J.H. Dickson, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. and LS. 2s. 

Auxiliaries to Medicine. By Charles Gower, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy, as connected with the 
Physiology of Animal Life and Muscular Motion; with Cases illustrative of a 
new and successful Method of Treatment. By John G. Mansford. 

A Lecture on Dropsy. By George Gregory,M.D. 2s. 

Illustrations of the Power of Compression and Percussion, in the Cure of 
Rheumatism, Gout, and the Debility of the Extremities; and in promoting 
Health and Longevity. By William Balfour.M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Chemical History and Medical Treatment of Calculous 
Disorders. By A. Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Second Edition. 18s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, or a Key to the leading of Rigging 
and to-Practical Seamanship. By Darcy Lever, Esq. Second Edition, with 
considerable Improvements. 4to. 31. 3s, boards. 

Letters from the North of Italy, addressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. By 
William Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Rocking-horse; or True Things and Sham Things; intended for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Children. 16mo. 

Brewster’s Encyclopedia. Vol. XIII. PartI. 11. 1s. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one view, all the Divisions of each Circle 
on the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel of the Lathe: intended as a Com- 
panion to the Drilling Frame. By C.H. Rich, Esq. 4to. 9s. 

Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, and Critical. By the Rev. John 
Evans. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Edited by Macvey Napier, 

. Vol. III, Part If. il. 5s. . 
e Colonial Journal. Nos. IV. and IX. 8s, each. 

Booth’s Interest Tables. 4to. $I. 3s. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in prose and verse, of George Harding, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S. FS.A. 3 vols. 8vo. I. 2s. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advan of Early Rising; ad- 
dressed to Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lovers of Nature, the 
Student, and the Christian. 8vo. 6s. . 

’ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 4to. I. 12s. 6d. 

The Official Navy List, for Jan 1819. 2s. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis. Vol. II. Part V. 4to. 8s. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia. Vol. XXXIX. Part I. and Part E. Plates. 21. bds, 

Treatise on Spinning Machinery, illustrated by Plans of different Machines 
made use of in that Art. By Andrew Gray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is connected with the Subject of 
Organization and Life. Being an Answer to the Views of M, Bichat, Sir T. 
C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, upor those points, By Thomas Rennell, M.A. 
5s. 6d. 


A Complete History of Lithography, from its Origin down to the present 

Time. By the Inventor, Alois Senefelder. 4to. I. 6s. 
Commentary on the Treaties entered into between the Allied Sovereigns 
for 
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for che purpose of Preventing their Subjects from engaging in any Illicit Traf- 
fic in Shvee By Samuel Thorpe, LLD. 8vo. 3s. - A 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons. By Richard Elsam, Architect. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

‘Frances; or, the Two Mothers. A.Tale. By M.S. $3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Emily; or, the Wife’s First Error: and Beauty and Ugliness; or, the Father’s 
we _ the Mother’s Prophecy. Two Tales. By E. Bennet. 4 vols. 

mo. 1). 

Normanburn ; or, the History of a Yorkshire Family. 4 vols. 12mo, 1). 1s. 

Albany; a Tale. By the Author of the Beau Monde. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Old Tapestry; a Tale of Real Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 19s. 

sey? Esquimaux; or, Fidelity. A Tale. By Emily Clark. 3 vols, 12mo, 
16s. 6d. 

The Black Robber; a Romance. By Edward Ball. 3 vols. 12mo0. 16s. 6d. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century. By Miss Spence, Author of Let- 
ters from the Highlands, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Oakwood Hall ; including a description of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and a Part of South Wales. By Catherine Hutton. $ vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life. 
By the Rev. Jolin Morton. 8vo. 12s. 

The Peasant of Auburn; a Poem. 8vo. 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle; with Notes and Illustrations. By the Au- 
thor of Religio Clerici. 8vo. 5s. 6d. ~ 

Human Life; a Poem. By Samuel Rogers, Esq., Author of the Pleasures 
of Memory. 4to. 12s.. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress; with a Preface, Notes, and Appéndix. 
By One of the Fancy. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

The Banquet; a Humorous Didactic, Poem, in three Cantos: with Notés, 
and Fg engraved Frontispiece, 8v0. 58. 6d. 

e Dessert and the Tea; being a Sequel to, and by the Author of, ‘ The 
Banquet.’ Illustrated with Notes, and Elegaut Engravings. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Clio’s Protest. By the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 8vo, 2. 6H. 

The Court and Parliament of Beasts, translated fromm the Annithali Parlanti 
of Giambattista Casti, by William Stewart Rose, Esq. fc. 8¥0. 58. 6d. 

The Priory, of Birkephead. By Thomas Whitby. 12ni0. 58. 6d. 

The Autumnal Excursion; or Sketches in Tiviowdale, With other Poems. 
By Thomas Pringle, 8vo. 6s, 

Iifwstrations of Affection; with other Poems. By G.H.Toulmiii. 12mo. 6s, 

; POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

ewe Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXIV. Royal 8vo, 
il. 11s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. for the University of Oxford, 
on the Perniciays Effects of a Variable Standard of Value, especially as it re- 
pads the Condition of the Lower Orders and the Poor Laws. By one of his 

‘onstitoents. Bvo. 35. 64. 


Second Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M-P. for the University of 
Oxford, on the Causeés of the Increase of Pauiperism, and on the Poor Laws, 
By pine of his Constituents. 3s. 6d. 

fence of the Poor Laws. By Samuel Roberts. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Resumption of Cash Pogmentt bt the Bank, and on thé 


Corn Bill, as connected with that Measure. By A. H. Chambers, Banker. 2s. 
A Series of Letters on the Circulating Medium of the British Isles ;. ad- 

Giessed to the Editor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette. 1s. 6d. 
‘ The Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, President of the Board of 
Control, 
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Control, &c. &c. in the House of Commons on Thursday, March 4, 1819, in 


18 
proposing Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of Hastings and the British Army 
in India. 1s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
A Short and Plain Eppleamice of the Belief, Commandments, and Lord’s 
Prayer. By Thomas Ashburst, LL.D. 
Lessons in Scripture Chronology, illustrated by a Coloured Chronological 
Scale. 1s. 3d. 
‘ Pires Sermons, preached on Several Occasions. By John Rogers, D.D. 


Lyra Davidis; or, a New Translation and Exposition of the Psalms; 
grounded on the Principles adopted in the posthumous Work of the late Bishap 
Horsley; viz. that these Sacred Oracles have for the most Part an immediate 
Reference to Christ, and to the Events of his first and second Advent. By the 
Rev. John Fry, B.A. Rector of Desford in Leicestershire. 8vo. 18s. 

Considerations addressed to Country Gentlemen on the Prevalence of Crime. 
By John Miller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of Jesus Christ. By Edward Wm 
Grinfield, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. John Boudier, M.A. 9s. | 

A Critical Examination of that part of Mr. Bentham’s Church of England- 
ism which relates to the Church Catechism. By the Rev. H. J, Rose, A.B. — 

Sermons, preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D, In one large volume, 8vo, 12s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Religions Worship, and Subjects connected 
with them; particularly the Liturgy of the Church of England: with notes 
illustrative and explanatory. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LL.B. 7s. : 

A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human Redemption, as developed in the 
Law and inthe Gospel. By the Rev. John Leveson Hamilton, B.A. 8y0. 12s, 

The Claims of the Church of England to the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, - 
fairly and plainly stated; a Sermon, for Distribution. By the Rev. R. War- 
ner, 6d. 

Old Church of England Principles opposed to the ‘New Light;’ in a Series 
ef Plain, Doctrinal and Practical Sermons, on the First Lesson.in the Morn- 
ing Service of the different Sundays and great Festivals throughout the Year, 
&c. By the Rev. R. Warner. Vols. II, and III. 12mo, 145. ~ - 

A Dissertation upon the Use and Importance of Unautharitative Tradition, 
as.an Introduction to the Christian Doctrines. By Edward Hawkins,M.A. 3s, 

The Theological Lectures of the late Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford. By Thomas Horne, D.D. 12s. 

The Revival of Popery; its Intolerant Character; its Political Tendency ; 
its Excroaching Demands, and Unceasing Usurpations, described in a Series 
ef Letters to Win, Wilberforce, Esq. By Wm, Blair, Esq.,M.A. 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

TOPOGRAPHY, 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, tending to illustrate some Dis; 
tricts which have not been described by Mr. Eustace in his Classical Tour. By 
Sir R. C, Hoare, Bart. 4to. Ql. 2s. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen, in England, Wales, Scot, 
land, and Ireland; from Drawings by J. P. Neale. No. XIV, 4s, 

A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Part I. Ql. 2s. or on large Paper, with Proof Impressions, 44. 4s. 

The Higtory and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, (the Siduagester of 
the Romans,) interspe with Biographical. Sketches, and Pedigrees of some 
of the Principal Families, and profusely embellished with Engraviugs. By W, 
Dickinson, Esq. 4to. 2l, 2s. win 
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The History of the Town and Borough of Uxbridge; containing Copies of 
interesting Public Documents, and a particular Account of all Charitable Do- 
nations, left for the Benefit of the Poor. By George Bedford, A.M. and Tho- 
mas Hurry Riches. 8vo. 11. 

History and Description of the City of York. By W. Hargrove. $ vols. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 16s. 

TYPOGRAPHY, 

Annals of Parisian Typography: containing an Account of the earliest Ty 
graphical Establishments; and Notices and Illustrations of the most remarkable 
Productions of the Parisian Gothic Press; compiled principally to show its 
general character, and its particular influence upon the early English Press. 
By the Rev. W. P. Gresswell. Bvo. 14s. 


VOYAGES. 

Letters from the Continent during the Months of October, November, and 
December, 1818; including a Visit to Aix-la~Chapelle, and the Left Bank of 
the Rhine. By the Rev. , W. Ormsby, A.M. 2s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the Ship Two Friends, the 
Capture of Amelia Island by M‘Gregor’s Forces, and their Dislodgment by the 
American Troops; with Anecdotes illustrative of the Manners and Habits of 
the Seminole Indians, and a Detail of the Trial and Execution of Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister. 8vo. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a Journey over land from India to 
England, in 1817; containing an Account of Arabia Félix, Arabia Deserta, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, the Garden of Eden, Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Ar- 
menia, Asia Minor, &c. &c. By Lieutenant W.Heude. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Journey to Persia in the Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy in the Year 
1817. By Moritz de Kotzebue, Captain on the Staff of the Russian Army, 
= — of the Order of St. Wladimir, and of the Persian Order of the Sun 

on. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantinople; with a continuation of the 
Route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, Damascus, Balbec, Palmyra, &c. in 
= Years 1817, 1818. . By William Macmichael,M.D.F.R.S. 4to. 11. 11s. 


Account of the Mission from Cape Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashan- 
tee. By T. E, Bowdich. 4to. 3l. 3s. 

Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and America. By E. D. 
Clarke, LL.D. Part III. 4to. 4l. 14s. 6d. 

A Tour through Sicily in the Year 1815. By George Russell. vo. il. 1s. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial 

ions of the New Continent, during the Years 1799-1804. Translated by 
Helen Maria Williams. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. 

A Voyage of Discovery, made under the Orders of the Admiralty, in his 
Majesty's ships Isabella and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring Bafiin’s 
Bay, and of inquiring into the probability of a North-west Passage. By Cap- 
tain John Ross, K. 8. R.N., Commander of the Expedition. With 32 Maps 
and Plates. 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, in the Year 1816, under the Com- 
mand of the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Exmouth. By Mr. A. Salamé, a Na- 
tive of Alexandria, and Oriental Interpreter in his Britannic Majesty’s Service. 
Published by Permission. With Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

The Reports of the Present State of the United States of South America, 
drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and Graham, Commissioners sent to Buenos 
Ayres by - Government of North America. With Notes and an Appendix: 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 
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